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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study focuses on the factors affecting access to postsecbridary 
education for college-age people. Primary emphasis is given to identifying 
those aspects of personal background and institutional policy that influence 
educational aspiratibriis and enrollment in postsecbridary programs. Also 
examined are the relative influences of family iricdme arid of the avail- 
ability of financial aid on decisions to attend, and on access to post- 
secondary education. The relative frequencies of use and dollar amounts 
expended by various financial aid programs are also considered. The 
results of the project are primarily derived from comparisons of data taken 
from two databases --the_ High School and Beyond (HS&Bjl Study^ initiated in 
1?80, and the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(NLS *72), furided arid supeirvised by the Center for Education Statistics 
(CES) . 

This research has been guided by pidistsecbridary educatiori pblicy issues. 
First, the public perception of a decline in the quality of American educa- 
tion, which has been reinforced by recent reports, warrants examination. 
The role education plays in promoting economic growth and Helping the nation 
meet economic challenges has also become a subject of increasing concern. 
Due to recent changes in government financial aid programs it is also 
important to identify which groups rely mdst heavily on financing and would 
therefore be most severely affected. Fourth, equality of postsecbridary 
educatibrial bppbrturiity is ari issue. Iriformatiori on the relatibriship of 
attendance with such factors ais race/ethnicity, gender, socioeconbmic 
status, academic aptitude, and region of the country informs pblicy in this 
area. 

Of major importance is the impact of several trends: a general 
increase in college costs; a decline in student enrollments, reflecting the 
decline in the college age population; and a decline in the rate of finan- 
cial return_tb a college education. These trends threaten to alter the basic 
character of postsecbndary education and tb create tension between the 
public and private sectbrs of pbstsecondary education. Finally, the extent 
tb which 2 -year schbbls are preparing students to transfer to 4-year insti- 
tutions to complete bachelor -level studies is bf cbncern. 

This study addresses these cbricerris by exam irii rig educatibrial aspira- 
tions, expectations, and plans ; rates of postsecbridary atteridarice arid the 
degree to which attendance matches plans; the characteristics of institu- 
tions and programs selected; and methods of financing postsecondary school- 
ing. The study is informed by four major theoretical perspectives on 
educational attainment: human capital, status attainment, dual labor market, 
and educational credentialling . Previous research on postsecondary deci- 
sions offers insight into which factors suggested by these theories may be 
most deserving of study. The factors emphasized in this project are those 
that affect prospective students^ access tb postsecondary education. These 
include sigriificarit bthers (family socioeconomic status, parental aspira- 
tioris , arid peer chbices); parental iricome; schblastic achievemerit and 
ability; gender; race/ethnicity; regibri bf the cburitry; high school curri- 
culum; financial aid[ explicit and implicit costs of postsecondary education 
to students; and postsecondary school quality. 



Presented next^ under fcur_ major categories - -educational expectations, 
postsecondary attiendance,, school . and program selection, and sources of 
financing- -are some of the more important and interesting findings of this 
project. In surveying these findings^ though, consideration must be given 
to the fact that samples were drawn from two databases, to the operational 
definitions of factors and terms examined, and to the research techniques 
used in the study. These elements are fully discussed in the body of the 
report . 



Edueaeienaj^xp ectations 

o The overall level of education that high school seniors 

expect to attain has not changed much over the past decade, 

o In contrast to previous findings, females' educational 
aspirations, at least in 1980, were higher than males'. 

° ?^8^^^ academic achievers, students from high SES 

families, and students from families with higher incomes 
were more likely to aspire to at least the bachelor's 
degree, and less likely to expect only high school 
graduation. 

o Vocational, and. general curriculum high .school students 
were more likely than academic curriculum stude.its to 
expect only high school graduation, and more likely to 
attend trade school.. 

o Those seniors vho expected at least a bachelor's degree 
preferred to attend 4-year colleges, rather than Junior 
colleges. Blacks are much less likely than Hispanics and 
slightly less likely than whites of the same gender to 
expect only high school graduation. 



o Both black males and black females prefer 4-year insti- 
tutions more often than either whites or Hispanics. 

o In general, black students are somewhat less likely to 
report c>,ose agreement between their own expectations 
and those of their parents. 

o Surprisingly, aspirants to high school graduation place 
neither more nor less emphasis on job security than 
aspirants to graduate degrees. 

o Decisions to attend are made early by those who intend 
to attend college but are postponed or avoided by those 
who eventually expect less than a 4-year degree. 

o Hispanic males and females were more, likely in 1980 than 
they were in 1972 to expect only high school graduation. 
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Pbsts eGondary Attendance 



o Rates of attendance dj enrollment immediately following 
high school graduation have fallen over the last decade. 

o Dae to shifts in enrollment, the majority of those post- 
secondary students who have recently graduated from high 
school are now females . 

o Overall, whites are most likely and Hispanics least 
likely to attend some form of pbstsecondary school. 

o Hispanics are substantially less likely than either 
blacks or whites to apply .to postsecondary schools. 



o At tendance seems to be more sensitive to academic per- 
formance than to social status of the family; thus, 
superior academic performance does permit students from 
low SES backgrounds to attain access to postsecondary 
education . 

o Higher aptitude students are more likely now than in the 
early 1970s to continue their postsecondary education 
beyond the first year. 

o Socioeconomic status has a stronger impact on attendance 
of whites or Hispanics of either gender than on blacks. 

o As is generally believed^ academic curriculum students 
are far more likely than general curriculum students to 
attend postsecondary institutions;; general curriculum 
students in turn, are more likely to attend than voca- 
tional students . 

o Those who show an orientation toward practical work, and 
a strong concern for either monetary or nonmonetary 
aspects of work, are less likely than others to pursue 
postsecondary education. 

School and Program Selection 

o Although all students are more likely to attend public 
institutions than private ones, whites are relatively 
more likely than others to attend private universities. 

o Hispanics are more likely than blacks or whites to 
attend 2-year institutions. 

o Rates of enrollment among Hispanics were lower for all 
types of institutions in the early 1980s than in the 
previous decade . 
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Postsecbndary vocational schools are more likely to draw 
students from the lower ranges of SES and academic per^ 
f brmance . 

For most prospective students, academic characteristics 
are more important in selecting a postsecondary school 

fi'^ancial demands, social opportunities or pro- 
ximity of the school to one's home. 

Four-year colleges or universities are attended more 
frequently than junior colleges, which in turn are 
attended more frequently than vocational/technical 
schools . 

As aptitude scores or family SES scores increase, stu- 
dents are much more likely to take academic courses at 
colleges or universities in accord with the plans they 
expressed as seniors. 

For most aspiration levels, whites are more likely than 
blacks or Hispanics to act consistently with the aspira- 
tions they expressed as seniors. 



Sc^teol^ and Pr ogram iSelection 

Scholarships and grants and loans are used more often by 
students of higher ability than by those of low ability. 

Families with middle incomes are more likely to use 
loans than are those from other income categories. 

Blacks of either gender are. heavily dependent on finan- 
cial aid to attend postsecondary schools; Hispanics less 
so; and whites less still. 

Students attending 4-year institutions, either public or 
private, are more likely than others. to use their own 
funds; those attending private schools are more likely 
to use some form of aid (grant or scholarship). 

As expected, Pell grants^ the most frequently used 
source of aid, are used more often by blacks, students 
from low income families, and low academic aptitude stu- 
dents . 

College- or univeri'.ity-based aid, second to Pell grants 
in frequency of use, is used more often by white males 
and white females. 

Low aptitude students and students from families with 
low incomes are less likely to receive college-based 
aid . 
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o Federally Guaranteed Student Ldanis (GSL) , the mo^t fre- 
quently used loan program, are used more often at 4-year 
private schools, by whites, and by high income families. 

o National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) , campus -based, are 
the second most frequently used type, of loan; white_ 
males and white females are least likely to use NDSIs. 

o Regular bank loans, State loans , and loans from parents 
or relatives exhibit no clear pattern of use by income, 
academic ability, or race/gender. 



Conclnstons 

As mentioned previously, this research addresses the broad concerns 
related to equity in access to postsecondary _educatibn (which includes the 
availability of financing); the pursuit of educational excellence at the 
postsecondary level; and projected shifts in both the scale and distribution 
of postsecondary enrollment. To summarize the results reported here and 
draw cbhclusibris for policy, an overview of findings for a single subgroup 
of the research- -the high aptitude students- -is appropriate. In addition, 
a review of the results as they relate to these broad concerns will be help- 
ful in indicating what they contribute to the understanding and eventual 
resolution of policy issues. 

The HS&B data show that students from tthe high aptitude quartile are 
more likely to aspire to a 4-year college degree and expect to pursue grad- 
uate education. They are also more likely to increase their level of 
educational expectations, during the first 2 years following high school 
graduation. Moreover, these high aptitude students not only profess high 
aspirations, but actually attend postsecondary schools more often and aire 
relatively more successful in fulfilling their plans for postsecondary 
education. Thiis higher attendance rate for these students is found among 
both males and females, among the racial/ethnic groups studied, at all 
income levels, and at all socioeconomic levels. In addition, higher 
aptitude high school students are more likely than other students to pursue 
the more challenging subject areas in their postsecondary education, such as 
science, health, engineering, and computer science. These findings should 
be relatively encouraging to those who expect colleges to offer the educa- 
tion necessary to help the country compete with the rest cf the world. 

In financing their postsecondary education, these high aptitude 
students aire more likely to use a wider variety of sources^ such as loans^ 
grants, or scholarships, their own earnings or savings^ friends 
or relatives. Thus this group does not rely heavily on Federal sources of 
aid and is likely to be less affected than other groups by changes in 
Federal student aid programs . _ _ 

The secc5nd focus of this conclusion is the three main areas of policy 
concern: equity in access to postsecondary education, postsecondary aca- 
demic excellence, and shifts in enrollment. Regarding equity in access, the 
analyses reported here are consistent with the position that a substsintial 
degree of equity in access to the American pbstsecohdary educational system 
exists. Findings indicate that higher aptitude, SES , and family income are 

.tx 
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fil ?.s|oelated with a greater likelihood of postsecbhdary attendance 
Aptitude produces the greater Jalbeit slight) likelihood when SES and family 

are controlled. Thus differences in access by academic ability or 
^P^^^^'^^ /^^^^y^ Presumption of equity, sii.ce one expects students with 
^X®^ ^P'^ftude to be able, oh average, to benefit more from a postsecohd- 
ary education. 

f^^^ ^^^^ gender seems to be solidly supported by the finding 
that females have become the majority of recent high school graduates 
attending postsecondary schools. This has Come about .because their initial 
enrollment rate has not changed over the last decade while that of males has 
Si^^fo.:^^^ T^^^'n'f continuing enrollment rate has increased while the" 
for raaies has held steady over the decade. In terms of overall attend- 
recent trends in attendance, and types of institutions 
attended, females' attendance patterns show that they are not subject to 
substantial disadvantages in access. j i-u 

Access by race/ethnicity also exhibits a mixed pattern of equity 
pere is evidence that race/ethnicity does not influence postsecondary at- 
tendance^ when academic performance is controlled. However, in aspiration, 
^l^^^ ^° ^f^°^^^ in the match of actions with plans 

Serf "^^^ ^^^'^^ educational expenses are financed 
there remain differences among groups . For example, there appear to be 
^^nn^ P"blems in fulfilling plans for postsecondary education at any level 
among those students with low academic performance and those from lol SES 

^ro^frt^ ^P""'^'" °^ financing are Used in different 

proportions by various racial/ethnic groups, revealing the vulnerabilities 
of the various groups to changes in the structure of Federal or State nro- 
faSflt.. i^ftance. blacks, Hispanics. and students from low- income 
SsM ^^""i^^ sources of aid (Pell grants and 

^ fT^"^^ i'^T ^^^-^^ ^"'^"'"^ families and white students use sources 
Br?Li"" ^ f^'f °°^^^™'«"t but go beyond it: school aid. aid from 
KnlnS.lT"^^^ ^^^^^^1 programs help reduce 

fln^nM^ ^^''^^^^^^^ ^J^ disadvantaged, but also expose those groups to 
financial hardship should aid programs be cut. 

"^^'''^ to postsecondary academic excellence, two issues are of 
pscial concern: whether the brightest students today are attending poJt- 
afexten? ^^^ether academic .t^nd^rds have been lowered to^uch 

an extent that lower aptitude students constitute a larger fraction of the 
student body than they did 10 years ago. Evidence in this sS^ is aJai^! 
able to support both the relatively optimistic and the relatively 
pessimistic views of trends in academic quality 

has nnr^r^^'^r^ ^^^"J ^^^^ enrollment by the highest aptitude students 
enrn^?f dropped over the last decade. Even though high SES students are 
l""^ J^l now than a decade ago. the numbers of high aptitude 

students staying are about the same. 

.nr-n^T^t^'';^ the findings have implications concerning the effect of shifts in 
•enrollment on the character of postsecondary education 

l^'^'^l^^^'^ rates of attendance among females are not large enough to 
for'S.^!^f attendance rates among males. In addition, enrollment rates 
tor Hispanics are declining and are accompanied by reductions in this 

frnhfL'.'^^^^^ ^^""^^ f educational expectations. Thus the recruitment 
problem lor postsecondary institutions is an acute one 
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Since the projected declineis iri population are concentrated among white 
students, and since this study confirms the dominance of whites in enroll- 
ment at private institutions^ it may be that private institutions will 
experience greater adverse impacts than public institutions . Moreover, en- 
rollment is declining among high SES students and aihong lov; aptitude 
students; thus the less selective institutions , especially private dries, 
vjrill face greater declines in their potential enrbllmerit pool than would be 
suggested by overall demograpTiic trerids alone. 

The distributiori of enrbllmerits among types of schools is worth noting. 
Female erirollmerit rates are higher now than in 1^72 in both 2-year and 4- 
year schools, but lower iri vocational schools. Also, the fact that enroll- 
merit rates of high aptitude students have held level in trie first year after 
high .school graduation and have risen in the second year while rates for low 
aptitude students have fallen suggests that 2-year and vocational schools 
will be harder hit than 4-year institutions. The shift in aspirations 
toward education beyond the bachelor's degree may lead to more frequerit 
enrollment in 4-year institutions. 

The appendix contains the standard errors for the percerits presented in 
the tables associated with the HSSeB senior cohort. The standard errors are 
calculated using the balariced repeated replication method described in the 
section erititled "Arialysis Methods" iri Chapter 1. The percents found in the 
tables iri the text represent estimates of the true percent of all i^ig^ 
school seniors iri the app'-.priate cohort. These estimates are subject to 
both sampling error and non- sampling error. Sampling error arises because a 
small number of individuals are selected from a population and are used to 
make inferences to, and draw conclusions about, the population. Estimates 
derived from one sample will differ from estimates derived from another 
sample drawn from the same population in the same way. These differences 
are theresult of sampling variability. 

Differences among estimates of populations may exist because of both 
sampling and nbn- sampling errors or because the population prdportiori are 
indeed differerit. Standard errors are utilized to make probabilistic 
statements about differenceis in population parameters. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRObuCTION 

The High School and Beyond (HS&B) '^study and the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Glass of 1972 (NLS '72), offer unique pppbrtuni- 
ties. Both were funded and supervised by the Center for Education Statistics 
(CES) . They provide a unique combination of extensive comparable data 
oh_ personal characteristics, educational and labor market experiences, 
selected at two widely separated times and bearing on important issues in 
educational policy. Current educational policy is being widely debated^ And 
important changes in programs that foster postsecondary access are being 
considered. The HS&B and NLS '72 data sets provide the best data available 
for analyzing some of the issues that will influence the debate and the 
policy changes likely tto emerge from it. This study. provides information on 
what factors influenced shifts in postsecondary enrollment patterns and what 
effect existing policy had in promoting or retarding those shifts. 

These data can be used to serve two objectives: 



b Identify persdnal background characteristics and experiences 
and institutional policies and characteristics that influence 
expectations for and enrollment in higher education. 

o Describe the relative contributions of various financing 
sources to access to postsecondary education. 

This project uses the HSSeB atid NLS '72 data to provide information bii 
the personal, institutional, and policy-related factors that influence 
access to postsecondary education and that combine to produce those shifts 
in enrollment patterns. For both 1972 and 1980, the important influences on 
access are inferred from the data. The report ex^ines influence which 
were important earlier but do not seem to be important more recently, 
identifies influences that seem to be important now but were not important 
in 1972, and combines these findings with other sources of information about 
demographic trends and the amounts and types of student. aid available. 
Inferences are drawn about the respective impacts of policy, demographics, 
and the "autonomous" changes in social attitudes on access to postsecondary 
education for young people of traditional college age. The results are 
presented in carefully selected one-, two-, and three-dimensional tables. 



Overview 

CES ' Longitudinal Studies Program ^ 

The mandate of the Center for Education Statistics (CESJI includes the 
responsibility to "collect and disseminate statistics and other data related 
to education iti the United States" and to "conduct and publish reports on 
specific analyses of the meaning and significance of such statistics" 
(Education Amendments of 1974 - Public taw 93-380, Title V, Section 501), 
amending Part A of the General Education Provisions Act) . 
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eons is tent with this mandate and in. response to the need fb>- tjolicy- 

"^®^f"^'. ^i°^e:sertes data on a natiiphally represeStative sample of high 
|chQQl students, CES instituted its long-term National Longitudinal 
?tudies JNLS5 program. The general aim of the NLS program is to study 
longitudinally the educational, vocational, and personal development of 
high school students and the personal, familial, social, institutional, and 
cultural factors that may affect that development. 

The NLS program was planned to utilize time-series data in two ways • 

(1) each cohort is surveyed at regular intervals over a spari of years, and 

(2) comparable data is obtained from successive cohorts, permitting studies 
of_^ trends relexrant to educational and career development and societal 
roles. ^The NLS program consists of two major studies: The National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS '72) and Hieh 
School and Beyond (HS&B) . ^ 

The first, NLS '72, began with the collection of comprehensive Base 
Year data from over 22,000 high school seniors in the spring of 1972. Four 
Follow-Up surveys were conducted in the fall and winter for 1972 1974 
1976 and 1979^ using a combination of mail surveys and personal 'and ' 
telephone interviews. 

^^^_,^^^°"^' «S&B, was designed to inform Federal and State policy in 
^he decade of the 198es. HS&B began in 1980 with the collection of fiLe 
Year data on high schools seniors and sophomores. The Fi^st Foilow-Up 

the JpSg^of 198? """^ °' ^^^""'^ cor^te^ in 



History of Htp;h School and^^voT^ 



the lirW^T^^^- "'ff "^'^ designed to build on 

the NLS^72 in three ways. First, the Base Year of HS&B included a 1980 
cohort of high school seniors that was directly comparable to the 1972 
cohort.^Replication of selected 1972 student questionnaire items and test 
items^makes it possible to analyze changes that have occurred since 1972 
and their relationship to recent Federal policies and programs in 
education. Second, the introduction of a sophomore cohort provides data 
on the many critical educational and vocational choices made between the 
sophomore and senior years in high school, permitting a fuller 
understanding of the secondary school experience and its impact on 
students. Finally, HS&B has expanded the NLS '72 focus by collecting data 
Intel ^ ra^ge Of lifecycle factors, such as family- formation behavior, 
intellectual development, and social participation 

^y, jBrie^ description of Ba.se Year . The Base Year survey was conducted in 

nroh'hnTf '""^5^ ^"'^S" ^^-^-''-^ a highly stratified national 

probability sample of over 1,100 secondary schools as the first stage units 
of selection. Jn the second stage, 36 seniors and 36 sophomores were 
selected per school Jin schools with fewer than 36 in either of these 
oThU' I ^ligible^ students were included). Over 30,000 sophomores and 
28,000 seniors enrolled in 1,015 public and private high schools across the 
country participated in the Base Year survey. (Detailed information about 
the samples can be found in Frankel et al. 1981.) 
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Several special strata were included in the sample with probabilities 
higher than their occurrence in. the population to allow for study of 
certain types of schools or students. These included: 

o Hispanic strata, with probabilities of selection to irtt^are 
sufficient numbers of Cuban, Puerto Rican, and Mexican 
students for separatie analyses 

o a stratum of Catholic schools with high proportions of black 
jstudents 

o a stratum of public alternative schools 

o a stratum of private schools with high- achieving students 

The student questibniiaires focused on individual and family 
background, high school experiences , work experiences , and plans for the 
future. Cognitive tests administered to students measured both verbal and 
quantitative abilities. In addition, sophomore tests included achievement 

measures in science, writing, and civics, while seniors were asked to 

respond to tests measuring abstract and nonverbal abilities. Of the 194 
test items administered to the HS&B senior cohort in the Base Year, 86 
percent were identical to those given to the NLS ' 72 Base Year respondents. 
A supplementary parent, questionnaire elicited information about how family 
attitudes and financial planning effect postsecondary educational goals. 



Overview of first Follow-Up Design 

Sample design . The First Follow-Up sample consists of approximately 
30, GOO 1980 sophomores and 12,000 1980 seniors. It retains the multistage, 
stratified, and clustered__design of the Base Year sampla. All students 
selected during the Base Year (including nbnresponderits) had a probability 

of inclusion in the First Follow-Up. Unequal probabilities were 

compensated by weighting. NORC attempted to survey all 1980 sophomores 
(ihclud ing Base Year nonrespdndents) who were still enrolled in their 
original Base Year schools. Certain categories of 1980 sopho mores ho 
longer enrolled in their original schools were subsampled and certain 
categories were sampled with certainty. A subsample of 11,500 students was 
selected from among the senior cohort Base Year participants. This 
subsampling was carried out so as tp_ ensure the analytic power to address 
policy issues in areas such as excellence in education, access to 
postsecondary education, heed for financial aid, and the impact of 
education on career choices. Further information on the sampling 
procedures, data collection, and isurvey administration may be found in 
Jones et al. 1983. 

Policy Issues 

Access to postsecondary education is always of great concern . State 
and local policjnnakers are concerned because substantial fractions of 
their budgets are allocated to education. As David Brenemen (1978) has 
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"°^®**'_?^^_?'??eral gbvernment concern is extensive, also: "Over 400 
'^^P"^'^® legislative provisions .govern the fl5w 8f Federal dollars to 
postsecondary students and institutions, and virtually every Federal aEehcy 
prpyides^ some form of support." The concern to economic and educational 
policymaicers has intensified since the start of the 'Excellence" movement 
_ Public perception of a decline in the quality of American edu-.ation-- 
primarily^at th^ elementary and secondary leVels. but also to some extent 
at the college level- -has been reinforced and reemphasized by a flood of 
recent reports. The most widely publicized of these was probably 
A Nation at Ri.sk , the report of the President's National Commission on 
Excellence in Education. The shortcomings noted in that and other reports 
n^ed not be restated here. The main points to be noted are the pressure 
that these reports have put on the educational establishment and on 
policymakers at ail levels to improve educational programs and the 
increased level of public awareness of educational issues that these 
reports have created. 

^ A^principal reason foi this concern about educational quality is the 
role education is perceived to have in helping the nation to meet the 
economic challenges posed by the decline of traditional American 
manufacturing industries and the growth of technologically more 
sophisticated industries. The concern is that too many students are not 
w^ll-prepared for their post secondary education and that too frequently 
they^study "soft" subjects at the postsecondary level: This report 
fopn ^ ^ ^""^^"^ of academic orientation of postsecondary students in 

1980-81 compared to those in 1972-73. For example, it asks whether today's 
postsecondary students are less likely than they were a V .ade ago to come 
from among ^hose students scoring above the median on te .is of academic 
aptitude. The report also asks the data whether a smaller percentage of 
students now than in 1972-73 are studying technically-oriented or more 
academically- demanding course areas. 

T,r-o<=.^".?^^^^.^!!'^ restrictions on eligibility have caught the attention of 
prospective students and their families and of postsecondary school 

1973 to sf fi^S^^f^^'^r^'T^o. ^^^^ ^^""^ f""" $122 million in 

rSEOr? h!^ ^"PP^^""^^^^^ Educational Opportunity Grants 

(SEOG) had^grown from $210 million in 1974 to §370 million in 198l! From 
1973 to 1981^National Direct Student Loans JNDSL) had risen from $240 

I c" "•iiiion in 1980-81 and Federally Insured (Guar- 

S flf?^ f?"f^"^^°f^^„^^S^^ had risen by a factor of 6, from 

laimer ^^^^-^l .to $6 . 2 billion (Gillespie and Carlson 1^84): As 

Palmer and Sawhill have pointed out, the growth was very rapid recently 
"Between FY1978 and FY1981 out lays in these progra:„. (Llllrant Sd ?SL) 
had increased by 114 percent, partially as a result of the extension of 
Pell grants to middle income students, the removal of any income restric- 

K ^i^Sl^ilf^y subsidized loans, and the rise in the implicit GSL 

subsidy when market interest rates soared in the early 1980s, making the 
loans more attractive. By FY1981 Federal spending on student aid ^ 
(excluding the GI bill and Social Security) was $6 billion aud accounted 
for nearly 80^ percent or the tuition and fee income of all colleges and 
^?,^r"^ (^o^Pared with 39 percent in FY1976)" (1984 p 

li- '. . ^''^ that removed the income eligibility restrictions and ' 
stimulated greatly increased outlays vms a response to what middle income 
r^^t^ U^'^f u^.^ increasingly inequitable situation, in which high 
costs combined with income restrictions on aid eligibility to make 
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fihahcihg educational expenses iricieasihgly difficult in the late 197bs. 
Its name reflects that perception: Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 
1978 iMISAA)_. 

Original budget proposals would have cut student financial aid and 
loan subsidies by 44 percent between 1981 and 1983. Also proposed were 
cuts in Pell grants^ elimination of the SEOG, NDSL and State student _ 
incentive grant programs, reduced subsidies for GSL, and exclusion of 
graduate and professional students from the GSL program. Actual cuts 
included the 4-year phase-out of Social Security educational benefits, 
reductions in the health. professions training and nursing loans programs 
(Aaron et al. 1982, pp. 142-144), and reestablishmeht of some iricdme 
eligibilityand interest subsidy restraints. The prospect of further cuts 
in student financial aid continues to be an important issue. The data from 
HS&B and NLS '72 permit consideration of which groups in 1980-81 relied 
most heavily on each source of financing. 

These changes in student financial aid have revived another issue. 
Much of this report is concerned with equality of postsecondary 
educational opportunity. Attendance rates by race/ethnicity, gender, _ 
parental income, socioeconomic status, academic aptitude, and region of the 
country inform the broad issues of equity in access. Figures showing the 
rates of use of various sources of financing for pbstsecbridary education 
allow one to assess the extent to which Federal, State, arid private isdiirces 
of financing complement or duplicate each other and whether Government 
sources of assistarice have served primarily to ameliorate or exacerbate 
differences inaccess^ 

Concurrently with this debate on student aid, the schools themselves: 
have been extending aid with increasing frequency to students from middle _ 
and upper-middle income families . According to Delores Cross, president of 
the New York State Higher Education Services Corporation, this charige 
represents a new direction in providing financial iriceritives to students. 
Colleges and universities are now providirig help to groups that have tradi- 
tionally provided the bulk of the college population ( New York Times^ 
November 12, 1983, pp. 1, 9). This report examines whether these reported 
shifts in private sources of aid have been significant enough to change the 
distribution of private and school -funded sources of aid among students 
with different levels of family income. 

New proposals to expand the scope of Government aid programs and to 
modify their structure are being debated. The College Board estimates, for 
example, that proposals to allbv; $250 in tuition tax credits or to permit 
tax deductions of up to $2,000 per year for special sayirigs accburits to 
finance educatibrial experises would cbst the Treasury $2.5 billiori per year 
in tax revenues. Aribther proposal to allow iricome from savings accounts 
for college expenses to be tax-free up to $1,000 per year would cost about 
$500 million, according to the College Board (Hauptman and Gladieux (1984). 
Clearly, the role and impact of Federal student aid is a leading issue in 
educational policy for the 1980s. 

Researchers and policymakers have become aware of the confluence of 
three trends that threaten to alter fundamentally the character of post- 
secondary education and to create severe tension between the public and 
private sectors of jpbstsecondary educatibn. The first trerid is related to 
the general increase iri cbllege cbsts that has already beeri rioted. The 
relative costs to studerits of public and private institutions have changed 
over the last several years because the costs at private institutions have 
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^eeh. rising abbut 1 percent per year faster than costs for similar public 

institutions, at least since 1974-75 (CES, 1982b, p. 141). These 

differential rates of cost increase can be expected to have more severe 

impacts on private than on public institutions because the former draw a 

larger percentage of their revenues from students than do the latter In 

1980, the private universities obtained 36.1 percent of their revenues from 

students, compared to 25.1 percent for public universities. The ratio for 

non-university 4-year institutions showed an even greater contrast with 

private and public institutionis , respectively getting 58.0 percent 'and 22 

percent of revenues from students (CES 1982a, p. 148). 

_ The second trend is the projected decline in student enrollments 

based on the decline in population of traditional college age. The 18-24 

year age group will decline from 29.5 million in 1981 to 23.2 million in 

1995 (Breneman and Nelson 1980, p. 235). Overall declines in enrollment 

have not yet materialized. The effects of a possible decline have been 

magnified by the fact that the number of postsecondary institutions has 

continued to increase (CES 1982b, p. 114J and the rate of school closings 

has fallen since 1974-75 (CES 1983, p. 97). The decline has been averted 

in part by recruiting more nontraditibnal students and by placing students 

in programs that are more flexible and better- suited to their nontradi- 

tional needs. The increases in enrollments of blacks and females in recent 

years are in part a consequence of this strategy. So is the relatively 

rapid increase in enrollments in 2 -year institutions, to the point that 

students in 4-year institutions in 1982 comprised only 61.7 percent of 

college students compared to 70.1 percent in 1972 (CES 1983 p 80) A 

further indication is that full-time students were in 1982 only 58.3 percent 

foot ^''s^f"''^' =°'"P^^^*^ ^° 65.9 percent that they comprised in 1972 (CES 
lyo J , p . 80) . 

. Ej"Phasls on recruiting nontraditional students is expected to continue 
into the _ 1990s because the decline in the age group 18-24 occurs mainly 
among whites. Minority youth will increase from 14.2 percent to 19 3 
percent of that age group by 1995 (Breneman and Nelson 1980, p 235) 

Increases in aid to middle income students reflect another strategy 
used by individual schools, which attempt to maintain both their 
enrollments and their academic standards as the population of students of 
traditional college age decline, This strategy results in intense 
competition for the best academic students among those of traditional 
college age. 

The concerns foi policy aire i;wof bid. First, in the competition to 
recruit the best students of traditional college age, resources that could 
be used to aid truly needy students may be redirected into a (privately 
advantageous but socially unproductive) bidding -.rar. Second, in order to 
remain economically viable, schools may lower their standards for 
admission. That could reduce the value of a college degree and waste 
considerable time for students who will not benefit significantly from 
postsecondary education. 

The thiid trend is closely related to this danger that college 
diplomas may lose some economic Value. It threatens both public and 
private institutions, although the Worsening relative price position of 
private^ ins titutipns suggests that they may bear a disproportionate share 
of ^ the impact. The trend is that of a decline in the rate of return to a 
college education. Despite the doubts of some observers that students 
plan their education rationally, a recent survey by the American Council 
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oh Education suggests at least that student choices of fields are sensitive 
to. their perceptions of jbfc opportunities. Deans and other academic 
officials who were questioned in that survey noted, for example, a recent 
strong trend of students to select engineering and science programs because 
they expected those fields to have better job opportunities ( New York 
Times . November 27, 1983, p. 11). To the extent that field offerings vary 
by type of institution, choices among institutions will also be affected Jsy 
perceptions of job opportunities. Current preferences for scientific and 
technical fields probably bodes greater ill for private liberal arts 
institutions than for any other type. Moreover, this reasoning implies 
that the overall level of enrollment in postsecondary institutions may be 
sensitive to the perception of the rate of return to college diplomas, 
whatever the field. The most. recent available data on_ this issue show 
that, after adjusting, for inflation, _ the average, annual salary of recent 
college graduates in 1981 was about 5 percent below that of 1978 (CES 
1983). This finding suggest that the trend toward lower rates of return 
found by Freeman (1976) continues into the 1980s. 

Several issues for public policy emerge from this conflict between the 
public and private sectors of the educatidnal system and the likely 
differences in impact that current ^rends will have on these two sectors. 
McPhercon (1978) discusses some of these problems in detail. He notes that 
whetEher the decline in traditional student population will have a more 
severe effect on private schools than on public institutions depends in 
part on the magnitude of the tuition gap between public and private in- 
stitutions and_ in part on the sensitivity of enrollment choices to the size 
of the gap. The size of the gap depends , in turn, on decisions at all 
levels of government concerning tuition and aid availability. 

Bretienian and Nelson note that these demographic changes will provide 
the Federal government with an opportunity to influence the competition for 
students. They argue that the diversity of the Americsm educational system 
is one of its great strengths and argues strongly against Federal 
intervention ^1980, p. 242). But even if Federal policymakers attempt to 
remain neutral, Breneman and Nelson note. State and local policymakers will 
have many difficult decisions to make if the projected reductions in 
ehrbllmerit are realized. Cbmihuhity colleges may lose to 4-year schools 
students who in previous years would have attended the cbnuhuriity college 
full-time and later transferred to 4-year schoolis . States must decide how 
to react to such shifts if they should occur (1980, p. 238). The HS&B data 
can show whether such shifts had begun by 1980-81. 

Breneman and Nelson also point out other implications of the decline 
in enrollments.. If State colleges find themselves with excess capacity, 
each State will haye_to decide whether to recruit out-of-state students 
more heavily than before. Also, States may be forced _to_ revise, the.ir 
formulae for funding State institutions, since most of those rules depend 
heavily on enrollment. If private institutions are hurt too severely by 
these trends. States may have to consider whether to support troubled 
private institutions . States will also have to decide whether to increase 
^b^.??'^^??^^??^^?^ of educational planning in the State. Such 
centralization is likely to have a detrimental impact on the State 
educational systems, according to Breneman and Nelson, because it will 
reduce autonomy and restrict innovation. The precise impact depends on the 
cpmpositiph of enrollment, the public/private distribution of enrollment, 
the distribution between full- and part-time students, and the subjects 
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students elect to stUdy (1986, pp^ 238-242). This study can shbw the 
strength of any national trends in enrollment cohipbsitibn arid analyze their 
relationship to personal characteristics of the students. 

Although many other reasons could be stated for the immediacy of 
considering the data presented in this report, only one more will be noted 

__??9en<: reisearch raises serious doubts about the manner in which 2- 
y®^^?9*^°??s are serving One of their principal functions, to prepare 
students to transfer to 4-year institutions to complete bachelor- level 
studies. Several researchers have noted that even among students aspiring 
to 4-year degrees and even after correcting for differences in academic 
ability, students who start at 2-year colleges are less likely to 
eventually obtain a bachelor's degree than are those students who start at 
4-year institutions (Anderson 1978, 1981; Breneman and Nelson 1981; 
Campbell, Gardner, and Winterstein 1984; Clowes and Levin 1980; Le^in and 
Clowes 1980). If these researchers are correct^ and if 4-year degrees are 
preferable to 2 -year degrees (with or without some additional schooling), 
then recent trends toward more frequent enrollments in 2-year institutions 
may be unfortunate for national educational goals . This report considers 
the extent to which enrollment shifts toward 2-year institutions are 
taking place and among which groups of students. 

Organization of the Report 

Results are presented in four chapters that cover educational 
expectations, rates of enrollment, characteristics of institutions and 
programs selected, aivd methods of financing the expenses of students, with 
a final chapter addressing the conclusions, policy implications, and areas 
for further study. The present chapter describes the scope of the others 
and explains the selection of areas that are explored. It also describes 
the HS&B and NLS' 72 data sets and the methods of analysis employed. 

The second chapter focuses on educational expectations and plans 
Expectations are usually expressed in terms of the level of education 
Educational plans refer to the types of institutions people prefer oi 
expect to attend and the intended timing of their attendance. The plans 
and expectations of high school seniors and sophomores in 1980 (HS&B) and 
1972 (NLS '72) are examined and compared. The personal background 
characteristics and experiences that are associated with differences in 
plans and expectations are considered and compared. Plans and expectations 
are important to consider because they are a principal indicator of whether 
people will actually pursue pbstsecondary education. 

Plans and expectations may be important indicators of social trends 
which educational policymakers must attempt to anticipate or to which they 
must react. If fewer males expect to pursue postsecondary education now 
than did a decade ago, the composition Of the student body will change and 
the appropriate content of individual courses or the mix among courses may 
change significantly. Changes in aspirations over time among members of 
specific racial/ethnic groups may have profound implications for whether 
anticipated demographic changes in the composition of the traditional 
college-age population will have the projected impacts on enrollments 
These enrollment impacts, in turn, will shape the struggle among public and 
private institutions^ and among 4-year, 2;year, and vocational schools for 
a declining number of traditional college-age students. In addition aspir- 
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aspirations and expectations are primary indicators of the fierce^ion of 
equity in educational access among females, members of minority racial/ethnic 
groups, or ecbnbiriically disadvantaged students. Substantia] differences 
in that perception over tittle or attidng the groups at a particular time aire 
important indicators of whether access is perceived to be equitable. Equally 
important is the comparison between plans and accomplishments as an indica- 
tion of whether unrealistic expectations are being fostered among particular 
groups of people, with important long-term implications as expectations are 
consistently frustrated. 

_ Also important in prompting the efficiency of the educational system 
is whether those students who are likely to benefit, most from postsecondary 
education are also those most likely to expect or plan to pursiie it. That 
relationship is examined in hapter 2. Also important in evaluating 
efficiiency is the pattern of change in aspirations or expectations and 
whether those changes are more likely atiibrig students from certain 

than among others. These pat- 
terns of changes are examined in chapter 2. 

Chapter 3 asks the questions of who attended postsecondary schools and 
the degree to which attendance matched plans. it relates attendance 
patterns to background characteristics such as race, gender, socioeconomic 
status of the respondent ' s family , incpne of the family, region of 
residence, academic aptitude, and curriculum, fdllpwed in high school. 
These tabulations provide the direct ihdfcatioh of whether differentials in 
rates of attendance among racial/ethnic groups, among students from 
different levels of socioeconomic status or with different family incomes, 
and between genders have widened or narrowed. They also show whether 
attendance rates overall have increased or decreased over the last decade. 
Because the tabulations are made for many of these background character- 
istics, one can judge whether the relationships between background factors 
arid atteridarice have changed oyer tin:e or whether observed changes in 
attendance patterns reflect chariges iri the distributions of background 
characteristics. The relationships among student ability, family income, 
and socioeconomic status are given special emphasis. Finally, the match 
between expectations and plans and actual attendance patterns is presented. 
Groups experiencing frustrations in achieving their plans are identified 
and the implications for equity are noted. 

To the extent that aspirations match attendance, differences in 
attendance patterns, among groups and changes between 1972 and 1980 within 
groups or iri the relationships among groups show whether and to what extent 
projected changes iri the coihpbsitibri of entering student classes are _ 
already occurring. As rioted above, these projected changes have profound 
implications for the number, size and type of postsecondary iristitutions , 
and the structure of their programs. 

These attendance patterns also have implications for other policy 
concerns noted earlier. Whether the brightest students are more likely now 
than they were a decade ago to attend 4-year institutions or whether they 
are more likely to attend lower-level institutions or not pursue 
pdstsecoridary education at all carry important implications for those 
policymakers who are counting on the educational system to foster economic 
growth arid to aid iri meeting foreign economic, competition. Also, whether 
middle iricotne students are attendirig more or less often than others is ah 
indication of whether any exceptibrial firianciai pre sure bn middle income 
families is adversely affecting the attendance rates of their children. 
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Chapter 4 examines several decisions made by those who attend 
pbsts#cbhdary institutions. The types of schools (4 -year, 2 -year, or 
vocational, public or private, in- state or out-of-state) attended are 
compared with the background characteristics of the students who attend, in 
order to gain further insight into the degree to which equity extends to 
types of institutions attended and the influence of personal characteris- 
tics on the types of institutions attended. _ Such tabulations are 
especially important for Judging whether and to what extent shifts in 
^nrpllment among types of institutions have already begun. They can also 
indicate the extent of enrollment in 2-year institutions by students who 
aspire to bachelor or higher level degrees and the race/gender patterns of 
such enrollments.. These rates of attendance are relevant to assessing the 
scope of the problem of students who aspire to 4-year degrees who niight be 
less likely to attain them because of attendance at 2-year institution-,. 

Chapter 5 presents the patterns of financing individuals' expenses for 

postsecondary education. Thirty financing sources are grouped into four 
categories (aid, loans, friends' or relatives' aid, and use of own savings 
or earnings). Tabulations are presented that show the relative frequencies 
with which these sources (both detailed and grouped) are used by students 
with various personal and background characteristics and the relative 
importance (measured as the fraction of expenses met through that category 
of aid) of each of the. four categories to each race/gender, income, and 
aptitude group. Finally, tabulations show the frequency of use of aid by 
source for 4 -year, 2 -year, and voc-tech schools. 

_^ These tabulations in chapter 5 permit one to assess whether middle 

income families face relatively greater financing difficulties than their 
counterparts with higher or lower incomes. Greater burdens would be 
indicated by a heavier dependence on loans, friends' or relatives' aid, and 
own sources of financing. One can judge the extent to which aid froS any 
specific source is allocated according to need or to academic performance. 
These distribution patterns have important implications for assessing the' 
role of each source of aid in promoting equity in access ox promoting 
access based on academic performance. One can Judge the degree to which 
Federal sources of aid tend to complement (or to dupiicare) patterns of aid 
offered by State governments , the schools themselves, and private sources 
fiy comparing the distributions in 1980-81 with those in 1972-73 one can 
also get a sense of the relative impact of the major changes in aid 
programs over the past decade. One can also see the relative degree of 
reliance that various groups place on each source of aid ^primarily as 
they existed before the most recent changes described earlier). (Student 
reports of use of specific sources of financing are likely to contain some 
errors. The discussion in chapter 5 describes the likely sources and 
nature of the errors more completely. it also compares self -reported 
frequencies to frequencies of use reported in other data sources.) 



Analv^is-Methed^ 

The approach to analysis in this study is straightfbrward. All data 
from the HS&B data set are presented in simple tables that show the 
relationship of the activity or attitude in question to the person's 
personal characteristics or circumstances. Where several factors interact, 
relationships are controlled in three-dimensional tables. The statistical' 
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significance of differences between groups of people within HS&B are judged 
by standard t-tests. Because the sample is stratified, the distributions 
of respondents are weighted in order to make the weighted proportions 
representative of the population of 1980 high school seniors. The follow- 
up weights are used in all tables. The t-tests are complicated by the fact 
that the variance of a weighted prbpbrtion_is _ a fuhctiph of the variances 
within each of the strata in the sample. Estimating the true sampling 
variances ur:ing the strictly appropriate formulae for each of the 
comparisons one might want to make is a very tedious and exacting task. 

The sampling variances can be approximated, however, by a technique 
known as balanced repeated replication (BRP). BRR uses subsamples within 
the larger sample, balanced according to the sample stratification design, 
to estimate the sampling variability of any proportions being calculated. 
The standard errors produced by the BRR calculations are then used in 
standard t-tests of the significance of th_e difference between two means or 
proportions. For each table in the text that uses data from HS5JB, the 
appendix contains a corrcspbridihg table which shows the standard error 
estimated by BRR for each proportion that appears in the text table. 
Readers can make their own checks of significance as they wish in 
examining the data In any table by turning to the appropriate table of 
standard errors in the appendix. Although the results of such significance 
tests are not shown explicitly in the text, only differences that are 
statistically significant at the .05 level (alpha error) are discussed 
unless the text specifically notes otherwise. 

Comparisons over time, usually between HS&B and NLS '72, are 
complicated by practical limitations cn this_ project. In most cases, _ 
results drawn from NLS ' 72 are taken from other published work. Complete 
information on the variability of proportions or means is hot available in 
mo?t of these other references. Formal tests of differences are often not 
possible, therefore, when comparing the 1972-73 period to the 1980-81 
period. 

• Variable Descriptions 

Most concepts and their counterparts as defined in the data are 
discussed in the chapters in which they first appear. How_ ever, several 
variables are used consistently across all chapters, and their 
specifications are discussed here. 

Only three racial/ethnic groups are discussed in these data: whites, 
blacks, and Hispanics. American Indians, Alaskan Natives, Asian or Pacific 
islanders, and those of "Other" racial/ethnic origins are omitted from the 
tables because there were simply too few of them in each group to permit 
one to estimate their patterns of behavior with much confidence. in the 
analyses of the HS&B data these other racial/ethnic groups have not been 
combined with whites, but many of the other studies that are drawn upon 
here for comparisons are not explicit regarding their treatment of these 
minority respondents , 

The classification into these racial/ethnic groups was made by NORC 
under contract from CES from more detailed responses to survey questions 
asking the racial and ethnic heritage of the respondents. For further 
details, see Jones et r.l. 1983, p. 61. 
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Socioeconomic status (SES) cbmbihes several attributes of the 
^tudenfs parents and home learning environment, as measured in the Base 
Y^ar (1980) questionnaire; It thus precedes any postsedondary experiences 
the student may have; The level of education and the occupation of each 
parent (as reported by the student) are considered, as are family income 
and the student's responses to a series of questions concerning th-^ 
learning environment in the home and the possession of certain consumer 
durable goods . The grouping of respondents into quartileS along with SES 
scale was used here as it was calculated by NORC from base year data For 
a more complete description of the scale, see HS&B 1980 and JoneS et al. 
1983, pp. 62-64. The SES scaLe used in most studies involving the NLS '72 
data is similar to that for HS&B but it differs in some details and the 
two middle quartiies were combined in the composite categorical variable 
that most researchers found convenient to use. Thus, comparisons lose some 
detail because of the lesser detail available for NLS '72. For a 
description of the SES scale for NLS '72 see Riccobono et al. 1981 

What is referred to later as a measure of academic aptitude is a 
composite score calculated from reading, vocabulary, and mathematics tests 
administered to most respondents during their senior year in high school 
The details of the calculations are given in Jones et al. 1983, p. 62. 
Although this measure is described as an aptitude composite it ±s 
necessarily a product of academic aptitude or ability and academic perform- 
ance or achievement. These four terms are thus used interchangeably in the 
following chapters to refer to this particular variable. Tlie terms of 
course, refer to different but often closely related concepts. It is 
recognized that the variable is hot as strictly a measure of performance or 
achievement aS would be class rank or high school grades, but the authors 
regarded it as a better measure of aptitude than either class rank oi grades 

The measure of family income used here combines information from two 
sources. The parents of a subsample of the HS&B students were interviewed 
Among the informatibn solicited from them was that concerning their income! 
The family income measure used in the analyses that follow was drawn from 
the parent responses when available. Otherwise, the student's response to 
a survey question was used. That question identified seven ranges of 
^ncome and asked the students to choose that range in which their own 
family s income fell. Parental responses were converted from continuous 
data into^ categorical data to match the ranges in the student question 
When neither parent nor student reported income, no attempt was made to use 
SES or parental occupations to impute income levels to the family 
Instead, the income variable was given a code indicating that the 'data were 
missing, and the observation was dropped from tables involving income. 



ResBonsfr Rates 



The information on high school seniors of the class of 1972 is 
primarily from secondary sources^ For this reason response rates 
associated with the analyses of this cohort will not be discussed. The 
major focus of this study, however, is on the 1980 cohort of high school 
seniors. Both base year and first follow-up data on this cohort area used 
in this report. For the primary sampling unit, the high School, 1,122 
high schools were selected to participate and an additional 204 high 
schools were selected to substitute for over which refused to participate 
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Of the 34^981 high school seniors _drawh from the 1 , 015 participating 
schools in the base year sample, 28,240 completed the questidnnaire for an 
81% respbnsa rate. For the first fdllbw-up 11,995 of the base year seniors 
were drawn for the firist follow- up sample and 11,2!27 or 94% completed the 
first follow-up questionnaire. 

On a variable basis the classification or control variables of 
race/ethnicity, sex, and region of the country had the lowest non-response 
rates, zero. High school program and SES were next lowest with item non- 
response rates of less than three percent. The noh- response rate for the 
test quartile variable was next with ah item non-response rate of ten 
percent. The last classification variable used in th_e_ analysis is family 
income. As discussed above it is a constructed variable iti which data 
reported by parents were used first and student reported data second. 

Response rates for the dependent variables in the student generally 
range from one-half of one percent to three percent. Financial items 
requiring the survey member to recall both the amount and the type of the 
financial item (cost or resource) generally had larger non-response rates, 
ranging from two to eight percent, 

Theere ti^al framework 

Three broad categories of pdstsecbtldary institutions are identified 
here: vocational •schools, 2 -year colleges , and 4 -year cdlleges di 
universities. For the sake of the readability of this report, several 
terms are used interchangeably for each category. Thus, "2 -year 
institutions", "2-year colleges", "junior colleges", and "community 
colleges" are used to refer to the same group of institutions. This 
practice is followed de spite the facts that some postsecondary vocational 
schools have 2-year (or longer) programs, and that not all community 
cdlleges are exactly like all jutiidr cdlleges. Similarly, the terms "4- 
year college", "university", and "4-year itistitutidn" are used 
synonymously, despite the obvious areas vhere those terms do not overlap, 
strictly speaking. Where a distinction is important, as in discussing the 
implications for 4-year, private, liberal-arts colleges of shifting 
enrollment patterns, the distinction is explicitly noted. 

Using HS&B data requires limiting the range of factors that are 
considered from among all those that are possible influences on 
postsecondary access. Guidance on this selection is offered by four major 
thedretical perspectives on educational attainment and a review of work 
spawned by thdse theories. 

The human capital approach of econdmics and the status attainment 
approach of sociology complement each other on this topic. A iiubstantial 
body of literature from the status attainment perspective finds that 
aspirations and educational attainment are closely related and considers 
the factors that influence both. The human capital approach considers the 
labor market and financial aspects of schooling decisions, while treating 
preferences and aspirations as given. The limitations of these approaches 
have spawned alternative views, two of which are discussed here, the dual- 
labdr market approach and a view which, for lack of _ a generally accepted 
term, is referred td here as educational credentialling. _ A brief summary 
of each approach prdvides the basis for selecting variables that are 
expected to affect access. A review of empirical studies shows which of 
these factors receive support in data for their association with attendance. 
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The basic idea ihthe status -attainment model^ (see Halier (1982) and 
Cole lough arid Hbrari (1983) for recent reviews) is that career statuses such 
?s occupation, and ihcome are passed from generation to 

generation by a sequence of inter personal processes termed "significant 
other influence^" The influence of significant others, (parents, other 
adults, and peers) helps to shape career plans of youths and those plans 
affect educational and occupational attainments, 

-- Tlie basic theoretical vie\^oint of the model is that parental status 
affects occupational status of offspring through the following path: from 
parents to significant others to career plans to schooling to occupational 
achievement. Additionally, mental ability and school grades influence 
occupational achievement through, a similar sequence of steps. 

This relatively simple model has stimulated an enormous amount of 

S ewe 11 arid his associates have presented numerous tests of the 
Wisconsin Model of status attainment, and have advocated several refinements 
of the original version. (Sewell, Haller, and Fortes 1970; Sewell, Halier, 
and Ohlendorf 1969) . In seminal research on the Wisconsin data, ah index 
of significant others' attitudes was constructed from parental encourage- 
ment to attend college, teacher's encouragement to attend college, and peer 
plans to attend college, ail as perceived by the respondent. This 
composite variable. was found to account for well over half of the indirect 
effects of parental status oh educational and occupational expectatibris , 
and also to accburit for 35 to 40 percent of the total effects. 

The initial results based on the Wisconsin data have been submitted to 

numerous tests drawing on a wide variety of data sets. Examination of the 
role of significant others and career aspirations. forms an important focus 
of most of this work (Sewell and Hauser 1975; Woelfel and Haller 1971; 
Kercfchpff 1974; Kerckhoff and Huff 1974; Curry et al. 1976; Curry et al. 
1978; Picpu_and_ Carter 1976; Porter 1974; Rehberg and Hbtchkiss 1972; 
Williams 1972, 1975 ;_Wilson_ and Fortes 1975; Haller and Butter worth 'i960; 
Duncan, Haller, arid Fortes 1968; Alexander and jEckiand 1974; Alexander, 
Eckiand, and Griff iri 1975; Hbut and Morgan 1975; Hotchkiss and Chiteji' 
1981; Duncan^ Feathermari, arid Duncan 1972; Sewell, Hauser, and Wolf 1980; 
Featherman and Hauser 1978; Otto and Haller 1979). Though specific details 
differ among data sets, these studies tend to support the status attain- 
ment model. The pivotal role of parents continues to emerge from 
guarititative investigation. (For recent evidence, see Davies and Kandel 
1981.) 

Human Capital 

individual's decisions about continuing education beyond high 

school^ the human capital perspective is a useful organizing principle. 
The focus on individual decisibri-making fits well with the available data 
in HS&B and NLS '72. 

In its most basic form, the premise bf the human capital viewpoint is 
that additional schooling increases the individual's productivity. That 
viewpoint reflects the investment motive fbr acquiring education. 
Schooling itself may be enjoyable to some people and disagreeable to 
others, and this fact reflects the consumption motive for acquiring 
education. Human capital theory emphasizes the investment motive. 
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The schooling people obtain is finite hecause schodling iniposes costs, 
Tibt ptily because of tuition and living expenses but ais^^^ it 
requires time that could otherwise be devoted to either work or leisure. 
An important element of the total cost of schooling is foregone earnings 
and leisure. _____ 

Theoretical formulations of the huinari capital model have been, analyzed 
intensively by Becker (1975) , Ghez and_Becker ^1975) , Blinder and Weiss 
(1976), Sen-Porath n967) , Heckman (1976) and Rosen (1976). A large 
empirical economic literature has grown out of this approach. The early 
work is summarized by Mincer (1970). A more recent summary is given by 
Blaug (1976). 

Dual Labor Market 

For several years following their introductions, respectively , into 
sociology and economics, the status -attainment model dominated stratifica- 
tion research, and the human capital model dominated economic research of 
educational attainment. Horah (1978) identifies status -attainment research 
with a conservative view of stratification processes. He points out that 
the independent variables predicting status attainments aire individual 

characteristics, implying that status rewards are allocated by a 

cdmpetiti|fe process in a free market. Hence^ the similar predictions of 
status attainment and human capital models should not be surprising. Horan 
then goes on to identify dual labor market theory as a promising 
alternative to (or supplement to) the status attainment approach (and, by 
implication, the human capital approach). The dual labor market theory 
has stimulated much empirical research, (e . g^, , __Dberinger and Piore 1971; 
Cain 1976;_Becfc et al. 1978i D'Amico 1982L_Tplbert, Hbran,_ and Beck 1980; 
Rosenberg_1980;__Osterman 19751 Kalleberg, Wallace, and Althauser 1981; 
Jacobs 1982; Tolbert 1982). In fact, in recent sociological Journals , 
papers addressing social stratification that are concerned with the dual 
economy probably outnumber those that would fit into the traditional 
status -attainment paradigm. ______ 

An important theme in the dual labor market theory is that the effect 
of human- capital variables on earnings is not the same for those who work 
in the secondary labor market as it is for those who work in the primary 
labor market (Pinera and Selowsky 1978). Beck and his associates (1978), 
for example, find that years of schooling and acquisition of formal degree 
"interact" with the labor market, variable in their earnings equation. Simi 
lar_f indings, are reported by Kallebergj Wallace, and Althauser (1981), and 
by Tolbert, Hbrah, and Beck (1980). Although the data are not entirely 
consistent, education appears to be more effective in producing income in 
the primary market. To the extent that these differences are accurately 
perceived by prospective students, the factors that influence educational 
aspirations and attainment are likely to have different impacts on 
educational choice depending on whether or not the prospective student 
expects to find emplojrment in the primary market. 

If dual_ labor market theory did not make an additional hypothesis, 
there would be no necessary, differences between the status attainment view, 
versions of human capital theory that allow for risk, and the dual labor 
market view for identifying factors that affect educational attainment. 
Predictions differ because the dual labor market theory hypothesizes that, 
even among people with equal amounts of education, access to the primary 
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labor market differs systematically with race/ethnicity and gender. It 
hypothesizes that employers use easily identifiable personal characteris- 
tics to evaluate suitability for employment in the primary market, which 
contains the more stable jobs, those with chances for advancement, and 
those that have attendant fringe benefits. This point of view attemptts to 
®^P^^^"^°™?^^^P?^^^_^^_^?^^^S^>*plo3^ problems and the_ residual bias, 
in status and pay^ against females arid minorities that is observed when 
other possible influences are controlled. It argUes that age,^ race/ 
ethnicity and gender are often the basis for employer hiring decisions. 

Dual labor market theory is relevant to postsecondary choices to the 
extent, first, that occupational aspirations influence educational choices; 
second, that occupational aspirations depend on perceived labor market 
opportunities ; and third, that perceived labor market opportunities vary 
systematically by race and gender. People who expect to be unable to use 
their postsecondary (education may elect noz to pursue education beyond high 
school^ . Or they may select educational patterns that fit the perceived 
limitations on their occupational choices. In either case the choices they 
make may be disto-'-ted in socially undesirable directions. 

Educational C ifedent jailing 

The fourth, approach grows out of the theory of market signals (Spehce 
1973; Thurow 1975 J and emphasizes the credentiailing aspects of educational 
attainments. It is similar to dual labor market theory in emphasizing the 
role of access to jobs in determining educational choices and the dominant 
role of employer hiring decisions in determining access to jobs. It 
differs from that theory primarily by emphasizing educational credentials 
rather than age ^ race/ethnicity, or gender as a principal criterion for 
hiring decisions. 

^_ In this view, education does not necessarily (though it may) impart 
skills required for performing (or even learning to perform) a specific 
job. But employers, view the educational credential as a reliable, low- 
cost (easily available) indicator that the individual is likely to perform 
well in the job (Akerlof 1970, Spence 1973). Possession of the credential 
p' vides for people initial access to_ the job, whether they are or are not 
more capable than are those without the credential. In this view, 
educational requirements for hiring may at their inception bear a' 
reasonable relationship to job requirements. But as time passes and 
average educational attainments rise faster than the average educational 
levels required for satisfactory job performance, educational screening 
criteria and true educational re quirements for jobs diverge. Many 
employers base their hiring decisions on employee credentials that are 
increasingly irrelevant to job performance, and students base their 
educational choices more on employer requirements than on either the need 
to acquire skills or the desire to learn more about a particular area of 
^^^^7* '^^^^^^^^^^tlonal and employment decisions are not 

socially optimal (Levin and Rumberger 1983; Rumberger 1984). 

This theory predicts that many people attending postsecondary 
edupation benefit from it only to the extent that they earn access to the 
hiring process. the education does not necessaril5r improve their job 
performance at all. This theory is offered to explain both the secular 
increases during the 1970s in postsecondary attendance, especially among 
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groups that traditionaiiy did not pursue postsecondary education, and the 
observed decline in return to education. A logical extension of the theory 
predicts that postsecondary enrollment in the 18-22 age group should peak 
and then level _off or decline as students and employers become aware that 
the true payoff to the credential is less than expected arid other hiring 
criteria are devised to replace or supplement the credential. It aljsd 
predicts that the relation iship between educational and occupational 
aspirations should be less well-defined in 1980 than in 1972. 

Previous Empirical— Studies 

_ Previous research oh postsecondary attendance offers some insight into 
which of these factors suggested by the theories tend to be borne but as 
importarit iri empirical studies. We are concerned primarily with factors 
that affect access to post secondary education. But if the decisions of 
"which school to attend" and "whether to attend any at ail" are not 
separable, then attention should not be restricted to empirical studies 
that address only the latter question. 

The influence of significant others is powerful. Family socio- 
economic status and its components parents' education, parents ' occupa- 
tion, .parents' income, and learnings environment in the home) are all found 
to influence both the decisibri bf whether to attend arid the choice of which 
iris ti tut ibri to atterid. Higher composite SES scbres increase the likelihood 
of attendarice at any school (CEEB 1974; Christeriseri, Melder, arid Wei sbrbd 
1975; Bishop 1977; Saridell 1976; Jackson 1978; Thomas, Alexander, and 
Eckland 1979; Bowers et al. 1977; Bailey and Collins 1977; Campbell, Gardner, 
and Seitz 1982; eampbell, Gardner^ and Winters tein l^^^)»_an^ increase the 
likelihood of choosing 4-year rather than community colleges (Creech et al. 
1977; Clowes and Levin 1980; ifyde 1982; Campbell, Gardner, and Winters tein 
1984). In 1961 Project Talent data, middle SES students were more likely 
than either high SES or low SES students to attend. 2-year colleges. (Peng 
1977). But dif ferences by SES in_ attendance, rates at 4-year schools may be 
narrowirig sbmewhat arid the bverall relatibriship between SES arid type bf 
school atterided may be charigirig (Peng 1977). Iri ariy everit, SES is one of 
the important correlates bf overall attendarice and bf type bf schobl attend- 
ed. Higher SES students riot only aspire to more education than bthers , they 
are also more likely to fulfill that aspiration (Creech et al. 1977). 

The higher the level of parents' education the more likely the student 
is to attend any institution (Gorrazini, Dugan, and Henry 1972; Manski and 
Wise 1983) and the more likely to apply to 4 -year colleges (Zemsky and 
Oedel 1983; Manski and Wise 1983). A_ particularly interesting recent study 
using a unique data set_and a methodology different from other studies 
cited iri this review, alsbriotes that studerits with higher parerits ' 
educatibri aire less likely tb see their options as being restricted to the 
local community or the State of residence (Zemsky arid Oedel 1983) . 

?^9_?5^^ifs using NL.S '72 find that among other indicators of 

significant other influence, the greater is the percentage of peers in a 
person's high school that go to college, the greater is the likelihood the 
person will attend (Nolfi et al. 1978; Hyde 1982; Campbell, Gardner, and 
Winterstein 1984) . Nolfi et al, (1978) find, in addition, that peer choice 
of type of institution is associated with the individual's choice. 
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Parental income is expected by the human capital model to affect both 
access to any institution and access to specific types of institutions 
because, higher family income (or wealth) eases the financial constraints. 
A correlation between income and attendance is also expected by the status 
attainment theory because income and status are closely correlated. 
Numerous studies using both aggregated and individual data find a strong 
P^^^^^'^^J^^^atidnship between parental income and whether one attends any 
school (Tannen 1978; Hoenack and Weiler 1975j Christensen, Melder, and 
Weisbrod i975| Bishop 1977; Bishop and VanDyk 1977; Lazear_1980; Nolfi et 
al. 1978; Manski and Wise 1983^ Sandell 1976; Carroll and Relies 1976). 
Some studies also find that higher income increases the likelihood of 
attending private rather than public institutions (Hight 1975) or higher - 
level institutions rather than lower-level ones (Nolfi et al. 1978; Zemski 
and Cede 1 1983; Manski and Wise 1983; Carroll and Relies 1976). Higher 
family incbme also reduces the sensitiyity_to costs of decisions among 
types of institutions (Nolfi et al. 1978; Bishop 1977; Manski and Wise 
1983). 

Whether family income affects pdstsecdndary attendance when other 
factors are controlled , however ^ is a matter df some dispute in the 
literature. Most of the studies Just cited do cdntrdl fdr other factors. 
But, one study, finds that financial need (which is not syndnymdUs with 
family income but is strongly inversely related to it) is the strdtlgest 
single predictor of postsecondary enrollment, more potent even than high 
schddl curriculum, educational .aspirations, or SES . That same study finds 
that SES ddes tldt have much influence oh attendance after financial need, 
educational aspirations, and curriculum are allowed. for (Creech et al . 
1977). in contrast^ Peng, Bailey, and Eckland_ (1?77) _ f ind that financial 
^■^^^"^J^^^P°^?^^?_^?™^^y_i^^^'" ^^ve relatively little impact on college 
attendance when other factors are contrdlled. Similar ly^ Peng, Ashburn, 
and Dunteman (1977) and Thomas , Alexander , and Ecklatld (1979) find that' 
within social class, parental income does not explain much df the 
differences in rates of college attendance. 

It would appear that SES and family income are so closely related that 
it is difficult if not impossible to distinguish their effects on enroll- 
ment rates. The differences between Creech and the others cited in the 
preceding paragraph may in part be explained by the fact that financial 

As_!^^?^^^^^^^ted to parental income when the_ student is living indepen 
dently of the parents. But that difference is likely to affect only a 
small percentage of those recent high school graduates who are contemplat- 
ting college (Campbell^ Gardner, and Winters tein 1984). It seems unlikely 
to account for the substantial differences in the findings of these studies 
It is unlikely, as well, that the overview of the data that we can give in 
this report can resolve that issue. instead, we focus in chapter 3 on 
interactions between family income and aptitude scores and between aptitude 
scores and SES rather than on the SES/income relationship; Even without a 
reisdlutidn df the issue of whether SES or family income is the more impor- 

^^^^^^^^^ attendance, income is certainly one potential influence 
that should be given consider able attention in what. follows . 

^igher scholastic achievement, aptitude, or ability is associated with 
more frequent attendance at some pdstsecdndary institution (Jackson 1978; 
Hoenack and Weiler 1975| Bishop 1977 ; Sandell 1976). Higher achievement,' 
aptitude or ability is associated also with more frequent attendance. at 
4-year rather than 2-year or vocational institutions (Creech et al. 1977; 



Hyde 1982; cibwes and Levin 1980; Ndlfi et ai. t978| Zemsky^^ Gedel 1983; 
Manski and Wise 1983; Campbell, Gardner and Winterstein 1984) i Breneman and 
Nelson (1981) report a finding that implies an effect of ability on 
attendance: among all students starting a postsecbhdary education, higher 
ability students are more likely to complete successfully a 4 -year program. 

the relative importance of ability and SES or ability and family 
income in affecting attendance carries important implications for judging 
theequity and efficiency of access to postsecbhdary education. If 
ability rather than SES or family income were the primary determinant of 
access, that would imply that a merit criterion iis more important than 
income or status in determining access. One of the main difficulties in 
empirical work, however, is choosing the empirical measure of ability. 
Racial/ethnic or socioeconomic bias in "aptitude" tests has been a major 
controversy in recent years. Moreover, any measure of aptitude that 
depends heavily on skills developed in school must necessarily combine both 
aptitude and achievement, which in turn will be related. to SES, race/ 
ethnicity, family income, and a variety of other variables. Thomas, 
Alexander, and Eckland. (1979) , for example, find that aptitude test scores 
for NLS V7_2 are strongly related to race/ethnicity and SES, though not to 
gender.. They also find that other measures of achievement , specif ically 
high school grades and rank in class, are also related to SES and race. But 
the link with grades and class rank is not as strong as t^e link with apti- 
tude test scores. The relatively stronger relationship with race/ethnic 
and SES for aptitude scores is not surprising, since comparisons of grades 
and class rank ignore differences in average student ability among schools. 

The correlation between SES and most empirical measures of academic 
ability or aptitude make it very difficult to decide that one is mbre_ _ 
important than the other. And, indeed,, empirical studies haye generally 
found_ that, one is important even when the other is cohtrblled. Fbr 
example^ the College Board in a study published a decade agb found that 
high SES students were more likely to attend college than were low SES 
students even when ability was controlled (CEEB 1974) . In a study using 
NLS *72, Peng and Dunteman (1975) found large differences in the rates of 
postsecondary attendance between high and low SES quartiles, even within 
aptitude quartile. And Thomas, Alexander, and Eckland (1979) concluded 
from the relative magnitudes of regression coefficients in a model based 
on NLS * 72 data that included both SES and ability that academic 
credentials more strongly effe.ct attendance than does SES, even though SES 
remains a strong influence. The lesson frbm these studies is that bbth SES 
and aptitude should be taken into account as factors affecting post 
secondary attendance, that interactions between SES and aptitude should be 
examined whenever the data permit, and that conclustons about the relative 
strengths of these factors should be heavily qualified^ 

Specific fonnulations of cost differ among studies, with some 
combining tuition with room and board, fees, and travel costs to calculate 
a total cost, and some including separately one or more of the components 
of cost. The general finding in both aggregate (Tannen 1978; Corrazihi, 
Dugan, and Henry 1972) and individual data is .that, higher _costs reduce 
rates of attendance JChristehsehy Melder, and Weisbrod 1975 ; Bishop 1977; 
Bishbp and VanDyk 1977; Hyde 1982; Nblfi et al. 1978 ; Manski and Wise 1983 ; 
Carroll and Relies 1976). The sensitivity may vary with family SES (Hyde 
1982) and income, as noted above. Most studies estimate the elasticity of 
enrollment rates to tuition to be less than one in absolute value, which 
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impltes that although enrollment will fall when tuition is raised^, it will 
not fall by so much that total receipts from tuition will fall. The best 
elasticity estimates fall in the range from -^2 to - . 6 . One experiment in 
Wisconsin even found that the response to increases in tuition may differ 
from that to decreases of the same amount (cited in Hyde 1982). Several 
studies also find that relative costs influence choice ^ong institutions 
(Might 1975; Barnes 1975; Hyde 1982; Nolfi et al. 1978; Manski and Wise 
1983; Carroll and Relies 1976). The type of institution attended and the 
cost of the institution are both of interest, and an overview of their 
importance can be obtained here. 

Financial aid affects both attendance in general (Tanneh 1978i Nplfi 
et al. 1978; Manski and Wise 1978), selection among institutions (Nolfi et 
al. 1978 j Mahski_and Wise 1983) and continuation once enrolled (Riccbbbno 
and Dunteman_l?755,__Spme__entire studies focus on specific aid programs, 
such as the G.I. Bill (McPherson 1978; Bishop and VanDyk 1977) or BEOG 
(Manski and Wise 1983). A few even find that sensitivity to aid seems to 
be higher for low income families than for high income ones (Nolfi et al. 
1978 ; Manski and Wise 1983) and higher for low SES students than for 
others (Jackson 1978)^ One study has even found that information 
availability on aid has an impact on attendance distinct from the impact 
of the aid itself (Barnes 1975) . 

But_ the controversy that surrounds the sensitivity of attendance to 
financial factors such as family income and tuition level extends also to 
the question of the importance of financial aid, Jackson (1978) estimates 
that an applicant who i' offered aid by the college of his or her choice 
is 8.5 percent more likely tb_attend than an otherwise similar applicant 
who is not offered aid. He also concludes, that the awfrd is more important 
than its size in influencing attendance. His overall conclusion is that 
aid is not as strong a force on istudent access as has been argued in the 
past. This finding was consistent with earlier work he had done (1976) 
Jackson in which he concludes that financial aid is less influential than 
the student's plans in affecting post secondary attendance. Jackson's 
conclusion leads in the same direction but does not go as far as Peng, 
Bailey, and Eckland. ^1977) , who conclude that financial aid has only L 
slight impact on college attendance. Still another report concludes that 
even if aid does influence access, 

the changes in the proportion of aided women relative 
to aided men are not of sufficient magnititude to suggest 
that che enrollment changes (of the last two decades are 
explained by changing student aid patterns." (ASI 1983, p. 13) 

Clearly, the type of aid received and the relative reliance of 
different population groups on specific sources of aid needs to be 
examined, and a surface examination of it is given in chapter 5. 

Whether aid is likely to be effective in influencing access is only 
part of the concern that policymakers have with financial aid. If aid has 
an impact, then policymakers are also concerned with the issues of its 
distribution, whether aid in specific programs is going to those groups for 
whom it was intended and whether there is an overall balance in aid 
programs from all sources that permits both equity goals and efficiency 
goals in access to be met^ We return to those issues after considering the 
rest of those factors that influence access. 
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The human capital framework suggests that not ail dollars of aid 
should be regarded as equivalent. Aid in the form of work- study or loans 
should be worth less to an individual than the same amount of scholarship 
aid because the former demand work or eventual repajrment. However , Nolfi 
et al. (1978) do no t_ find a consistent tendency for scholarship to have a 
large_ impact than a loan or work- study offer for the same amount. 

But the human capital framework predicts another form of equivalence 
that does have support in the data. Manski and Wise (1983) find that 
relative costs net of aid are an important factor in selection among 
institutions. That is, an increase in tuition will have the same effect on 
choice as an equal decrease in aid. 

As predicted by the htiman capital theory, higher foregone earnings 
should reduce the likelihood of attendance at some school. This finding is 
supported in both aggregate JTannen 1978; Corrazini, Dugan^and Henry. 1972) 
and.individualdata (Bishop 1977; Stephenson 1982; Hyde 1982; La2ear_1980; 
Nolfi et al. 1978; Manski and Wise 1983) _. In previous studies, available 
indicators of foregone eainiings have included the wage for production 
workers in manufacturing in the local area and the local Unemployment rate. 
But the impact per dollar of foregone earnings is smaller than the effect 

^^_?°^?^?"_9^_^^^ (^9^^^ ^fZ^l ^i:^^9P_I^^Z)i_^"^^ ths overall impact 

less than that of either the orientation of the postsecondary institution 
toward maority students or the quality of that institution (Hyde 1982), and 
may be less important than high school curriculum (Stephenson 1982). What- 
ever impact foregone earnings seems to have, the effect is higher for 
students from lower income families than for those from higher income fami- 
lies (Nolfi et al. 1978). One would not expect this factor to influence 
choice among institutidnis unless the student was considering combinations of 
study and work that would be feasible at, for example, a 2-year institution 
but not at a 4-year one. 

Expected returns to education are anticipated to affect both the 
general attendance decision and choice among institutions, and that 
expectation is borne out both in aggregated^ time-series data (Tahnen 1978) 
and in individual -level data (Dresch and Walderiberg 1978). Choice ampng^ 
institutions sboUld be affected because post-school earnings vary with the 
quality as well as the quantity of schooling (Morgan and Duncan 1979; 
Wachtel 1975)^ Moreover^ because of the large difference in return to the 
fourth year of college over the preceding years (Olson, White, Shefrin 
1979; Raymond and Sesnowitz 1975), one would anticipate that students who 
can complete a 4 -year program may prefer 4 -year institutions to other 
programs of shorter duration. That expectation is consistent with the 
findings cited above concerning scholastic ability and SES. The point here 
is that one would anticipate effects from expected returns in addition to 
those associated with ability and SES. 

Gender and race/ethnicity are suggested, ospecially by the dUal- labor 
market perspective, as influential classifications for postsecondary 

decisions^ S?"^®^ snd racial/ethnic differences in attendance exist 

is amply demonstrated. The issue is why they persist. Manski and Wise 
(1983) report that with controls in the analysis, race/ethnicity does not 
affect the probability of admission to 4~year institutions. But they also 
find that blacks, are more than twice as likely as whites to a pply to such 
institutions (other things equal) . Lazear (1980) finds that the return to 
education for blacks is less than that for whites. If expected returns to 
education can not be otherwise accounted for in the data, one would expect 
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to find racial/ethnic differences in decijsidris corresponding to the 
racial/ethnic differences in expected returns to education. Polachek 
(1975) explains the traditional tendency for females to be less likely than 
males to acquire postsecpndary. education by noting that females (especially 
married females) have a lower lifetime labor force commitment than males 
and therefore have less incentive to invest in education. Seiby (1980) 
finds that a sub-baccalaureate degree does hot eliminate wage or status 
disadvantages for females or minorities in post-school employment. To the 
extent that minorities and females accurately perceive this effect, one 
would expect them to be more likely to aim for 4-year , degrees . However, 
another consideration in choosing among institutions is the likelihood of 
completing the program once one starts. Levin and Clowes (1900) find that 
blacks and whites have similar success rates in 2-year colleges, but 
that ^ once started, whites are more successful in completing 4-year college 
programs. Females, in contrast, are more likely than Sales to complete 4- 
year degree programs (Breneman_and Nelson 1981) . Relative success rates 
reinforce the implications of Selby's findings for racial/ethnic 
minorities, but offset them for females. All of these considerations are 
somewhat difficult to model individually, but noting the individual's 
race/ethnicity and gender may suffice in the analyses to detect the 
summatiye effects of these considerations. 

Other studies have emphasized that each racial/ethnic group has its 
own pattern of gender differences. Thomas (19863) , for example, rotes that 
black males and females are more alike in their college entry patterns than 
are white males and females, and Thomas concludes that racial/ethnic 
differences are relatively more important than gehdei differences In 
earlier work Thomas (1975) had even found that gender differences for 
blacks were reversed from those for whites, but the subsequent (198ea) 
research has apparently led to a less emphatic contrast. 

_ Whether race/ethnicity and gender have strong independent associations 
with access or whether they are merely correlated with other factors that 
influence access is open to dispute. Some studies have found that when 
family SES or academic aptitude, or both are controlled, race/ethnicity 
bear only a loose relationship to postsecondary attendance (Peng and 
Dunteman 1975; Bailey and Collins 1977; Peng 1977; flowers et al 1977- 
Campbell, Gardner^ and Winterstein 1984). Other researchers note that even 
if all racial/ethnic differences do not disappear when SES and aptitude are 
controlled, at least SES and/or aptitude seem to have a relatively larger 
impact__than race/ethnicity (Jencks 1972; Featherman and Hauser 1976; Wilson 
1979; Thomas,. Alexander, and Eckiand 1979). Some resear chers go sp'far as 
to conclude that racial/ethnic patterns in the popul.atibh as a whole are 
reversed when SES or aptitude are controlled (Thomas 1975; Thomas 1980a' 
Thomas, Alexander, arid Eckiand 1979) . _ Still others find the relationships 
reversed at least amorig those from a low SES background (Eckiand and 
Lindsay 1978) . Some researchers also emphasize that the relative impor- 
tance of race/ethnicity, gender, and social background may be different at 
different, points in a person' s educatiorial development (Johnston and Taggart 
1975; Farley 1977). Finally, some researchers argue that SES differences 
are important in explaining attendance differences be tw e e n whites and 
racial/ethnic minorities but not differences within minority groups 
(Lichtman, Rothschild, and Peng 1979). This lack of consensus suggests that 
racial/ethnic and gender patterns should be examined both with and without 
controls for SES and aptitude and the results compared. 
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Some observers have cbhcluded that racial/ethnic and gender_ 
differences in attendance may have been declining in the mid 1970s (Peng, 
Bailey^ and Ecklahd 1977) aiid that gender differences , in particular, 
declined dramatically (Peng 1977). As noted earlier, the relative overall 
attendance rates for maleis and females have reversed between 1972 and 1982, 
suggesting that the gender differences in 1972 are not the same as those 
one would expect to find in the HS&B data in 198(3^81^ Astin (1982)^, using 
eiRP data notes that the shift in relative enrollments began as early as 
1969 and attributes the shift to the same forces that gave rise to the 
women's movement and the increased labor force participation of females, as 
well as to declining enrollment rates for males . Females from lower SES 
families are more likely to _ attend now than _15_ years ago. Also, attendance 
rates among males from families with_ income below the median are less 
likely to attend now than in 1966, while the percentage of females 
attending from such families has remained fairly constant (Astin 1982). 

Astiti also notes that differences in attendance rates between whites 
and blacks narrowed somewhat. Host of the change had occurred by 1976, as 
blacks increased their representation in freshman classes from 5.0 percent 
to 8.7 percent. CIRP data suggest that that percentage has held steady 
since about 1976. For Hispanics , in contrast, the share of the freshman 
class rose from the mid to the late 1970s but has declined since that time. 
TJhether the comparisons between, NLS '72 and HS&B data support, these 
patterns that appear in the CIRP data is examined in chapter 3 . 

Like race/ethnicity atld gender, regional differences reflect some 
influences that are lidt otherwise adequately reflected in the data. These 
influences may be differences in attitudes toward education but are more 
likely to be factors such as the mix of schools available or their proxi- 
mity. Whatever the reason, regional differences have consistently been 
found. The usual finding is that the Northeast is more likely than any 
other section to be positively associated with 4-year and private college 
ehrollmehtj the Mountain States least likely tb_be so related, and the Far 
West most likely to involve 2*year college enrollm^n^ (Jackson 19_78j Tannen 
1978; McPhersbn 1978; Stephenson 1982; Bishop 1977; Bretieman and Nelson 
1981; Zemsky and Oedel 1983; Manski and Wise 1983; Campbell, Gardner, and 
Winterstein 1984). Manski and Wise (1983) ^however , find no regional 
differences in rates of application or admission to 4-year colleges. 

Regional differences are also found to interact with other influences 
on attendance. Blacks in the South seem to be overall less likely to 
attend colleges. than blacks in the North (Eckland and Lindsay. 1978) . 
Lindsay and Eckland (1979) report, using, NLS '72 data, that blacks in the 
South are at a disadvantage compared to blacks in the North on three 
factors that are closely related to pbstsecbhdary attendance: aptitude, 
SES, and percentage residing in urban areas. Regional differences in 
these other variables accounted for less than half of the regional 
differences in college attendance rates for blacks , and thus some 
interaction of race/ethnicity with region remains to be explained. Jackson 
(1978) also found regional interactions with SES, noting that low SES 
students* attendance rates responded more strongly to regional differences 
(whatever their fundamental source) t:han did middle or high SES students. 

Availability or proximity of scnool, when measured explicitly rather 
than implicitly with regional indicf tors, is shown to be an important 
positive influence on overall attendance and in choice among t3rpes of 
institutions (Bishop 1977; Bisliop and VanDyk 1977; Hoenack and Weiler 1975; 
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Nolfi et al. 1978;. Mansfci and Wise 1983) . Proximity is measured in some 
studies by the number of schools within a certain radius of the student's 
home and in other studies by ccmmutiiig costs (or distance). Hyde (1982) 
finds that higher conimuting costs reduce likelihood of attendance at a 
specific school^ but, contrary to most other studies, that the number of 
community colleges in the area is not important. Hyde acknowledges that 
truncation of his sample to predominantly urban areas may distort this 
finding.. Among the other studies of which we are aware, only Sandell 
(1976) does not find an effect for the availability of local public colleges. 

Apart from its effect on post-school earnings (Morgan and Duncan 
1979), school quality (or other distinguishing character istics sUch as 
total enrollment or jprograms offered) is expected to have an impact on 
choice (Wachtel 1975). Higher quality schools attrac- higher quality 
students, other things equal. Also,^ for students of given average ability, 
the probability of attendance is reduced the higher are a school's 
admission stand ards , as expressed by test scores (Bishop 1977; Hyde 1982) 
Manski and Wise (1983) find that the relationship has an inter esting 
pattern. Students apparently prefer schools where the average SAT score 
(verbal +_math) is about 106 points above their own, neither so low as to 
be unchallenging nor so high as to be unrealistic. Major research 
universities tend, to draw applicants with better scholastic ability and 
from families with higher education and income (Carrdll and Relies 1976' 
Zemsky and Oedel 1983). 

. The prospective student's family situation has an impact bri attendance 

and may have an impact oh choice of institution if some institutions (such 
as 2 -year colleges) can better accommodate npntraditiohal schedules or 
programs. For example , among older i?rospective students the presence of 
children under 6 years of age reduced attendance for females but not for 
males (Bishop. and VanDyk 1977). Polachek (1975) finds that single females 
are more likely to enroll than married females. He notes that.this pattern 
is rational within the human capital framework because single females have 
greater expected lifetime labor force commitment. Breneman and Nelson 

(1981) find that among people starting progrins , those who are married, 
live with parents, or have children were less likely to complete 4-year 
programs. Finally Ndlfietal. (1978)_notes that living on campus is appar- 
ently preferable for most students to living at home. Some types of 
institutions facilitate living away from home and would therefore be 
expected to be preferable, other things equal. 

The last factor to be considered here is high school program. Again, 
this is a variable that may be proxying for other factors that are not well 
measured. Kolstad (1979), for example, finds that curriculum specializa- 
tion is not very important when other factors are controlled. But Creech et 
al^ (1977); Fetters, Dunteman, and Peng (1977); and Jackson (1978) find 
curriculum closely related to overall attendance rate, and Stephenson (1982) 
and Hyde (1982) find that curriculum is the best indicator of whether the 
student attends any post secondary institution at all . Furthermore , Hyde 

(1982) ; Campbell, Gardner^ and Seitz (1982); Gardner^ Campbell, and'seitz 
(1982); and Campbell , Gardner^ and Wintersteih (1984) find that curriculum 
is a good indicator whether the student will attend a 4-year rather than a 
community college, even when mar^ other factors are controlled. Finally, 
academic curriculum students are also more likely than others to fulfill' 
their more ambitious educational plans (Creech e t al . 1977). Completeness 
of the set of controls is an issue in the Stephenson and Hyde studies, but 
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high school curriculum is certainly closely rislated to pdstsecondary deci- 
sions. The direction of causation (curricalom i " » attendance or planned 
attendance curriculum) is an open issue. 

This review suggests that the influences listed in exhibit 1 affect 
aspirations or expectations, attendance, decisions about the tjrpe of school 
to attend and the program to select, and the use of various types of 
financing mechanisms. We dp hot consider in detail here room and board, 
books and fees^ transportation costs, the marital status and number of 
dependents, and the expected returns to education. Other influences are 
treated only very generally. For example, as we noted earlier, the 
proximity of schools shows some variation by region^ 

that have a large share of urban areas more likely than other regions to 
have schools closer to most residents. ProximitEy of school is treated here 
only ito the extent that variations in outcomes by region might be atrribut- 
able, in part, to variations in the proximity of schools. Similarly, 
pdstsecondary school quality is treated here only indirectly, to the extent 
that it is related to broad categories of types of schools, that is, 4- 
year, 2-year, vocational, public or private. 

Further Consideration of 
Financial Aid Issues 

As we noted earlier, the issue of whether financial aid, in principle, 
has an impact on access to postsecohdary education gives rise to subsidiary 
issues of whether the current programs of financial aid are operating as 
designed arid whether they are designed to provide a balance in prbmbting 
both equity and efficiency in access. Our exaniination in chapter 5 of the 
financing data ava±lab5';e in HS&B allows us to draw some inferences about 
how efficiently or equitably existing financing mechanisms (especially 
Federal programs) have been operating and how well or poorly they fit together 

We noted earlier the substantial. growth oyer the last. 20 years in 
Federal programs of student aid.. Gillespie and Carlson (1984) help put 
that in p.erspective by noting that total student aid from all sources has 
grown much more rapidly since 1963-64 than those expenditures for education 
that are classified as meeting educational atld general expenses. The 
growth rates of total aid and educational and general expenses are about 
the same over the shorter period that more nearly corresponds to that 
covered in this report, 1976-71 to 1983-84. But the growth rates have not 
been steady over even this shorter period. Aid grew faster than expenses 
from 1970-71 to 1981-82, but since then aid has been reduced. 

When financing sources are classified into a few broad categories and 
expressed in terms of full-time equivalent students, in order to adjust for 
Increases in population and enrollment, it is clear that the contribution 
of the various categories to the. full amount of f inane ing_ heeded has 
changed. Between 1970-71 and 1980-81, grants nearly tripled (from $441 per 
FTE student to $1,112), loans more than tripled (from $193 to $796) and 
financing from student work-study has more than doubled (from $34 to $75). 
In terms of dollars adjusted for changes in purchasing power, however , the 
scale of increase is somewhat less dramatic^ In i^eal terms, grants per FTE 
student have increased only about 25 percent over that decade (from $1,071 
to $1,239 of 1982 purchasing power), loans have not quite doubled ($468 to 
$887), and work-study has shown almost no increase at all ($82 to $84). 
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One may also classify aid by its source, such as Federal government 
State or local government^ school fundis, family or friends, own efforti, or 
other private sources; This classification is useful in evaluating the 
complementary or overlapping pattern of aid and in deciding whether 
specific aid programs from a single source are allocated consistently With 
a single broad purpose or a variety of purposes. Some Federal programs 
that have been in force at some time over the past decade are designed to 

financial need. These include Pail grants, SEOG grants, 
nursing scholarship and loan programs , the health professions scholarships 
and loans. National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) , and College Work-Study 
programs. Other Federal programs, such as the G.I. bill. Social Security 
educational benefits, V.A. survivors' benefits, Vocational Rehabilitation 
benefits. Guaranteed Student Loans, and law enforcement educational 
program grants are based on other critieria that need not necessarily 
coincide With financial needs. One should not expect, therefore, that 
clear, interpretable patterns should emerge when all types of Federal aid 
are compared With all sources of non-Federal aid. Nevertheless, Tabler and 
Wagner (1977) concluded from NLS '72 data that low SES and minority 
students were more likely to receive any kind of Federal aid than were 
other students. They also found that, among the specific sources, low SES 
and minority students were more likely to receive Federal transfer benefits 
such as Social Security, Pell grants, etc,). College Work-Study, and 
Federal loans than were other students. They further con eluded that 
recipients of combinations of Federal and non-Federal aid tended to be low 
SES or minority students and that those who received only non-Federal aid 
tended to be from a higher SES background^ Another study reports on the 
basis of NLS '72 data that low SES students are more likely than high SES 
ones to ful fill their expectations of receiving aid from Federal sources 
(Riccobono^ Bailey, and Dunteman 1976). 

^ One would expect that MISAA and other more recent actions would have 
changed that distribution somewhat When aid includes both Pell grants and 
GSL's, In agreement with that expectation, one study (ASI 1983) notes that 
minority students were more likely than others to receive Federal aid (from 
any one or more of five programs) in both 1974 and 1981 than were other 
students. It notes also that for blacks the real (adjusted for purchasing 
power) family incomes of aid recipients from these five programs were lower 
in 1981 than in 1974, whereas for whites the real in comes of aid 
recipients were higher in 1981 than in 1974. it concludes that MISAA had 
Its intended effect of expanding access to financial aid to more middle and 
upper-middle income families. But the study goes on further to emphasize 
that such broad cen tral tendencies conceal much variation among specific 
prpgrams. It notes, for instance, that Guaranteed Student Loans were used 
relatively much more frequently by whites (especially those from families 
with incomes above $20,000) in 1981 than in 1974. 

_^ Another classification that is used frequently is one that Identifies 
financing as campus-based or non-campus -based. This method is used by both 
Barnes and Neufeld (1980) and Gillespie and Carlson (1984). The 
distinction refers not to aid from institutional funds, but to aid over 
which financial aid officers of the institutions hscve discretion These 
campus -based programs include SEOG, nursing and health professions 
scholarships and loans, NDSL, College Work^Study, and scholarships and 
grants funded though institutional resources. The common element in all of 
these campus-based programs, aside from the role of the institutional 
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EXHIBIT 1 

INFLUENCES ON POSTSEGONDARY SCHOOL DECISIONS 



Significant Others 

Family SES (Parents' education and occupations) 
Parents' Aspirations for their Children 
Peer Choices 

Parental Income 

Scholastic Achievement and Ability 
Gender 

Race/ethnicity 

Region of the Country 

High School Curriculum 

Financial Aid 

Scholarships and Grants 

Loans 

Work 

Costs -Explicit 
Tuition 
Room and Board 
Books and Fees 
Transportation 

Cost-Implicit 

Foregone Earnings 

Expected Returns to Education 

Proximity of Schools (Region as a proxy) 

Posts ecohdary School Quality (Type of School as a proxy) 

Marital Status 

Dependents 
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aid officer, is that all except those from itlstitutibhal 
"sources are supposed tb.be need:based (Barnes and Neufeld 1980). Despite 
.^*»«sf ^l-ff?ring criteria for distribution bf fundi. Baraes and Neufeid 
"Sing NtS '72 data that, financial need is delated only weakly 
^^^'^^y 5°. B*"^ likelihood of receiving an_offer bf campus-based aid or to 
fit f^v® ^ "^-6*^®' family SES is associated with a lesser 

liKelihood of receiving an offer of campus-based aid^ and highei-ibility 
students are more likely to receive such offers. But by combining need- 
based aid with a source of aid that is substantial and is not based on 
Ba?nes and Neufeld have guaranteed that the relationships will be 
This example argues strongly for looking at specific programs before 
concluding that they are or are not reaching their intended beneficiaries 

Other studies with similar ambiguities in defining aid abound Three 

examples serve to illustrate the ambiguity. Kohn, Manski, and Mundel 
using SCOPE data (1974). defined aid to include both grants and loans 'and 
a mixture of need-based and other programs . They find that aid varies 
inversely with parents' income and directly with student ability 
Riccbbono and Dunteman (1975) find that minority students, low-income 
students . and those attending vocational -technical or 2 -year schools are 
more likely than others to report receiving s^me kind of aid. without 
differentiating need-based aid from other forms. Corrallb and Davis (1977) 
report that financial aid tends to equalize the net price to students 
implying that aid is based primarily on financial need. These conclusions 
/fo^To?'' ^^^^^^^^ compared with the contrasting conclusions of Jackson 
(1978) and Barnes and Neufeld (1980) because definitions of "aid" differ so 
much among the studies, 

^ _Thi HS&B data classify sources irtb four categories. The first is aid 
and includes all grants and scholarships, any assistance from a source out- 
side the^family that does not have to be repaid or that does not represent 
payment for specific labor performed by the student. The second is loans 
which includes Federal. State, and private loans from mamr sources. The ' 
third is assistance from friends and relatives .including parents. The 
fourth is the student's own funds, whether accumulated savings or earnings 
before or during the enrollment period. The data presented in chapter 5 are 
presented first in those categories. The probleS with the broad categories 
of course, is the same problem that existed with categorizations of Federal/- 
non-Federal or campus-based/nbn-campus-based. In assessing whether program^ 
are operating as designed and whether they complement, duplicate, or work at 
cross -pyrposes. the HS&B broad categories have the same problems as the 
other classifications. The overall HS&B categories are just convenient 
suggestions for ordering the discussion of the programs. 

Later in chapter 5. figure.s '.n the use of specific financing sources 

are presented as Well as figures o.i the frequency of use bf the broad cate- 
gories of financing. Because the data are student-reported, one has more 
confidence in the accuracy of reports within the broad categories than in 
reports by specific source. But the much greater usefulness of the reports 
by specific source argues strongly for looking at those data, even while 
reserving judgment about the strength of conclusions that are drawn from 
them. Further discussion of the previbus studies that have provided detail 
^bout specif ip sources of financing Is alsb deferred until chapte^ 5, where 

5cfo^^ ° previous studies are compared with the figures from 

the HS&B data for each specific source. 
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CHAPTER 2 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 

Educational expectations and postsecondary enrollment are_ closely 
correlated and influenced by many of the same factors (Thomas 1980a; Creech 
et al. 1977; and Lichtman, Rothschild, and Peng 1979). Hence, understand- 
ing educational expectations is important In understanding the factors that 
influence enrollment decisions. Indeed, a ntunber of -researchers have^con- 
cluded that differences in students' motivation, aspirations , and goals are. 
more impdrtant than many other factors, such as family income, in explaining 
differences aiong social classes in levels of educational attainment (Cramer, 
Bowerman, and Campbell 1966; Alexander and Eckland 1974; Sewell and Hauser 
1975; Jackson 1976; and Thomas, Alexander, and Eckland 1979). ^ . 

We begin by looking at the expectations of high school seniors in 1980 
and comparing them with high school seniors in 1972. We examine the 
relationships between the level of education people expect to attain and 
their racial /ethnic background, gender, socioeconomic background, family 
income, academic performance, and the region of the country in which they 
live, and we consider how those relationships have changed over the last 
decade. We examine whether those who plan to attend a postsecondary 
institution expect to start in the fall following their high school _^ 
graduation or at some other time. We also look at the types of schools 
preferred by each race/gender group^ Then, in recognition of the strong 
effect that the status attainment theory predicts that parents' aspirations 
for their children should have on children's attendance patterns, we 
consider the match between parents' educational aspirations for their 
children and the child's own educational expectations. We also examine 
whether the degree of that match varies among race/gender groups. 

Level of Education 

The overall level of education that high school seniors _expect_tb 
attain has not changed a great deal between 1972 and 1980 (table 2-1). The 
percentages of all high school seniors expecting only to graduate from high 
school, to attend trade school, or to attend college below. the bachelor * s 
degree' are each about the same in 1980 as they were in 1972, although we 
will see later that those overall figures conceal some impdrtant variations 
among groups of students. 

The dominant change in expectations comes at the bachelor ' s degree 
level and above. About. the same percentage of high school seniors in 1980 
as in 1972 expected at least a bachelor's degree^ but the fraction who 
expected only a bachelor's degree has fallen by nearly 13 percentage points 
while the fraction seeking education beyond the bachelor's degree has risen 
by more than 8 percentage points. That is^ in 1980 a larger fraction of 
those_students who seek at least a bachelor's degree are more likely than 
in 1972 to aspire to even_further education. The changes in educational 
expectations are consistent with those found by Astin (1982) , although the 
HS&B data suggest that the change has been much greater than CIRP data 
would show. Astin further notes that aspirations! for doctoral -level 
education peaked in 1977 and have since fallen slightly for males and 
ieveled-off for females. 
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Table 2-l~Percent. of high school ieniors in 1972 and 1980 expecting 
to attain specified levels of education 



NLS '72 HS&B 



Total iOO.O 



) 



100.0 



19.5 



High school 19.4 19^2 

graduate 

Trade school 

^ 2 years I 13.6 7.9 

Two or more years I 11.6 

College 

ILT 2 years I 7 2.9I15.3 

Two or more years | 12.4 j 

Bachelor's degree 36.7 



25.2 



Master's degree ) >49.2 11.9) \ A6.0 

12.5 1 20.8 



Doctorate degree j / g^g 

NOTE: Kigh school graduation category includes those not aspiring 
beyond high school graduation. 
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Educatibnai expectations in 1980 varied with academic ability, 
sbcibecbnbinic background^ ^^^_f?°^iy income in conformance with the 
predictions of status attainment and human capital explanations of 
educational enrollment behavior (table 2-2). Higher academic ability 
students were more likely to expect to earn college degrees or to attend 
graduate schools and less likely to expect to achieve only high school 
graduation than were students of lesser ability. Similarly, students from 
families with higher socioeconomic status or higher family income were much 
more likely to expect at least the bachelor's degree and less likely to 
expect only high_ school graduation than were students from families with 
lower status or less income. 

Those seniors expecting billy to attend trade schools come predominate- 
ly from the Ibwer half of the test-score or SES ranges. Family income is 
hbt a gbod indicator of expectations of trade schools, as the percentage 
expecting to attend trade schools is with one exception, relatively 
constant across roost income levels. __ 

Among students expecting to attend a college, but hot obtain a cbllege 
degree the differences among test quartiles or SES quartiles are nbt 
dramatic. Furtheimore, the middle ranges of test and SES qUartiles contain 
larger proportion of students with this edUcatibnal expectation than either 
the lowest on highest quartile. Across almost all income categories only 
about 2 to 3 percent expect to attend college, but for less than 2 years 
and about 13 percent expect at least two years of college but not a degree. 
The only exception is that students in the highest income category are 
somewhat less likely than others to expect to attend college for at least 
two years but not get a degree (table 2-2). _ _ 

The HS&B data suggest that in 1980, females* educational expectations 
were, overall, higher than males'. That is, within each racial/ethnic 

group, males are between 3 and_5 percentage points more likely to expect 

high school graduation only. Females aliso ate more likely to expect college 
below the level bf the bachelor's diBgree^ Males and females are about 
equally likely to expect to earn at least a 4 year degree. 

Blacks are much more likely than Hispanics of the same gender and 
slightly more likely than. whites of the same gender to_ expect more 
schooling than high school. Black males are about as likely as white males 
to expect at least a 4-year college degree. Black females are substantially 
more likely than other females to expect graduate degrees. Hispanics, in 
contrast, are much less likely than either whites or blacks to expect at 
least 4 years of cbllege. 

High schobl curriculuiri is an accurate indicator of the level of 
educatibnai expectatibns . Students in a vocational curriculum are eight 
times more likely and those in a general curriculum six times more likely 
than those in an academic curriculum to expect high school graduation only. 
Vocational and general curriculum students are also more likely to expect 
to attend trade school and less likely to expect to earn a 4-year degree. 

There are regional differences in educational expectations, but the 
precision of these estimates is less than for groups characterized by race 

or gender. The fraction expecting 4-year degrees dbes not differ 

significantly among regions, and (except fbr the Pacific States) the 

percentage expecting bnly high schbbl graduation is also not significantly 
different. But expectatibns bf graduate education are higher in the 
Nbrtheast and the Middle Atlantic States than in the four central regions, 
and expectations might be higher in Pacific States as well, but the 
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Table 2.2-Percent of HS&B seniors with selected, background diaracteristics expecting to attain ^ecified levels of 
education (percencs based on raw totals). 



Characteristics 



Hales 



45 



ic 

White 

Females ■ 
Hispanic 
Blade 
White 

lest Quartile 
Low 
2hcl 
3rd 
High 

SES Quartile 
Low 
2nd 
3rd 
High 

CurriculuB 
General 
Vocational 
Academic 

Advanced Courses 
Yes 
No 



High School 
Graduate 



31.8 
17.9 
20.7 



Edocational Expectation 
Trade School .. . 



26.2 
13.8 
16.9 



39;0 
22.4 
13.1 
3.5 



34.3 
23.4 
12.8 
5.3 



25; 9 
32;4 
4.0 



2.1 
20.4 



LI 2 years 2 or more 
years 



College 



7.2 
5.8 
6.9 



8.0 
7.6 
9.2 



11.4 
10.6 
7:7 
1.9 



11.4 
10.6 
6.0 
1.8 



9.9 
14.2 
2.0 



8.4 



12.4 
14.3 
13'. 4 



13.9 
14.0 
9.1 



16.2 
14.8 
10.2 
5.0 



13.8 
14.4 
11.8 
6.2 



13.6 
19.1 
4.6 



4.2 
12.2 



LT 2 years 2 or more bachelor's graduate 





years 




uegree 


3.3 


i2.0 


IB. 2 


1 J. u 


2.1 


10.3 


27 9 


91 ft 


1.7 


9.3 


26.4 


21 7 


4.7 


14.9 


17.7 




2.2 


12.0 


24.4 




4.0 


15.6 


25.4 


199 


3.9 


10.9 


11.2 


7;4 


4.1 


14.5 


22.1 


1 1 f Q 


2.2 


iS;6 


31.0 


20 3 


1.5 


8.4 


36.4 


43.4 


2.8 


11.9 


15.2 


io.5 


3.5 


13.8 


20.9 


13.5 


3.5 


i3.4 


30.8 


19.8 


1.7 


10.6 


34.4 


40.0 


3.7 


13.6 


21.9 


11.5 


3.5 


13.8 


10.7 


6.2 


1.7 


io.5 


37.8 


39.4 


0.9 


8.3 


34.5 


«.o 


3.0 


12.8 


24.5 


18.7 • 



Table 2-2 Continued 



Educational Expeccation 



characteristics 


High School 


Trade School 




College 








Graduate 


Li L years 


i Ot Mile 


LT 2 years 


2 or more 


bachelor's 


graduate 








years 




years 


degree 


degree 


Region 
















N£ 


17.5 




10.3 


1:4 


13.3 


25.6 


27.9 




22.1 


4;4 


8.3 


1.6 


12.1 


26.2 


25.2 




19;8 


7;8 


14.0 


2.1 


11.7 


24.2 


20.5. 


ESC 


20.9 


12.3 


12.4 


4.2 


12.8 


22.9 


14.6 


fise 


21.5 


7.0 


12.0 


2.2 


11.6 


27.2 


18.5 


Etic 


20.3 


8.6 


12.5 


3.7 


11.6 


25.2 


13.1 


liNC 


16.3 


14.4 


13.4 


2.9 


8.6 


26.0 


18.3 


m 


18.4 


11.0 


12.9 


4.4 


14.5 


22.2 


16.7 


m 


13.6 


6.9 


9.5 


4.5 


16.8 


24.8 


23.8 


Family Income 
















0-6,999 


35.9 


i-A 


10.7 


2.4 


12.0 


17.5 


13.2 


7,000-11,999 


24.5 


9;i 


12.9 


3.9 


13.4 


20.8 


15.4 


12,000-15,999 


24.4 


9;8 


13.6 


2.7 


13.5 


20.4 


15.7 


16,000-19,999 


22.8 


9.2 


13.7 


3.5 


12.6 


23.8 


14.4 


20,000-24,999 


15.3 


8.6 


13.2 


2.5 


12.8 


25.6 


22.1 


25,000-37,000 


11.4 


7.1 


10.0 


2.3 


12.2 


31.5 


26.0 


38,000 and up 


10.9 


3.0 


7.1 


2.5 


9.8 


30.5 


36.2 



NOTE: Respondents riot answering the expectations questionnaire included in the base 
for calculating percentages but are .lot shown. If they were listed, each row 
would BUi to 100. High school graduate expectations included a small percentage 
who expect less than high school graduation. 
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estimates are not precise enough to be certain; Aliso, the percentage of 
?fni?rs expectihg_to. attend cbllege at a ievei below the bachelor's degree 
*?..??en?? . in. the Pacific States than elsewhere. Finally, a higher 
?®^?«?^?e? of student's in the East South Central, West North Central, and 
Mountain regions than elsewhere expect to attend a trade school for less 
than 2 years . 

Differences in Expectations 
Among Cohorts Over a Decade 

Expectation levels have changed over the past decade primarily with 
regard to the distribution between bachelor and graduate levels. But other 
differences are moie evident among subgroups than in the aggregate as 
seniors in some groups are more like!. - than those in other groups to be 
content with high school graduation only. In those groups in which fewer 
students in 1986-81 than in 1972-73 aspired to postsecondary education 
th^se^data suggest that some of these changes may be consistent with the 
belief that high school students have been shifting toward last decade 
But it is also clear that substantial social changes in attitudes toward 
education and toward the role of females and changes in the proportions of 
ethnic minorities in the country have also contributed to these changes in 
expectations. ^ 

fov^^^plB. that white males are more likely now than they 
were in 1972 to expect only high school gradua- .n. White females , in 
contrast, were much less likely now than in 19 - to expect only a high 
school diploma. The 6 . 6 percentage point deci.^ase (23.5 to 16 9) for white 
females expecting no education beyond high school represents more people 
than does the 5 . 0 percentage point increase (15.7 to 20.7) in white males 
expecting only a high school education. The patterns for blacks are 
similar but less dramatic (tables 2-2 and 2-3). These changes coincide 
with a transformation in the labor market that has seen recently for the 
first time a majority of females participating in the labor force. It has 
also seen white males become less than a majority of those working for the 
first time since these data have been collected (BLS 1984). 

^Hispanics provide a contrast to the changes in expectations for whites 
and blacks, Hispanic males are more than twice as likely in 1980 as they 
were in 1972 to expect only high school graduation. Hispanic females also 
show a substantial increase in the percentage expecting only high school 
graduation (tables 2-2 and 2-3). & y 6 

These changes in expectations for high school graduation are only part 
ot the story. At the other extreme of educational attainment, a higher 
percentage of whites, both males and females, expect in 1980 to pursue 
^ducation beyond the bachelor's degree. For females of any racial/ethnic 
background, substantially larger fractions expect to continue their 
education beyond the bachelor's degree than in 1972. Even for Hispanic 
males the percentage wanting to go beyond the bachelor's degree has 
increased since 1972. 

^ These^ increases in percentages who fall at either end of the range of 
educational expectations must mean that at least for some intermediate 
levels the percentages expecting those levels have fallen. For both white 
and black males the fraction expecting to attend trade schools has actual- 
ly increased slightly and the fraction expecting college Work below the 
bachelor s level has changed by only a little. For Hispanic males, trade 
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Table 2-3 — Percent of NLS '72 seniors with who selected backgroimd 
characteristics specified educational expectations - 



Educa t i onal Expe c ta t ± ons 



Characteristics Total High School Vo-Tech 2-Year University Graduate 



GradUc^ ce 



School 



College 



School 



Males 

Hispanic 
is lack 
White 



100-0 
100. 0 
100.0 



14.1 

14.7 
1 5.7 



16. 1 
19.2 
17-9 



22.9 
10-0 
11.7 



34.7 
43.4 
38.3 



12. 2 
12.6 
16.5 



Females 
His^^nic 
Black 
White 



100. 
100. 
100. 



15.8 
15. 1 
23.5 



27.3 
24.2 
18.6 



19.9 
9.9 
13.7 



30.5 
35.7 
36.0 



6.5 
15.2 
8.3 



Region 

Northeast 100.0 22.2 

North Central 100.0 21.3 

South 100.0 18.4 

West 100.0 14.0 



15.9 
22.6 
19.6 
13.9 



10.9 
10.4 
10.5 
22.7 



37. 1 
34.7 
38.2 
37.6 



14.3 
10.9 
13.2 
11.9 



Test 

Low 100.0 38.1 

2nd and 3rd 100.0 22.0 

High 100.0 6.0 



29.4 
21.8 
8.7 



12.9 
15. 1 
8.2 



16.0 
33. 1 
53.4 



3.5 
8.0 
23.6 



Curriculum 

General 100.0 27.9 

Vocational 100.0 38.8 

Academic 100.0 4.6 



23.6 
33.4 
3.4 



16.2 
15.6 
9.3 



27.2 
11.4 
55.0 



5. 1 
2.7 
22.2 



NOTE: High school graduate pertains to those with expectations for 
at^ost high school graduation. Row percentages may not sum 
to 100 because of rounding. 
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.^""^""^^ .^"^^^^e^'^^y ""ore.PPP^lar in 1980 than they wiri. and the percent- 
hfvf "'.V" college tsr to cbmpletJ the bachelor 's^Kgt^e 

^aje dropped considerably. The dramatic change has come in the Table 2-3 
percentage expecting. only a bachelor's degree, down 12 percentage points 
for white males and 15 for black males from 1972. For lemales as well as 
males the principal reduction has come in those expecting just to earn the 
bachelor's degree. The percentages are down by 13 points for HispanJc 
females and 11 points for both white and black females ^^P^nic 

But^the racial/ethnic groups differ in other respects in the way their 
S^nf tra? ^^^^i^^^ ' The perc.nta^e of white females expecting to ' 

attend trade schools has remained about the same, but the percentage for 
blacks .nd Hispanics has fallen somewhat over the decade. 'loth blKk and 
Slow SrH'^T 1972 to expect some college 

^tlt?. ^ ' level, whereas the percentage of Hispanic females lith 

similar expectations has not changed over the decade 

.^^^^^."^"^ suggest that any narrowing of racial/ethnic differences in 
19?r °^ 19^2 has not continued to 

1980 There is some indication that the expectations of blacks (especiallv 
black females) actuallv were a v, + ^i,=^ ^ u4.«i<-m ^.es.peciaiiy 

Ho^>, 1Q79 ^ iobA if little higher than expectations of whites in 

hoth 1972 and 1986. Those researchers who found a narrowing of differences 
by race include Porter (1974). and Portes and Wilson (1976) But theK 

Hisp.nfcs'^di'ff'''%^"'°?.^'^°"^ ^ ^ ^^°w\hat 

blJK/whLf dff^ """^^ than they did m 1972. and that 

black/whitejifferences have not changed significantly since 1972 

Some additional insight into why these changes are taking place and 
occurring differently for some groups than for others may be obtained W 
cuScuiS ^ f If '^i-^^iP- between expectations and high school 
curriculum, academic performance, and region of residence 

.All three curriculum categories show some decrease over the decade in 

S^relse r.I?'".""^ ''T'^ '° ^"^'^ ^""^ ^^^^ school. 'but tS largest 
studeSs'fllUnr? vocational students, with general 

?Sn f « ^ ^ ^^3^^^" ^ ^^"^"''^Se points, and academic students less 

than 1 percentage point. The percentages within each curriculum group that 

bachelor's degree do not show much change from 1972 . ^ ^The principal 

i^^'T:r^ '^ f^^l''f'^^^ th. baSl^lEr's Kel and 

^rK^'^ f .^T""^^ curriculum students, the percentage expecting at least 
the bachelor's degree^has not changed much (from 32.3 - 27.2 + 51 fo 

a I I V ' ^"^^ ^ percentage points within the group have 

shifted from the bachelor's degree only to degrees beyond the Schelor": 

7°"^^°^^^^ ^^^"^ "^^^ i« increase of about 4 
r "e (I 7'to 6 2^ education beyond the bachelor's 

co ^t leLt r ^^^^ curriculum students, the total aspiring 

to at least th^^bachelor ' s degree remains the same (77.2 - 55.0 + 22 2 to 

% > i 3 but the shift within that group toward work beyond the 

bachelor's is dramatic. That higher level claimed Ibout 17 percenSge 
points more (39.4 - 22.2) of the academic students in 1980 thin in 1972 
they LS'±ri972\otr ^^^-f f-^-ic aptitude .re less likelj n!w than 
tion ll.^y. I content with achieving only a high school gradua- 

I lowest test quartile. the fraction expecting only high school 
flight decrelse^in tS't'''' ^Ales tfer. has Sen a 

rconsiSSK sMff I "^"^^ ^^"^ quartiles there has been 

considerable shift from expectations of a bachelor's degree to expectations 
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beyond the bachelor's. It is evident even in the lowest test quaytile. 
There are not other notable changes among the intermediate educational 

ieveis^ _ _ _ _ 

There do not appear to be many clear clit differences in changes in 

expectation patterns among, the regions of the country. About the only 

noticeable difference is that expectations of college at levels below the 
bachelor's degree are somewhat lower now in the West than they were in 
1972, whereas each of the ogher regions shows a slight increase in 
expectations at that level. 

Type -of^ S chb 6 1 

A slightly different perspective on educational expectations is given 
by the t3^es of schools seniors prefer to attend. The type of school for 
which seniors expressed their preference varies somewhat by race/ethnicity 
and gender, but the level of educational expectation:? is a primary 
detennJ-naht . In order to keep the groups in the tables large enough to 
analyze, we distinguished only between those expecting at least a 
bachelor's degree and those with lesser expectations. 

Those seniors expecting at least a bachelor's degree prefexred 4-year 
colleges to other iypes of institutions. This overwhelming preference 
suggests that most students who expect the bachelor's degree would prefer 
not to use community or junior colleges as ah intermediate step on the way 
toward that degree. This observation is reinforced by the fact that very 
few students expecting, the_bachelbr ' s degree express a preference for part- 
time attendance. Nearly 85 percent prefer to attend 4-year institutions 
full-time. The only substantial expreission of interest in part-time 
attendance comes from 4 percent, who want to attend in- state public 4 -year 
institutions part-time (table 2-4). 

Those students expecting less than the bachelor's degree are more 
likely to prefer 2-year institutions and part-time attendance than are 
bachelor degree aspirants. About two- thirds as many students want to 
attend part-time 2-year public in-state institutions as want to attend 
those same institutions full-time. Also those students aspiring to less 
than a bachelor's degree, prefer in-state schools to those out-of-state. 
Among students expressing a preference for public 2-year institutions, 10 
times as many preferred in- state schools as preferred those out-of-state. 
This dominance of itt- state ischodls is rational because of the expense and 
inconvenience of out-of-state schools (table 2-5). 

Some combinations of school types and locations are unlikely, and 
these stand out from tables 2-4 and 2-5. Out-of-state 2-year institutions 
are unpopular for either part-time or full-time study. Private 2-year 
institutions are seldom preferred, v/hether in- or out-of-state. Finally, 
out-of-state 4-year institutions are not very likely to be preferred for 
part-time study. 

Interesting differences in preferences emerge among the race/gender 
groups. For whites expecting at least the bachelor "^s degree , males are 
more likely than females to Prefer public out-of-state institutions, 
whereas females are more likely than males to prefer private out-of-state 
institutions. Otherwise the preferences of white males and females look 
quite similar. The preferences of Hispanics who aspire to 4-year 
institutions are fairly close to those of whites. But Hispanic females are 
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Table 2-A-^?erceni of HSfiB seniors expecting to obtain a bachelor's degree or 

higher, by type of school and attendance preferred, and by gender and 
race/e thnlcl ty 



Type of School 



Males 



Females 



Private - 4-Year 



NOTE: Column percentages may not sam to 100 because of rounding. 
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Males & 
Females 



Preferred 


Hlspatilc 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Total 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.6 


too.o 


100.0 


100.0 


Public - 4-Year 


















In-state, full-time 
In-state, part-time 




45.0 
6.0 


36.0 
7.0 


47.0 
3.0 


47.0 
.7 


50.0 
7.0 


44.0 
5.0 


45.3 
4.3 


Out-of-state, full- 
Out-of-state, part- 


time 
time 


5.0 

.1 


20.0 
3.0 


It.O 
0.8 


8.0 
.7 


10.0 
3.0 


7.D 
.7 


9.4 
.9 



In-state, full-time 
In-state, part-tljne 


17«b 
0.0 


10.0 
.6 


15.0 
0.6 


13.0 
2.0 


9.0 
2.0 


15.0 
0.2 


14.3 
.5 


Ou t-bf -8 1 a t e ^ f ul 1- 1 Ime 
Out-of-state, part-time 


13.0 
.7 


16.0 
0.0 


13.0 
0.1 


4.0 
0.0 


8.0 
1.0 


19.0 
0.0 


15.1 
.1 


Public - 2-Year 
















In-state, full-time 
In-state, part-time 


8.0 

3.0 


4.0 
2.0 


6.0 
3.0 


9.0 
6.0 


5.0 
3.0 


6.0 
2.0 


6.0 
2.7 


Out-of-state, full-time 
Out-of-state, part-time 


0.0 
0.0 


.6 
.6 


.5 
0.0 


.7 
0.0 


1.0 
.4 


.1 
.3 


.4 
.2 


Private - 2-Year 
















In-state, full-time 
In-state, part-time 


0.0 

7.0 


q.g 

0.0 


.2 
.2 


0.0 
.7 


0.0 
0.0 


.3 
.3 


.2 
.2 


Ou t-of-s ta te , f ul 1- 1 ime 
Out-of-state, part-time 


b.b 

0.0 


0.0 
0.0 


.3 
.1 


.7 
0.0 


b.b 

0.0 


.5 

b.o 


.4 
0.0 
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Table 2-5 — Percent of HS&B seniors eacpecting to obtain less than a bachelor's 

degree, by type of school and attendance preferred, and by gender and 
race/ethntcity 



type of School 
Preferred 

Total 

Public - 4-Year 

in-state, full-t^e 
In-state, part-time 



Males 

Hispanic Black White 
100.0 100. b 100. b 



Private - 4-Year 

Ih-statesi full-time 
In-state, part-time 

Out-of-state, full-time 
Out-of-state, part-time 



Females 
Hispanic Black White 
100. e 100.0 100.0 



Males 6^ 
Females 

Total 

100.0 



8.0 


20.0 


11. d 


10.0 


15.0 


12.0 


11.8 


6.0 


5.0 


4.0 


5.0 


7.0 


4.0 


4.4 


3.0 


11.0 


4.0 


1.0 


8.0 


3.0 


3.8 


2.0 


2.0 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


.7 


.8 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.3 


0.0 


2.0 


t.e 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


1.2 


0.0 


2.0 


2.0 


d.o 


1.0 


.8 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.4 


.7 



Public - 2-Year 

In-state, full-time 
Ih-s t a t e ^ par t-t ime 

Out-of-state, full-time 
Out-of-state, part-time 



31.0 


20.0 


37.0 


37.0 


25.0 


33.0 


33.3 


35.0 


18.0 


26.0 


31.0 


24.0 


27.0 


26.9 


2.b 


5.0 


3.0 


t.d 


6.0 


2.0 


2.6 


2.0 


9.0 


2.0 


0.0 


6.0 


3.0 


2.8 



Private - 2-Year 

In-state , f ul 1-t ime 
In-s tate , part- 1 ime 

Out-of-state, full-time 
Ou t-o f -s t a t e , par t-t ime 



2.0 


0.0 


1.0 


6.0 


1.0 


6.0 


4.1 


6.0 


0.0 


3.0 


2.0 


0.0 


2.0 


2.4 


2.0 


2.0 


l.O 


b.o 


0.0 


2.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


3.0 


.3 


.3 



NOTE: Colamn percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
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S tatus At tai nment 



The basic idea ih the status -attainment model^ (see Halier (1982) arid 
Cole lough arid Hbrari (1983) for recent reviews) is that career statuses such 
?s occupation, and income are passed from generation to 

generation by a sequence of inter personal processes termed "significant 
other influence^" The influence of significant others, (parents, other 
adults, and peers) helps to shape career plans of youths and those plans 
affect educational and occupational attainments, 

-- Tlie basic theoretical vie\^oint of the model is that parental status 
affects occupational status of offspring through the fbllbwing path: from 
parents to significant others to career plans to schooling to occupational 
achievement. Additionally, mental ability and school grades influence 
occupational achievement through, a similar sequence of steps. 

This relatively simple model has stimulated an enormous amount of 

S ewe 11 arid his associates have presented numerous tests of the 
Wisconsin Model of status attainment, and have advocated several refinements 
of the original version. (Sewell, Haller, and Fortes 1970; Sewell, Halier, 
and Ohlendorf 1969) . In seminal research on the Wisconsin data, ah index 
of significant others' attitudes was constructed from parental encourage- 
ment to attend college, teacher's encouragement to attend college, and peer 
plans to attend college, ail as perceived by the respondent. This 
composite variable. was found to account for well over half of the indirect 
effects of parental status oh educational and occupational expectatibris , 
and also tb accburit for 35 to 40 percent of tthe total effects. 

The initial results based on the Wisconsin data have been submitted to 

numerous tests drawing bri a wide variety of data sets. Examination of the 
role of significant others and career aspirations, forms an importantt focus 
of most of this work (Sewell and Hauser 1975; Woelfel and Haller 1971; 
Kercfchpff 1974; Kerckhoff and Huff 1974; Curry et al. 1976; Curry et al. 
1978; Picpu_and_ Carter 1976; Porter 1974; Rehberg and Hbtchkiss 1972; 
Williams 1972, 1975 ;_Wilson_ and Fortes 1975; Haller and Butter wbrth'l960; 
Duncan, Haller, arid Fortes 1968; Alexander and jEckiand 1974; Alexander, 
Eckiand, and Griff iri 1975; Hbut and Morgan 1975; Hotchkiss and Chiteji' 
1981; Duncan^ Feathermari, arid Duncan 1972; Sewell, Hauser, and Wolf 1980; 
Featherman and Hauser 1978; Ottb and Haller 1979). Though specific details 
differ among data sets, these studies tend to support the status attain- 
ment model. The pivotal role of parents contiriues to emerge from 
guarititative investigation. (For recent evidence, see Davies and Kandel 
1981.) 

Human Capital 

individual's decisions about continuing education beyond high 

school^ the human capital perspective is a useful organizing principle. 
The focus on individual decisibri-making fits well with the available data 
in HS6cB and NLS '72. 

In its most basic form, the premise bf the human capital viewpoint is 
that additional schooling increases the individual's productivity. That 
viewpoint reflects the investment motive fbr acquiring education. 
Schooling itself may be enjoyable to some people and disagreeable to 
bthers, and this fact reflects the consumption motive for acquiring 
education. Human capital theory emphasizes the investment motive. 
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fable 2-6--Percent of HS&B seniors with specified plans for college attendance ^ 
by selected background characteristics 



Plans for College 



Don't Know 



No 



Characteristics 

Males 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Next Year After 1 Year 



47.7 
58.2 
57.6 



7.2 
6.7 
6.4 



After Several 
Years 

4.4 
3.5 
3.5 



14.5 
16 .A 
10.3 



26.2 
15.3 
22.8 



Females 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 



52.3 
63.6 
63.2 



16.2 
9.1 
7.0 



3.3 
4.2 
2.6 



12.7 

ib.i 

9.9 



21.5 
13.0 
17.3 



Test Qaartile 
Low 
2nd 
3rd 
High ; 

SES Quartile 
Low 
2tid 
3rd 
High 



32.7 
51.0 
65.8 
85.4 



39.7 
51.3 
65.6 
82.0 



8.3 
8.5 
7.2 
4.2 



8.6 
7.6 
7.1 
5.4 



4.7 
3.3 
3.4 
2.0 



i.6 
4.0 
2.8 
2.2 



17.0 
13.0 
8.3 
4.3 



16.3 
12.2 
9.1 
4.9 



37.4 
24.2 
15.2 
4.2 



31.8 
25.6 
15.4 
5.5 



Region 
NE 

SA 

ESC 

WSC 

ENC 

WNC 

MTN 

PAG 



63.7 

60.8 
60.0 
55.2 
57.7 
58.4 
59.2 
49.2 
64.7 



11.8 
5.5 
6.6 
7.3 
6.9 
6.4 
4.8 
9.3 
8.5 



1.8 
3.0 
3.6 
2.2 
4.3 
2.4 
2.9 
7.2 
2.9 



8.0 
8.4 
11.1 
12.6 
16.8 
12.2 
8.9 
16.6 
10.3 



14.8 
22.3 
18.7 
23.2 
26.3 
20.5 
24.2 
17.8 
13.6 



Family Income 

0-6,999 

7^000^11^999 
12,000-15*999 
16,000-19,999 
20,000-24,999 
25,000-37,999 
38,000 and up 



48.3 
48.8 
49.0 
54.2 
62.8 
70.1 
75.7 



7.2 
8.6 
8.8 
6.2 
7.2 
6.8 
5.5 



4.3 
5.5 
4.0 
2.5 
2.9 
2.5 
2.4 



12.5 
13.8 
13.4 
13.8 
8.0 
9.2 
4.9 



27.7 
23.2 
24.8 
2J.2 
19.1 
It. 3 
11,5 
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_ The most precise comparison (because of the sample size) is for white 
males and females, so that compariisbn will be discussed fifst (tables 2-7 
^^^2-8). But broad generalizations about racial/ethnic differencii are 
difficult to find in those tables; With the exceptions of trade school and 
military, the match between student and parent aspirations is similar for 
white males and white females, and it conforms reasonably closely to what 
one would expect. That is. of those students who expect to earn at least a 
4-year college degree, about 90 percent say that their parents expect them 
to go to college in the year following high school graduation. Conversely 
of those expecting only to graduate from high school, only about 20 percent 
^ay that their parents expect them to attend college, whereas more than 
35 percent say that their parents expect them to get a full-time Job 
Males are more likely to report that their parents expect them to enter the 
military. The major difference between white males and white females is in 
expectations concerning trade schools^ Of those White seniors asp-* ring 
only to high school graduation, 14.7 percent of males but only 5 5 percent 
of females say that their parents expect them to attend a trade school 
Even among just those white students who say that they expect to attend 
trade schools , males are much more likely than females to report that their 
parents, too, exp'^ct them to attend trade schools. The proportion for 
males is nearly double that for females (tables 2-7 and 2-8). 

Black females are similar to whites and Hispanics in the proportion 
among those expecting at least a 4-year degree who say that their parents 
expect them to attend college. Black males with similar expectations 
however are about 7 percentage points less likely than black females to 
report that their parents expect them to go to College. Instead, these 
black males are more likely to say that their parents expect them to work 
full-time or to attend trade school or to enter the military. A contrast- 
ing relationship, in which black parents are more likely than white or 

?^ to aspire to college for their children, emerges among blacks who 

*^^Sree. In this group there is a greater 
likelihood for blacks, than for whites or Hispanics with similar 
expectations, that the parents expect them to go on to college It is 
interesting to note that there is also a greater likelihood that the 
parents of >lacks who expect to earn less than a bachelor's degree expect 
thexr children to enter the military (tables 2-9 - 2-12). 



Changes in Educate^oaal^xpectations 

Seniors 



During the 21 months after high school graduation educational 
expectations change as a result of experiences that are mediated by the 
individual's background. The simplest way to consider those changes is to 
group the possible changes into patterns based on the expectations the 
student held as a senior. We selected 10 combinations of change patterns 
that are of primary interest nd compared their relative frequencies across 
various personal characteriL .s. These comparisons are shown in table 2-13 
noon t°''°f^^^^ ^°P^^e c°lui««s identify the 10 patterns of change by the 
1980 leyel of expectations and the 1982 level. The percentages shown in 
the table^refer to the fraction of those having the personal characteristic 
(such as black male) and initially expecting the 1980 level (e g 4-year 
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Table 2-7-Percent of white male HS5B seniors whose parents had specified educational expectations 
for them, by level of student's educational expectations 

Parents' Aspirations for Students 

Student's 

Educational Go To Get A 60 To A Enter the Don't Care Student Does Not 

Expectations Total College FulHtme Trade Military Doesn't Know Apply 

M School 



High school 


ioo.o 


18.5 


35.4 


14.7 


5.6 


3.7 


6.7 


15.4 


graduate 


















Trade school 


















LT 2 years 


100.0 


20.5 


17.6 


41.3 


1.1 


4.5 


6.3 


8.7 


Two or tDore years 


100.0 


32.9 


5.6 


41.3 


4.7 


2.3 


5.1 


8.1 


College 
LT 2 years 


100.0 


54.9 


12.6 


9.0 


4.3 


5.1 


5.3 


8.8 


Two or more years 


100.0 


81.2 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 


1.7 


1.7 


7.6 


Bachelor's degree 


100.0 


86.6 


0.6 


0.3 


0.8 


1.5 


0.6 


9.6 


Master's degree 


100.0 


90.6 


0.2 


0.1 


1.2 


0.0 


0.6 


7.3 


Doctorate degree 


100.0 


88.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1.5 


0.0 


1.6 


6.8 



NOTE: Row percentages fflay not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table 2-8~Pefcent of white female 



HS&B 



for then, by level of student's educational expectations 



had specified educational expectations 



Student's 

Bdacational 

Expectations 



High school 
graduate 

Trade school 



Parents' Aspirations for Students 



loe.e 22.3 



Job 
39.3 



School 
5.5 



1.5 



4.6 



1,1 



19;2 



LT 2 years 

T»o or more years 


100.6 
100.0 


29.8 
48.3 


18.3 
11.2 


28.1 
16,9 


2.9 
4.5 


OJ 

3a 


8.0 
1.1 


12;2 
15.0 


College 


















IT 2 years 

Two or more years 


100.0 
100.0 


74.5 
83.5 


6.9 
4.3 


0.3 
1.6 


1.6 
0.8 


0.0 
0.9 


3.3 
1.6 


13.4 
7.4 


Bachelor's degree 


100.0 


90.1 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


1.3 


0.6 


6.6 


Master's degree 


100.0 


90.9 


0.2 


1.0 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


6.2 


Doctorate degree 


ioo.o 


93.5 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.4 



: Row percentages niay not sui to 100 because of rounding. 
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college degree) who reported the 1982 level 2 years later. For example, 
the figure 48.7 under the cdlumn headed "4-year regree/Same" means that^ 
among Hispanic males who as high school seniors expected to earn a 4-year 
degree, 48.7 percent of them expressed the same expectation 2 years later. 
The figure to the right, 16.2, shows that 16.2 percent of that same group 
increased ttheir expectations during the 2 years (that is^ to the level of 
graduate education) . 

These data suggest certain overall patterns of change in expectations. 
We will see in chapter 3 that these overall patterns reflect closely the 
degree to which the groups aire able to act consistently with their plans or 
expectations. That is^ the same gi^oups that show a lesser likelihood of 
acting consistently with their expressed educational expectations or a 
greater likelihood that their plans for education will be frustrated in 
some way are also those groups that show the greatest likelihood of 
downward revisions in their educational expectations between the base year 
and first fbllpv7-up. 

For example , among males , blacks (54. 7 percent) and Hispariics (54.5 
percent) aire much more likely than whites (43.9 percent) to reduce th'*ir 
expectations of attaining graduate education. Similar but slightly less 
strong patterns emerge among those males expecting to complete a 4 -year 
degree (33.8 and 32.0 compared to 25.2). Among females, the patterns are 
similar, although the reduction in expectations of graduate education is 
much greater for Hispanic femalesthah for others, and the difference, 
between black and white females, (5.5 - 54^5 - 49.0) is smaller than that 
between black and white males (10.8—54.7-^3.9). 

ISimilar patterns of reduced expectations emerge for those studeats 
with lower test scores. That is, students in the lowest test quartile are 
much more likely than others to reduce their expectations of graduate 
education. Nearly 3 out of 4 in this group who expected to pursue graduate 
education have reduced their level of expectations 2 years later. in 
contrast, only a little more than half of those in the middle 2 quartiles 
and only 38.7 percent of those in the top test quartile show similar 
reductions in expectations. There is a similar strong pattern for those 
from higher test quartiles to be less likely than those with lower test 
scores either to reduce their early expectations of a 4 -year degree or to 
reduce their expectations of some college below the level of the 
bachelor's degree. 

Also consistent with the chapter 3 pattern of being more likely to 
fulfill expectations is the pattern across curriculum groups. High school 
students from an academic curriculum are much more likely than others to 
maintain their expectations of graduate education. They are also much less 
likely to reduce expectations of a 4-year degree and more likely to raise 
expectations if as seniors they expected a 4-year degree. General 
curriculum students are less likely than academic students but more likely 
than vocational students to maintain or increase their expectations of a 
4 -year degree or graduate education. 

The pattern of changes by socibecbhbmic background is similar to that 
for test scores, but differences are not quite as sharply defined and one 
cannot always be certain that adjacentSES quartiles differ in their 
behavior. But top and bottom quartiles are clearly different, and the 
overall impression is that, in terms of expectations for a 4 -year degree or 
graduate education, SES and test score tell much the same story. 
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Table 2-J--te„t 1, iiSSB *o.e mm had apaclfW ed«W expedUl... 

£« th«, by 1ml of .udent's eductlonal espectatlons opectatlon. 



0^ 



Student's 

Educational 

Expectations 



Parents' Aspirations for Students 



High school 
graduate : 

Trade school 
LT 2 years 
Two or otore years 



IT 2 years 



Master's degree 



Total 


So To 
College 


Get A 
Full-Tlme 
Job 


Go To A 
Trade 
School 


Enter the 
Military 


Don't Care 


Student 
Doesn't Know 


Apply 


100.0 


19.4 


46.8 


10.0 


3.7 


2.6 


6.8 




100.0 
108.0 


22.7 
48.2 


18.1 
14.1 


40.5 
27.7 


2.2 

3.1 


0.0 
1.2 


4.1 
0.8 


12.4 
4.9 


100.0 
100.0 


60.0 
71.1 


10.6 
6.2 


9.0 
3.9 


4.7 
8.1 


0.0 
0.8 


10.9 
4.8 


4.9 
5.2 


100.0 


86.5 


3.0 


1.4 


1.2 


0.6 


1.6 


5.8 


100.0 


96.4 


0.0 


b.i) 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


100.0 


92.7 


1.7 


ii8 


1.6 


0.0 


1.4 


0.9 



: Row percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table 2-10— Percent of. black pale HS5B seniors whose parents had. specified educational expectations 
for theio^ by level of student *8 educational expectations 



Parents* Aspirations for Students 

Student's 



Educational 
Expectations 


Total 


6o To 
College 


Get ft 
Full-Time 
Job 


Go To ft 
Trade 
School 


Enter the 
Military 


Don't Care 


Student 
Doesn't Know 


Does ] 

App: 


High school 
graduate 


100.0 


24.1 


29.5 


10.5 


12.8 


2.3 


6.5 


14.3 


Trade school 
IT 2 years 
Two or more years 


100.0 
100.0 


32.0 
43.8 


24.2 
6.8 


23.6 
32.2 


10.9 
9.3 


1.6 
0.0 


1.6 
3.4 




College 
LT 2 years 
Two or more years 


ioo.o 

100.0 


52.4 
77.0 


8.2 
4.8 


8.9 
2.6 


3.6 
3.2 


3.5 
0.0 


4.8 
3.4 




Bachelor's degree 


100.0 


82.7 


4.6 


0.7 


5.8 


0.4 


0.4 


5.S 


Master's degree 


100.0 


83.7 


3.0 


7.1 


1.2 


0.7 


0.0 


4.3 


Doctorate degree 


100.0 


77.3 


0.0 


5.7 


4.4 


0.0 


2.1 


10.6 



NOTE: Row percentages may not sum to iOO because of rounding. 
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It is very interesting that the pattern by family income is not nearly 
as consistent ais that by socidecbnjDmic status. But there appears to be no 
strong tender.cy for istudents from higher income families to be more iiiceiy 
than those from low income families to maintain expectations of graduate 
education. There is a large difference between the top income category and 
the four lower income categories in the percentage of reductions in 
expectations from the level of graduate education. But among those 
expecting 4-year degrees, there is almost no pattern by family income of 
differences in propensities to raise, maintain, or lower expectations. 

As the reader will see in chapter 3, those students who are less 
likely to fulfill their educational expectations are also those who are 
most likely to reduce expectations that may have been above average for 
their group. 

Another pattern within these changes in .expectations is important to 

consider. That pattern is upward revision of expectations among those 
students who as seniors expected only to graduate from high school. This 
pattern of change shows a very different relationship to personal 
characteristics than among those with higher initial expectations. For 
instance, among males, blacks are much more likely than Hispanics or whites 
to increase their expectations: when initially they expected only to 
graduate from high school.' Black females are similarly more likely than 
other females to raise their expectations when they initially expected only 
high school graduation. 

Thus^ among students who initially expected only high school 

graduation, blacks, those students from the highest test quartile, those 
from the highest SES background, and those who took an academic curriculum 
are similar in having higher expectations 2 years later. But among those 
who initially experted a 4-year degree or more, blacks were much more 
likely than the high test or SES quartiles or academic curriculum students 
to reduce their expectations. 
_ _ _ T^^^e data suggest that students whose expectations are unusually low 
(within the high test quartile, high SES quartile, and those taking an 
academic curriculum) tend to revise their expectations upward. Blacks, 
however, appear to be more likely than others to hold unstable expecta' 
tions, either high or low. 




Table HI— Percent of Hispanic female HS&B seniors whose parents had specified educational expectations 
for thei, by level of student's educational expectations 



Parents' Aspirations for Students 

Student's 

Educational Go To Get A Go To A Enter the Don't Care Student Does Not 

Expectations Total College FulHiie Trade Military Doesn't Know Apply 

Job School 



High school 
graduate 


106.0 


28.1 


36.4 


6.4 


2.3 


3.6 


7.2 


16.6 


Trade school 
LT 2 years 
Two or more years 


100.0 
100.0 


35.1 
56.0 


17.3 
10.0 


21.6 
19.5 


1.9 
0.3 


0.0 
0.7 


4.0 
4.6 


20.1 
8.9 


College 
W 2 years 
Two or more years 


100.0 
100.0 


66.4 
85.7 


17.2 
3.9 


0.3 
0.5 


l-.l 
l.\ 


1;6 
0.0 


2.9 
2.1 


9.5 
6.7 


Bachelor's degree 


100.0 


87.4 


4.4 


1.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.6 


4.1 


Master's degree 


100.0 


90.5 


3.5 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


Doctorate degree 


100.0 


88.5 


1.3 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


8.8 



NOTE: Row percentages may not m to 100 because of rounding. 
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'^«'"" .°l^^3?'^.feniale HSSB seniors whose, parents had specified educational expectations 
for thei, by level of student's educational expectations 



Student's 






Parents' 


Aspirations for Students 






Educational 
Expectations 


Total 


GoTo 
College 


_5et A 
FulHime 
Job 


Go To A 
Trade 
School 


Enter the 
Military 


Don't Care 


oLUQent 
Doesn't Know 


Does i 


Higli school 
graduate 


100.0 


30.0 


39.4 


6.6 


4.5 


1.3 


^ Q 
J* J 


1 A A 


Trade school 


















LT 2 years 

T'o or more years 


100.0 
100.0 


38.6 
53.1 


14.4 
10.0 


32.7 
19.4 


0.8 
3.7 


0.0 
1.5 


3.3 


Q-fl 

hi 


College 


















It 2 years 

Two or lore years 


100.0 
100.0 


78.6 
83.9 


6.6 

4.4 


0.0 
2.1 


0.0 
1.7 


0.0 

0;0 


6.7 
0.5 


8.0 
7.3 


Bachelor's degree 


100.0 


90.3 


0.9 


1.5 


0.6 


0.4 


1.5 


4.7 


Master's degree 


160.0 


92.5 


0.9 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


5.1 


Doctorate degree 


100.0 


88.6 


1.2 


2.1 


1.6 


0.4 


1.2 


4.9 



Not 



NOTE: Row percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table 2-13--PerceQt oi 1980 HS&B Molpn «ho had tha a«M or diffaraot aducatlooal axpactatiooa to 1982, hj aelected 
baekgroood characterlatlca 



Expectations 

1980 H.S. trade 
Grad • Schbbi 



Leaa Than 
College I>cgree 



College Degree 



Graduate Sehool 



Characte^sttc 



1982 



Saae 



Sane 



Lower Saae Higher 



Lover Saae Higher V?^«r Saae 



Males 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 



55.1 
38.6 

6b. i 



40.6 
«7.9 
39.7 



35.4 
33.7 
27.3 



38.4 
24.2 
36.5 



24.2 
38.2 
31.4 



33.8 
32.0 
25.2 



48.7 
47i2 
56.2 



16.2 
18.5 
16.5 



54.5 
54.7 
43.9 



43.7 
42.0 
55.2 



Feoales . 
Hlapahic 
Black 
White 



56.1 
47.8 
60.3 



41.0 
48.5 
40.1 



39.6 
37.6 
32.4 



33.8 
31.7 
42.1 



20.4 
27.9 
19.8 



33.0 
35.6 
23.4 



51.0 
42.8 
55.3 



13.6 
20.1 
18.0 



62.8 
54.5 
49.0 



35.7 
45. i 
49.7 



Test Quartlle 
Lov 
2nd 
3rd 
High 



60.7 
59.7 
59.2 
36.1 



42 2 
39.0 
41.8 
39.7 



39.7 
35.9 
28.1 
21.7 



31.3 
39.0 
42.2 
41.7 



23.6 
19.9 
25.9 
31.6 



41. S 
34.0 
27.9 
14.4 



40.2 
45.6 
55.2 
62.5 



12.6 
16.8 
16.5 
20.4 



72.6 
55.2 
57.0 
38.7 



26.1 
40.0 
41.8 
61.0 



SES Quartlle 
Lov 
2nd 
3rd 
High 



63.2 
59.0 
52.3 
33.9 



46.0 
38.0 
40.1 

36.8 



34.8 
40.7 
30.5 
20.5 



33.0 
?8.9 
42.1 
39.5 



23.8 
13.9 
25.6 
37.2 



32.8 
31.5 
27.0 
18.3 



49.9 
55.2 
52.9 
55.4 



14.1 
9.7 
17.6 
24.6 



60.2 
55.0 
52.5 
40.5 



38.6 
43.0 
45.7 
58.9 



Curriculum 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 



58.6 
47.2 
59.0 



39.1 
42. l» 
42.(^ 



35-5 
23.5 
36.4 



38.0 
36.6 
40.9 



19.6 
36.0 
18.9 



30.7 
19.6 
45.8 



S3.Q 
56.3 
44.6 



12.9 
22.3 
7.0 



6Q.3 
42.2 
76.3 



37.7 
46.8 
23.6 



Keglon 

NE 

MA 

SA 

ESC 

WSC 

ENC 

WNC 

MTN 

FAC 

Family Income 
6-6, 999 
7,000-11,999 
12,000-15,999 
16,000-19,999 
20,000-2/^,999 
25,000-37,999 
38,000 and up 



49.7 


38.5 


26.8 


49.5 


20.3 


29.7 


51 .8 


18.2 


39.4 


59.3 


f 2.9 


37.1 


27.9 


47.4 


19.8 


23.8 


52.8 


26.2 


39.5 


58.5 


54.6 


40. ^ 


35.5 


32.6 


24.9 


31.7 


50vO 


17.9 


51.7 


47.9 


64.4 


44.6 


35.5 




29.6 


27.8 


i>0.6 


9.4 


56.9 


39.3 


53.9 


35.9 


38.2 


33.6 


24.5 


36.0 


50.4 


16.8 


53.7 


45.9 


60.8 


43.8 


33.3 


35.1 


27.6 


26.6 


66.6 


17.6 


50.3 


49.4 


66.5 


51.2 


35.2 


36.8 


26.9 


19.9 


58.5 


21.2 


55.7 


44.1 


51. 4 


41.0 


33.4 


40.6 


22.2 


35.5 


51.6 


10.7 


63.3 


32.8 


47.3 


31.3 


27.5 


41.6 


25.8 


27.8 


49.0 


18.4 


47.4 


50.1 


66.0 


46.1 


42.7 


24.8 


28.9 


23.9 


59.2 


15.1 


50.7 


47.4 


56. 


48.2 


35.2 


35.9 


16.4 


27.3 


55.3 


15.2 


61.0 


38.2 


60.0 


42.2 


32.7 


39.2 


22.3 


33.9 


46.5 


14.4 


66.7 


38.6 


63.6 


39.3 


34.4 


44.2 


16.7 


33.8 


52.4 


11.5 


57.8 


41.8 


56.8 


38.4 


37.5 


36.9 


25.1 


20.8 


57.1 


19.2 


43.8 


52.3 


52.3 


41.5 


24.3 


38.7 


32.4 


26.8 


52.7 


18.8 


46.5 


52.3 


49.3 


34.0 


27.1 


41.9 


28«5 


16.8 


54.6 


26.1 


37.5 


52.3 



NOTE: Missing values included In the base X. 
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CHAPTER 3 



POSTSEGONDARY ATTENDANCE 

The fundamental indicator of access to postsecondary education is 
attendance. _In_ this chapter we note that rates of attendance or enrollment 
immediately following high school graduation have fallen overall over the 
last decade. We find also, however, that enrollment rates in the second 
year following high school graduation are more stable now (compared to 
rates in the first year) than they were a decade ago. One possible 
interpretation is that prospective students are_ apparently making more 

than a decade ago and following through on them more 

consistently. 

Another interpretation is that labor market conditions were more 
depressed in 1980-81 than in 1972-73, leading students to stay in school 
more of ten than they did in 1972-73. At the same time, an important shift 
in enrollments has occurred that makes females now the majority among those 
postsecondary students who recently graduated from high school, whereas 
males were in the majority in 1972-73. These shifts have occurred despite 
only minor changes in basic relationships between enrollment and such 
^-^^-"•^^^^f socioeconomic status, family income, and academic 
performance . 

We find differences by race/ethnicity in rates of enrollment that 
suggest that although academic performance is the most important factor 
influencing access^ iniquities in access continue into the 1980s. For 
instance, Hispanics are much less likely than others to apply for 
postsecondary schools. And although blacks are the most likely to apply, 
they also have the lowest rates of postsecondary attendance among those who 
apply. 

Attendance depends on both volitional behayi of the individual and 
acceptance by the institution (including the ability, with or without aid, 
to finance the cost to the student for the education). Economic and social 
theories supported by previous research tell us that whether individuals 
pursue postsecondary education depends on their own educational aspirations 
and expectations, on factors that influence the likelihood of acting to 
achieve one's goals , on academic qualifications, and on the financial 
capacity to meet expenses . 

the factors that influence educational expectations were 

considered in the preceding cuapter, including, socioeconomic background, 
academic ability, and family income. Beyond their influence on 
expectations, one would expect that many of these same factors would be 
related to attendance because they affect the likelihood of acting to 
achieve one's goals, are correlated with academic performance, and are 
correlated with the financial capacity to meet expenses. Thus, these 
factors are examined in this chapter in their relationship to attendance. 

As in the preceding chapter, for each of these topic areas the 
behavior of the 1980 senior class from the HS&jB data is compared, where 
possible and appropriate, with the behavior of the 1972 senior class. For 
much of the information discust -^d here , changes over time are of as much 
interest as current levels of activity. 
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Attendance patterns are considered here in four levels of intensity; 
it is important to distinguish casual from more serious enrollments; 
Therefore, distinctions are drawn between those people who attended a 
college or vocational school for at least 6 months (that is, those who 
attended for at least a full academic year during the nearly 2 years 
covered by the survey) and those who attended for less time than that^ 
Among those who did not attend a postsecondary school during that time 
period, those who applied to at least one school are distinguished from 
those who did not. _ _ 

Although not presented in a formal table it is worthwhile to consider 
some general facts about postsecondary attendance. Overall, 59 percent of 
the sample attend either college or vocational school within the first 2 
years after high school graduation. If the cases whose attendance patterns 
could not be identified are excluded, 64 percent of the sample attend for 
some petiod, arid 57 percent attend for at least 6 months. Another 7 
percerit of those with identifiable attendance patterns apply to at least 
one school but do not attend any school within the 2 -year time period. 



Racial/Ethnic and G ender - Ba sedr Pat torris 

Racial/ethnic groups differ iri rates of attendance^ as do males and 
females (table 3-1). The racial/ethnic differences stand clearly apart 
from the gender differences^ Whites of either gender are 6 to 8 percentage 
pbirits more likely to attend for at least 6 months than are blacks of the 
same gender. Blacks of either gender, in turn, are more likely to atterid 
than are Hispanics, with the differences within gender between blacks arid 
Hispanics about the same as those between whites arid blacks. 

Within each. racial/ethnic group, females are from 4 to 6 percentage 
points more likely than males to atterid for at least 6 months^ 
to 8 percentage points more likely to atterid for any length of time. The 
dift^rences are quite similar within each of the three major racial/ethnic 
groups. 

Academic Performance. Socioeconomic Backgro und, and Race/E%hnirei^v 

Although these racial/ethnic and gender differerices in atteridance 
rates are interesting, there is a basic differerice betweeri the 
racial/ethnic patterns and_ the gender patterris. Racial differences in 
attendance rates change substantially wheri socioeconomic background or 
academic- performance is cbritrolled. The gerider differences^ in contrast, 
seem to be fundamental in the sense that they do not disappear when 
socioeconomic status arid academic performance are controlled. Let us 
corisider first the corifirmation in these data that attendance rates are_ 
higher for students from families with higher sbclbecohomic status and for 
studerits with better academic performance. Then we consider how _ 
race/ethnicity, gender, socioeconomic background and academic performarice 
interact and which seem to be more strongly related to attendance rates. 
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rm a M se.ta M specified p«stsecondary .ttenda.ce ,nd epppUcitlo. «te., by ge-der a 



race/ethnicity 

Attendance and Application Rates 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 

Attended Any Applied, 
. . A"ett<Je(l Months Attendance Did Not Applied 
LT 6 Months Or More (1) + (2) Attend (3) + (4) 



(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Attendance 




Neither 


Rate For 


Not 


Apply 


Applicants 


Attending 


Nor 


[(3)/(5)] X 100 


(4) + (8) 


Attend 



All 


6.3 


50.8 


57.1 


6.5 


63.6 


89.8 


35.3 


28.8 


Hales 


















Hispanic 


6.1 


36.2 


42.3 


7.4 


49.7 


85.1 


46.S 


39.1 


I Black 


5,6 


42.5 


48.1 


11.2 


59.3 


81.1 


43.2 


32,0 


lite 


5.3 


50.3 


55.6 


6.0 


61.6 


90.3 


37.3 


31.3 


Females 


















Hispanic 


8.7 


40.5 


49.2 


7.8 


57.0 


86.3 


42.7 


34.9 


Black 


7.1 


48.5 


55.6 


10.7 


66.3 


83.9 


32.3 


21.6 


lite 


6.9 


54.8 


61.7 


5.6 


67.3 


91.7 


31.7 


26.1 



NOTE! eo.,uin (7) contains column (4) and those not applying to any postsecondary 
schools. The difference between 100 and the sou of colirans ^3) and (7) 
represents respondents whose attendance patterns could not be determined. 
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As one would expect^ attendance in postsecondary schools is very 
closely related to the students* socioeconomic background, family income ^ 
and academic performance as reflected in composite aptitude test scores 
(tables 3-2 and 3-3); Moreover, the relationship is quite similar for each 
of these dimensions of student background.. Higher test scores, higher 
levels of family socioeconomic status, arid higher family income are all 
associated, first ,_ with significantly higher rates of attendance for at 
least 6 months (tables 3-2 and 3-3, cbluiiln 2); second, with a hifher 
likelihood of applying (tables 3-2 and 3-3 , column .5) ; and third, with a 
lesser likelihood of applying but not attending (rnbles 3-2 and 3-3, column 
4). In addition, it is interesting to note that - 1. ::n the exception that 
the highest test quartile is unlikely to attend for less than 6 months, 
there is no strong relationship between attending for only a short period 
and any of these indicators of socioeconomic background or academic perform- 
ance (tables 3-2 and 3-3, column 1). 

The composite test score is a stronger discriminatory of attendance 
than socipecbnomic status, which in turn is stronger than family income. 
Whether these relative strengths of relationships are real or the result of 
greater accuracy in measuring aptitudes than SES and SES than income is 
impossible to say. But if measurement error is not too great, then 

interesting patterns emerge, as discussed next. 

. The rates of attendance for at least 6 months range from 27 percent 
for the lowest to 80 percent for the highest test quartile. The 
differences between lowest and highest quartiles are smaller for 
socioeconomic status, 34 percent. to_ 75 percent (table 3-2, column 2), The 
range is smaller still between the lowest and highest income categories, 37 
percent to 70 percent (table 3-3, column 3). For each of these 3 
indicators, however, each category has a larger percentage who attend for 
at least 6 months than does the next lower category. T^^s, the 
relationships are clear and strong, and the indicator that is most directly 
related to academic performance is also the one most directly related to 
attendance at postsecondary institutions. It is also likely to be the 
indicator that is measured most accurately. 

If the reservations we have noted concerning measurement problems aire 
not too severe, then these data confirm for 1980-82 what other researchers 
have found in earlier years abblit the balance that the American educational 
system maintains between meritocratic arid social status factors in 

determining access to postsecondary education. Both are important 

determinants of attendance, but attendance seems to be slightly more 
sensitive to academic performance than to social status of the family _ 
(table :3-4). Within each SES quartile the differences between rates of 
attendance for at least 6 months ia about 40 percentage points between the 
highest and the lowest test quartiles. For example, among those from 
families in the lowest SES quartile, only 21.7 percent of thd'^e in the 
lowest test quartile attended postsecondary schools for at least 6 months, 
whereas 59.7 percent of those in the highest test quartile attended. This 
percentage (59.7) is higher than that for those students whose families ar« 
in the highest SES quartile and who are also in the lowest test quartile 
(46.4). in contrast, the difference between lowest and highest SES 
quartiles within each test quartile is only about 28 points. Thus, _ 
superior academic performance does permit a substantial percentage of 
students from even low SES backgrounds to attain access to postsecondary 
education. But socioeconomic status remains a powerful influence. 
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table 3-2-^P„« «e.lor, dth ,p„lM ,o,t«o.da„ »tte*« »d .pp,ll„tl., 



rates, by tt^t quartile 



9i 



All 

Test Quartlle 
Loif 
2ttd 
3rd 



Attendance and Application Rates 

(2) (3) m (5) 

■ - - Attended Any Applied, 

^^Attended 6 Months Attendance Did Not Applied 

IT 6 Months Or More (1) + (2) Attend (3) t (4) 

50-8 57.i 6.5 63.6 

^•1 27.1 34.2 5.7 43.9 

^^'6 41.0 8.5 49.5 

8.0 60.9 68.9 4.7 73.6 

3.3 79.6 82.9 4.1 87.0 



SES Quartlle 



...(6) 


in 


(8) 


Attendance 




Neither 


Rate For 


Not 


Apply 


Applicants 


Attending 


Nor 


3)/(5)] X 100 


(4) + (8) 


Attend 


89.8 


35.3 


28.8 


77.9 


57.9 


48.2 


82.8 


42.1 


33.6 


93.6 


24.9 


20.2 


95.3 


10.9 


6.8 



lov 


6.7 


33.7 


40.4 


9.4 


49.8 


81.1 


51.8 


42.4 


2nd 


7.1 


44.4 


51.5 


6.6 


58.1 


88.6 


41.4 


34.8 


3rd 


6.3 


57.7 


64.0 


5.7 


69.7 


91.8 


28.7 


23.0 


High 


5.8 


75.0 


80.8 


4.9 


85.7 


94.3 


13.3 


8.4 



NOTE. 0 u. (7) containsjoluin (4) and those not applying to any postsecondary 
schools. The dtf erence between 100 and the sura of colomns (3) arid (7) 
represents respondents whose attendance patterns could not be deteralned. 
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Table 3-3-Perceat of HS&B seniors with specified postsecondaiy attendance and appplicatton rates, by family incoae 



Attendance and Application Rates 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
Attendance 


(7) 


(8) 
Neither 




Attended 
IT 6 Months 


Attended 
6 Months 
Or More 


Any 
Attendance 

(1) + (2) 


Applied, 
Did Not 
Attend 


Applied. 
(3) + (4) 


Rate: for 
Applicants 
[(3)/(5)] X 100 


Not 
Attending 
(4) + (8) 


Apply 
Nor 
Attend 


m 


6.3 


50.8 


57.1 


6.5 


63.6 


89.8 


35.3 


28.8 


Family Inciis 


















0-6,999 


6.5 


36.8 


43.3 


9.8 


53.1 


81.5 


48.3 


38.5 


7 nOO-11 999 


8.1 


41.6 


49.7 


8;8 


58.5 


85.0 


42.9 


34.1 


12,000-15,999 


6.7 


44.8 


51.5 


7.8 


59.3 


86.8 


40.8 


33.0 


16,000-19,999 


7.3 


46.4 


53.7 


7.5 


61.2 


87.8 


39.5 


32.0 


20,000-24,999 


6.1 


55.8 


61.9 


4.8 


66.7 


92.8 


30.6 


25.8 


25,000-37,999 


5.4 


64.1 


69.5 


4.8 


74.3 


93.5 


23.3 


18.5 


38,000 and up 


5.3 


69.4 


74.7 


4.5 


79.2 


94.3 


20.2 


15.7 



NOTE: Column (7) contains column (4) and those not applying to any postsecoudary 
schools. The difference between 100 and the sum of columns (3) and (7) 
represents respondents vhose attendance patterns could not be determined. 
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Table 3-*--Percent of HSSB seniors with specified periods of postaecohdary attendance, by SES 
quartile and test quartile 



Postsecondary Attendance 



Did Not 

Attend Applied, 

Six or And Did Did Not 

SES Quartile Test Quartile Total U 6 Months More Months Not Apply Attend Undetermined 

^ Ti H ^'^ 50.3 U.6 8.9 

. 4.5 36.6 43.9 9.4 5.6 

100-0 ?'S 43.8 31.5 6.P 8.0 



High 100.0 5.8 59.7 19.8 7.4 



7.4 



2»<I 0^ . 7.7 24.1 524 9.1 6.9 

" 100.0 5.2 39.0 40.8 6.8 8.3 

100.0 5.9 54.0 27.8 6.2 6 1 

High 100.0 6.0 75.3 io.O 3.6 5.'i 

tow 100.0 7.7 34.0 47;4 4.6 6.3 

nd 100.0 8.1 45.9 28i3 10.1 7.6 

3rd 100.0 8.4 64.3 i6;9 3.:6 6.7 

«l8h 190.0 2.2 80.7 4.3 4.9 7.3 

Htgli Low 100.0 6.6 46.4 25.0 12.2 9 8 

2nd 100.0 9.5 64.8 12.8 7.1 S.'s 

inn'n 5'^ 2.8 4.3 

^^^^ lOO'O 2.1 85.7 4,0 2.9 5.4 



NOTE: Details may not sQii to 100 because of rounding. 



Racial/ inriic differences in attendance rates are_much lesis clear when 
socibecbnbmic status or academic performance is controlled than when they 
are not. This result suggests that the sbcibeconpmic br academic influences 
are, in some sense^ fundamentally more impcr.t:aht in determining access than 
are'other factors not identified separately here that also vary with race/- 
ethnicity. This pattern, agrees _with those references cited in chapter 1 
that find that racial/ethnic_ differences disappear or are even reversed when 
SES and aptitude are controlled. In contrast, the gender differences remain 
rather clear when SES or test scores are controlled^ Let us illustrate. 

Among males in the top half on the aptitude tests, there are _ho 
significant differences by race/ethnicity in rates of attendance for at 
least 6 months (table 3-5). Whites and Hispanics in :he lower half bn the 
test also show no substantial differences in attehdahce rates. However, 

blacks in the lower half on the test are more likely than whites or 

Hispanics to attend for at least 6 months. That black males with below 
average test scores have higher attendance rates than whites with similar 
scores, and that white males nevertheless have higher overall attendance 
rates (table 3-1, column 3) than black males implies that black males have 
lower average test scores than whites^ The difference in attendance rates 
between high and low scorers on the test dominates the lacial/ethnic 
differences within test levels in determining access. _ 

Black females usually are more likely to_ attend fbi: at least 6 nonths 
than are either white or Hispanic females. There are two exceptions . 
Hispanic females have a higher attendancs rate in the third quartiie. 
Also, in the highest te^t quartiie, the difference between white and black 
f emails is not lar^.s enough to be statistically significant. Although ^ 
there are differences frbm quartiie to quartiie between white and Hispanic 
females, che figures suggest that if the two lower quartiles were combined 
(hot shbvm) , attendance rates of white and Hispanic females. scbring in the 
lower half of the test range would be nearly equal, A similar relationship 
exists for t:he upper half of the test range. As with males , the lower 

overall attendance race for black females compiared to white females 

indicates the dominance of differences in attendance rates by test scores 
over racial/ethnic differences (table 3-5). 

Gender. differences within race while controlling for test quartiie are 
rather simple and systematic, resembling the overall pattern of gender 
differences discussed abbve. C3enerally, females in any race/ethnicity _ 
i^rpup are mbre likely to attend for 6 months or more than males (when males 
^nd female.^ with scores in the same test quartiie ire compared^. The 
exceptibn is among Hispanics in the top test quartiie. Most of the 
differences sr>^ statistically significant (table 3-5). _ 

When socioeconomic status is controlled, _the race/ethnicity differences 
stand out less sharply. Whites attend more often than blacks in the same 
SES quartiie only for two quartiles for males and two fbr females (table 3-6) 
Nor do blacks always attend more frequently than Hispanics. The relative 
attendance rates show different patterns from one SES quartiie to another. 
Despite some minor qualif icatibhs , however, overall patterns for attendance 
by SES alone emerge fbr each race/gender group as it is considered 
separately. For white and Hispanic males and for black and white females , 
higher SES gbes hand- in-hand with higher rates of attendance for at least 6 
months. The exceptions are black males and Hispanic females. Black males 
from families in the third SES quartiie are more likely than thbse in the 
highest SES quartiie to attend for at least 6 months. Also Hispanic 
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Table 3-5-Percent of iisSB 
and race/ethnicity 



attendance, by gender, test qaartlle, 



Postsecondary Attendance 



Test_ 

Gender Quartile Ethnicity Total 
Hales 



Six or 

IT 6 Months More Months 



0 



85 



1.09 


Hispanic 
Black 
wmte 


ido.s 
ipo.o 

100.0 


6.0 

4;? 
6.1 


2D.0 
31.2 
20.1 


2ad 


Hispanic 

Biacic 

white 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


5.7 
7.7 
6.5 


40.7 
53.2 
36.6 


3rd 


Hispanic 

Black 

White 


100.0 

ioo.o , 
loo.e 


7.8 
6.3 
5;7 


59.2 
59.8 
58.7 


High 


Hispanic 

Black 

White 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


5.5 
7.2 

2.9 


76.6 
79.2 
76.6 


Low 


Hispanic 

Blflck 

White 


lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 


9.6 
8.9 
7.3 


30.6 
40.8 
24.9 


2nd 


Hispanic 

Black 

White 


100.0 

ioo.o 

100.0 


9.8 
3.7 

6;2 


43.6 
58.5 
48.4 


Ird 


Hispanic 

Black 

White 


100.0 
100.0 
, 100.0 


4.8 
5.7 
10.6 


73.2 
69.7 
61.1 


High 


Hispanic 

Black 

White 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


8.4 
3.6 
3.2 


74.8 
83.7 
83.0 



Apply 

53 ;8 
43.1 
59.8 

34.9 
21.1 
41.8 

18.9 
11.5 
24.0 

9.4 
2.6 
8.2 

38.8 
28.2 
52.7 

35.3 
11.9 
31.4 

11.0 
5.0 
19.1 

6.7 
4.1 
5.6 



Applied, Did 
Not Attend 

9.8 
11.7 
8.1 

8 0 
li.2 
7;7 

4.7 
12.3 



.2 

;2 

5.7 

12 ;5 
12.7 



6.6 
14.0 
8.3 

4.2 
o;7 
4.1 

2.2 
4.4 
2.8 



Undetermined 

10.4 
9.2 



10.6 
6.8 
7.5 

9.4 
10.0 
6.7 

8;4 
10.8 
6.6 

8.5 
5.4 
7.1 

4.7 
11.9 
5:6 

6.7 
12.9 
5.1 

7.9 
4.2 

5.4 . 



NOTE: Details may not sua to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table 3-6--Percent of HS&B seniore with specified postsecondary attendance, iy gender, 
SES quartile, and race/ethnicity 



Postsecondary Attendance 



SES Race/ 
Gender Quartile Ethnicity 

Hales Low 



2nd 



Total 



3rd 



Females Low 



2nd 



3rd 



Six or Did. Not 
LT 6 Months More Months Apply 



Applied, Did 

Not Attend Undetermined 



Hispanic 


100.0 


6.4 




inn n 


6 4 


White 


1'JO.O 


5.2 


Hispanic 


100.0 


5.2 




100 0 


6:0 


White 


100 0 


5.3 


Hispanic 


100.0 


4.0 




100.0 


6.4 


White 


iod.o 


5.7 


Hispanic 


100.0 


- - 




100.0 


11.8 


White 


100.0 


4.4 


Hispanic 


100.0 


7.8 


Black 


100.0 


7.7 


White 


100.0 


7.4 


Hispanic 


IGO.b 


9.6 


Black 


100,0 


4.7 


Whit^ 


ito ^ 


8.7 


Hispanic 


30.0 


14.2 


Black 


100.0 


6.5 


lite 


100.0 


6.6 


Hispanic 




4.4 


Black 


ibb.o 


10.3 


White 


100.0 


6.7 



28.6 


45.3 


10.2 




34.7 


39.5 


11.1 


a.3 


30.7 


49.7 


7.7 


6.8 


36.6 


J4.b 


Q 1 




40.2 


32.7 


12.0 




41. i 


40.9 


6.1 


6;5 


50.5 


IK 1 


1.3 




59.2 


16.9 


6.1 


ii.4 


51.7 


28.9 


6.9 


6.8 


63.2 


1 fl- ^ 

10,^ 






54.8 


10.3 


11.5 


11.6 


72.5 


11.1 


5.2 


6.8 


30.5 


40,0 


1 1 A 

1 1.0 




43.4 


i24.o 




115 

M • W 


32.7 


4S.9 


7.9 


6;i 


51.5 


28.1 


3.3 




55.4 


15.2 


12.5 




46.1 


33.7 


5.5 


5;9 




25.4 


7.1 


8.0 


58.5 


14.1 


10.8 


10. i 


64;5 


17.5 


4.2 


7.1 


81.3 


7.7 


4.2 


2.5 


71.1 


7.1 


7.0 


?.7 


79.1 


5.2 


4.3 


4.7 



NOTE: Details nay not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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females in the second quartite are mote liR,. / an for at irasf: 6 

months than^ are those in the third qaartilf- . ir- be:. l.ovcvc? ' if one 

were to eqmbihe attendance rates foi: Sore than fc T„cr.:„> ieh ^.hose ^e^. 
than 6 months, the combined attendance rates bsi::;-.-i. ttv r-wo SES au-'tUt.^ 
in question would be about equal. For black male.s the :ates would be 65 6^ 
(-6 4^+ 59.2) for the third quartile and 66.6 (- il.n + ,4.8) fbr the tbr 
?T u}^^ For Hispanic females, the corresponding fig- .-es for t£ K^ond 
and thi^d guartiles would be 61.6 (^ 9.1 -f ?1.5) ar i h.6 (I 14 2 + 45 
respectively. Thus, the overall patterns tend to b*. maintained' 
„K+t:»!°'' a stronger association with attendance of 

whites or Hispanics of either gender than with attendance of blacks Whites 
or Hispanics from the highest SES families ^r.. at least 30 percentlge 
points and sometimes 50 percentage points mori> likely to attend for at 
ieast 6 months than are whites from the lowest SES families For black 
iHs onS%S°I^?nr"^'«^ difference is only 28 points, ^nd for black males 
for r Because blacks are more likely than whites to attend 

f°r ^nJ leS^th ^'^^ enrollment rateJ 

for any length of time is less among racial/ethnic groups than is the ean 
for enrollment ra^es for at least 6 months. 'but they remain sSbstantial 
Those gaps would b| 41- 0(- f4 4 ^72,5] - [5.2> 36.7]) for white male^ . 



Changes Over T^mp 



To understand whether the relative importance of these factors has 

S^of^rff data'Sithll^'^' -"^ ^T^^^ relationships rfje^le" b^the 
ItllL .J with those just discussed. Such comparisons are complex 

carSui f-^^; di-^nsions to the comparison^ and we ™ust b^ 

^h^^ee in one dimension with change in another 
Before continuing with tho status, income, and ability comparisons 

fiJ^o^ethef "'^f" " '° """^^^ ^^^^^ diminsionrof change 

^X^^^:^ ^° -^^^^ ^^^^ - -^P-e attendant 

l«f rtr-S^ ''^"'^"^ ^^^^"^'^'^^^''^ "^^^ 21 months of eiirollment 

time span is not long enough in mbst 
cases to expect that people will have completed educational ^rogr^mJ 

So^ra^; "1^ "'J"'' ^^^^^^^^ initiated educational 

ySs Kr ^^J^?-^,^-— -%5-e 21 months of data for HS&B and several 
nioJi% ^ntf^' . i ' ""^^ several answers to the question of whether 

people initiate^ programs more often in 1972-73 than in 1980-81 if each 

litSi ^S^^'ffl^ w,uld make 

ci^^H ? 5u Sfi^^"*" ''^^ the same, and v ^ust under- 

^^^^ ^° intelligent comparisons blt^ee'r 




Fir.ure 1. Time lines showing corresponding points in the 
life cycles of NLS '12 and HS&B respondents. 



Base Year First Second 

S urvey Fb 1 1 b w - up Fb 1 1 b w - up 

NtS '72 Spring June October October February October 

1972 1972 1972 1973 1974 1974 



HS&B 



f ^, 

Spring June October October February 
1980 1980 1980 1981 1982 

Base Year First 

Follow-up 



Figure 1 may help to illustrate the problems. it shows the timing of 
the NLS '72 and HS&fi surveys, arrayed so that points that are directly _ 
above or below each other represent the same relative pbihts in the life 
cycles of each cohort. For example June 1980 is the typical high school 
graduation month for most seniors in_ the HS&B survey. The correspbnaing 
time for NLS '72 is June 1972. Similarly, the Octobers of 1980 and 1972 
show for HS&B and NLS •72, respectively, the start of the first academic 
year for mbst students who would attend pbstsecdndary schools. 

We could compare the fractions of new higU school graduates enrolled 
in pbstsecondary programs at the first October ^oiipwtng their high school 
graduation (1972 and 1980 for NLS '72 and HS&E^ respectively). We could 
make a similar comparison at the second October (1973 and 1981). We could 
compare the fraction of people enrolled at some time bver the first year 
and a half following high school graduatibn (tbe bracketed ranges shown in 
figure 1). Or we cbuld cbmpare the fractions of people enrol?, 3p for some 
minimum period of tii^e within that span (that is, the bracer:. ted ranges). 

The last of these cbmparisbns is p^bbably the best, beccsuse it 
differentiates between purpbseful, cbntiriubus attendant::e and isbme, but not 
all, _ patterns bf casual attendance . Unfortunately , because complete 
enrollment infbrmatibri is not collected consistently in NLS '72, it is not 
pbssible to create complete enrollment histories for the period June 1972 - 
February 1974 with nearly as much confidence as it is for the period June 
1980 - February 1982. Thus, we are limited tb cbmparing October 1^72 with 
October 1980 and October 1973 with October 1981. These are the c^:..parisons 
shown in table 3-7. _ _ 

Ambng these other comparisbnSj _ three patterns si-::nd out. First, both 
males and females shov higher enrbllmeht rates at the first October afte;: 
high, schbol graduation than at the second. That is, net attrition in 
enrollment takes place bt rwien the first and second Octobers foiiowin;:; high 
school graduation. It oo ut-rcd in both 1972-73 and in 198G 8 J.r 198C- 
81, the attrir.ion Is much smaller for males than for f emails*;, and we Wj.ll 
have mors to say abort tba^ latitr. 
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Table 3-7~Perceot of p&B and NLS '72. students attending a postsecondary school it 
specified times, by selected background characteristics 



Characteristics "fS^' 'fl^" ^^^^ 

46.8 35.6 



White 
Males 



Hispanic 

Bales 36.2 38^9 



Females 43,5 35^5 
Black 

^^^les 43.5 

Females 56.6 48.1 



52.2 50.0 



Females 57.4 52.2 



«*8h 81.6 79.0 



60.1 55.5 
78.1 75.8 



Family Income 

0-6.999 38.4 

7,000-11,999 43.4 

12, 000-i 5,999 46.3 

16,oeO-19,999 49. 

20,000-24,999 58 7 

25*000-37,999 64!" 

38,000-and up 70.5 



35.9 
39.0 
39.6 
44.9 
54.4 
63.4 
68.2 



49.8 40.3 



56.4 47.2 



All 

^^^'^f 50.1 48.4 55.6 48 1 

Females 55 6 , "v" ^^'l 

-'-'•^ 50.7 54.4 44.0 

Test Quartiie 

?|| 26.9 25.4 31.5 22.7 

"a 1^:1 M 

79.7 7r.6 



SES Quartiie 

9WJ 3^*^ 31.3 35.5 27 3 

I" u-^ m ^3:1 



80.4 71.5 



NOTE: 



Data_for NLS^ '72 is taken from Fettere, Dunteian, and Peng (1977) table 3 
The figures for attendance for NLS '72 are the sum of attendance percentages 
atten'Sd :^ho,l3 ^^^^-1--^'-^^^ college, both those students "ho only 
attended school and those who attended school and worked. 
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Second, for males ,_ October 1972 attendance rates are higher than 
October 1980 rates^ while October 1973 rates and October 1981 rates are 
about. the same. The 1972 arid 1980 comparison suggests that males are 
enroll g in pbs tsecbridary programs much less often now than they V7ere a 
decade a^o. But that impression is misleading unless one considers also 
that, : / the second October following high school graduation, the 
peirc^ ' :e of males enrolled is about the same in 1980-81 as it was in 
1972 ^: ihese comparisions contain, some important substaritive infrrrmation: 
although the level of init:4al enrollments by riewly graduated m.^^es is lower 
in 1980-81, the apparent fractibnof males with educational pl^ns that are 
firm enough to keep them in schobl beybrid 1 academic year is aboat the same 
now as it V7as a decade earlier. That is, although initial enrollments are 
less frequent now, the base of more stable enrollments among newly 
graduated males is just about as firm now as it was a decade agp^*_ 

Third, in contrast to the males, for females the 1980 and 1?72 rates 
are about the same, while the 1981 rate is higher than that for 1973. 
These data suggest that the base of more stable enrollmerits is higher now 
for females than it was in 1972-73. This increased stability of enrollment 
also receives some support from data ot> coritiriuatibn rates by type of 
institution (see chapter 4 j . 

The point in making these cbmparisons is that, when one p^^iod in the 
comparison (such as 1972-73) is represented by more than one point in time, 
the cbmparisbri may be complicated because of variations within the time^ 
period. Such variations need not be important if they are small. But in 
this case, the year-to-year variations are important, even though the 
period- to-period variations are larger. 

With the preliminary illustration now behind us , we cari return to the 
issue of merit vs. privilege. Notice tha^ the reductibri in initial raires 
of a^^tendance between 1972 and 1980 is sharper ambrig lower aptitude 

stu' ts than among those of higher aptitude. The attendance rate for 

Oct. -:r 1972 for the lowest test quairtile is fisre points above the lowest 
quartxic for Octbber 1980. In contrast, the middle quartiles had 
?\ttend&nce by abbut 54 or 55 percent of its members in both 1972 and 1980 
(average bf 45.3 arid 65.9 is about 55). For the highest quartiJe, about__ 
80 percent bf students attended in the first October in both 1972 ahd_1980. 
This pattern is encouraging to educators if it means that. fewer unqualified 
students are attending. But it is discouraging if it implies cliat low- 
performing students who have the potential. to succeed were less likely in 
1980-81 than 1972-73 to experiment by enrolling in a postsecbridairy 
institution. _ 

The contrast between the first and secbnd year's erirbllment rates may 
help to distinguish between these iriterpretatibris . Enrollment rates in 

198C SI show :-auch less attrition thari iri the 1972-73 period. But the 

patterns are particularly iriteresting. They suggest^ first, that although 
high aptitude studerits erirblled at about the same rates in 1972 and 1980, 
a substaritiallylarger propdrtion were enrolled in October 1981 than in 
Octbber 1973. Sirice most of those enrolled in the second October were also 
erirblled iri the first October (although we do hot have the exav^ rates of 
bverlap within test quartiles), these data suggest that high aptitude 
stu-^^-snts experience less attrition in enrollment how than they did a 
decade ago: Students ih the middle quartiles also shbw less attritibn. 
Finally, the lowest test quartile experienced substantial attrition between 
1972 and 1973. The lower rate in 1973 was about the same (lower but not 
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stattsticaily significantly so) as in 1981. which was bhly a slieht 
redu-.tion (not statistically significant) from 1980: These data seeS to 

iSfn^^ "u^?""""*^^ lil^eiy now than in the iarly 

1970s ^ to continue their postsecohdary education beyond the first year ind 
that lowrr aptitude students were less likely now than they were a decade 
ago enter postsecondary education without continuing into the second 

The differencis in enrollment rates between 1972 and 1980 show 

patterns across SES levels roughly similar to those across test quartiles 
in the SES stratification the highest quartile shows reduction in 
attendance of about 2 percentage points (80.4 - 78.1) between 1972 and 198G 
and about 4 percentage points (75.8 - 71.5) between 1973 and 1981. The 
middxequartiles are about the same in 1972 and 1980. since 46.0 and 60 1 
average^out to 53. Between 1973 and 1981 the middle quartiles shoS a slLht 
SEs'kd t'L average out to about 48. The dtf^'erence b^tSeen 

ffL^f 1? '^''^fiy^^ in the lowest quartile. where tho :e is 
essentially no difference between 1972 and 1980. contrary to the pattern 
for the lowest test quartile. pdi-cern 

in li^H l^^^'^'lf^?^ race/eamicity and gender may nov he interpreted 
first^Kp regarding income, status and aMlity. Consider 

first thP differences by gender. Within each raciai/ethn group females 
iJ'iT ' ^^^^^^^ P^^^^^ "-ore likely than males o fttend for at 

least 6 montbs.^and from 6 to 8 percentage points more If^.eiy to Lt^nd for 
any length of time (table 3-1). The differences seem to ce fuSamenSlf 
related to .ender roles and attitudes because they are quite similar within 
each of £h. three major racial/ethnic groups; (table 3 1) in only one 
quartile (rh. third) do they disappear when one controls for socioeconomic 
background or academic: ability; and changes in enrollment patterns oJeftfie 
last ;^c«de coincide vit» changes in attitudes regarding gLder roles 

^^ ^''■^-""'^r i" i^^'J-Sl of gender differences across racial/ethnic 
^^^^^r'-''\-^^^^ background and acaKmic^ 

performance J. .cj.atlvo v straightforward and easy to see (table 3-8) In 
It^ ^f^'-^- tn that table ^re males' rates of attenda^Je higher 

than females'. These are shown by the three negative entries in table 3-8 
The fact that between 1980-81 and 1972-73 females' base of continuinE 

^Jre^a^^SeefnotS"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ -^^^ ^^^^ the1S^s 

i.8o£s d^i°maSr ihi m^m^ -s^^ 

wnereas a cncade ago the majority were men. 
Interaction of S^udefrt^iTtfv .n^ P4 rental 

that of educational choice and previous empirical studies suggest 

that student ability and parental income interact in affecting collegf 
enrollment. It is clear from the "totals" column in table s"! that tRe 
likelihood of an individual attending for at least 6 months increases 
steadily with higher family income. In table 3-2 we have JlrJadlseen that 
"^i^"^ """"^^T ^^^^^' ^^S^" ^-^^ quartiles. As noted in tS 
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Table 3-8 — Dttferences in percent for males and females who attended 
postsecondary school. for at least six months, by selected 
background characteristics 

Characteristics Female rate - Mala rate 

Hispanic ^-3 

Black 



White 



Black Low 



White Low 



High 



4.5 



Hispanic Low Aptitude Quartile "'0.6 
2nd 
3rd 
High 



9.6 



2nd 5-3 
3rd 9.9 
High 



4.8 



2nd 11-8 
3rd 2-4 



6.4 



Hispanic Low SES Quartile 1.9 
2nd 

3rd -5.1 

High IS.l 

Black Low 8.7 

2nd 15.2 

3rd --7 

High 16.3 

White Low 

2nd 5.0 

3rd 12.8 

High 6.6 



SOURCE: Derived from tables 3-1, 3-2, 3-^^, 3-4, i-10. 3-11. 
NOTE: Standard errors are shown for levels in original tables. 
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Table 3-9— Percent of HS&B seniors 
tncoine and attendance 



Family Income 

Attending 6 months how 
or more 

6-6,999 23.5 

7,000-11,999 24.3 

12,000-15,999 28.2 

16,000-19,999 22.8 

20,000-24,999 26.8 

25,000-37,999 30.5 

38,000 and up 37.2 



with specified test scores, by family 



Test Quarttie 



2nd 


3rd[ 


High 


Total 


43 .7 


53.1 


•1.8 


37.2 


39.3 


59.0 


73.1 


43.2 


44.4 


48.7 


70.8 


46.9 


38.2 


52.4 


78.3 


47.0 


43.9 


66.4 


79.9 


56.2 


52.3 


69.1 


81.1 


63.2 


61.5 


69.9 


87,7 


70.3 



Fainlly Income 




Test 


Quarttie 






Applying or 
Ever Attending 




2nd 


3rd 


High 


Total 


0-6,999 


44.4 


57.0 


68.0 


79.2 


54.1 


7,000-11,999 


46.2 


52.0 


69.5 


86.0 


58.8 


12,000-15,999 


44.4 


59.2 


64.8 


81.6 


61.6 


16,000-19,999 


39.2 


57.1 


68.7 


85.6 


62.0 


20,000-24^999 


42.2 


54.6 


76.1 


86.5 


66.5 


25,000-37,999 


4?.. 3 


66.9 


80.6 


88.0 


73.9 


38,000 and up 


48.2 


77.1 


80.1 


92.7 


79.7 
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changes in family income. Table 3-9 shows that within every income level, 
higher test quartiles have higher rates of attendance, and the differences 
in moving frbm_one test level to another are usually statistically 
significant. In contrast, when test is controlled, only among the. top four 
income categories aire steady increases in attendance rates noticeable as 
one moves to successively higher income levels. There is not a consistent 
overall pattern for successively higher incomes to pirbduce higher 

attendance rates. For example, within the low test quartile, the 

attendance rate is higher (28.2 percent) in the $12 , 000-$16 ^000 range than 
in the ran^e below $7,000. But the 28.2 percent rate is higher also than 
rates in the $16 , 000-$20 ,000 arid $20,000-25,000 ranges and is only 1.7 
percentage points below the rate for the $25, 000- $38, 000 range. 

There emerges here a stronger relationship between attendance and 
academic performarice thari between attendance and either income or SES,_ It 
is also true, however, that students from high SES or high income. families 
tend to score higher on academic performance tests Isee for example, 
Campbell, Gardner, and Winterstein 1984). Nevertheless, these results 
suggest that attendance in postsecondary education is much more heavily 
contingent on academic performance than on either family income or socio- 
economic status. Even though attendance rates increase with income, being 
in the top income bracket rhowri here does not give a person in the lowest 
test quartile a higher_chance of atteridirig than for a person testing in the 
second quartile whose family is iri the lowest income bracket. Similarly, 
most students scoring in the third test quartile have higher likelihoods of 
attending than any studerits testing in the second quartiles, regardless of 
family iricome . Iri five of seven income categories, attendance in the third 
quartile is higher than attendance for any income level in_ second quartile, 
except the highest. In only one income level (12,000-15,999) is the third 
test quartile lower than attendance for the second quartile in the two 
highest income categories. The relationship is even strbriger fbr the 
highest and next to highest test quartiles. Overall, therefore, the data 
suggest that income is important but academic performance tends to be more 
important in determining access . _ 

The question has beeri raised iri the last several years that ease of 
access may not increase in a simple fashion with family income. That is, 
some observers have suggested that with current aid and scholarship 
programs, it may be easier for either tow or high income families to send 
their childreri to postsecondary schools than it is for middle iricome 
families. That pattern does not stand out clearly from_ these data, but 
there is a hint that the suspicion may be warrarited. Overall, the income- 
attendance relationship shows steady increases in attendarice rates as 
income increases. But within each test quartile there is a dip in the 
attendance rate at some middle iricbme rarige. That the dip occurs at 
different income ranges for each qUartile tends to mask the relationship 
when only income arid attendarice are considered. For example, in the two 
lower test quartiles, the dip comes in the $16, db0-$20, 000 range. In the 
two higher test quartiles, however, the dip occurs in the $12 , 000 -$16 , 000 
range . 
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Table He-P.rcent of HS&B seniors ^th specified postsecondary 



attendance and application rates, by curriculain 
Attendance and Application Rates 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



All 

Curriculiaa 



Attended Any 

. Attended 6 Months Attendance 

IT 6 Months Or More (1) + (2) 

50.8 57.1 



(^) (5) 



Applied, 
Did Hot 



_.(6). 
Attendance 
Rate For 
.Applicants 



(7) 

Not. 
Attending 



6.3 



Attend (3) + (4) [(3)/(5)] x 100 (4) + (8) 
^•5 63.6 89.8 35.3 



S^^'^^'^'^'^' Wing to any postsecondary 
schools. The difference between 100 and the sui of columns (3) and 7 
^^P««-ts respondents whose attendance patterns could rbflelfr^ined. 



(8) 
Neither 
Apply 

Nor 
Attend 

28.8 



General 


8.1 


42.5 


50.6 7 


•7 58.3 


86.8 


43.6 


36.9 


Vocational 


7.0 


30.8 


37.8 5 


.3 43.1 


87.7 


53.1 


47.8 


Acadeiiiic 


4.5 


76.2 


80.7 7 


.4 88.1 


91.6 


12.6 


5.2 
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High School Curriculum Patterns 

As is the case with other studies (see citations in chapter 2) , the 
HS&B data show that choice of high school curriculum is cldsely related to 
attendance rates in postsecbndary education (table 3-10) . However , this 
finding requires cautious interpretation. Students who choose an academic 
curriculum are likely to make that selection in anticipation of attending a 

pbstsecphdary institution. In contrast, a vocational curriculum is 

designed particularly to serve those students who do hot plan_tp ptarsue 
higher education. Assessing the effects of different types of high school 
curriculuffi on subsequent educational attainment is therefore quite 
difficult, because some correlation of curriculum choice with educational 
aspirations would exist even if curriculum itself were known to have no 
objectively specifiable, independent impact oil educational attainment. 

It is no_ surprise, then, to find that academic ctarriculum students are 
far more likely_thah general curriculum students to attend postsecondary 
institutions. General curriculum students, in turn, are more likely to 
attend than vocational students^ Whereas nearly half of vocational students 
(47.8 percent [53.1 -5.3]) never applied to a postsecondary institution, 
only slightly more than one-third (35 . 9 percent. [43 . 6 - 7.7J ) of general 
curriculum students and less than one-tenth (5.2 percent [12.6 - 7.4]) of 
academic curriculum students did not apply to at least one school (these 
percentages are compiled from table 3-10). These results are consistent 
with the literature cited in chapter 1. 



Gee^aphic Patterns of Attendance 

Regional differences in the types of schools available to students, 
their geographic proximity, and attitudes toward. higher education are 
apparently closely related to_ attendance and application rates for 

postsecondary schools (table 3-11). The Pacific, North Central (ENC and 

WNC), and the Northeast regions are most likely to have students attend for 
at least 6 months^ This finding is consistent with most of the studies 
cited in chapter 2. In addition, the Pacific region is far more likely 
than any other region (except the Mountain States) to have students attend 
less than 6 months. It is also far less likely to have students apply but 

not attend. 

Enrollment rates are lower in most regions of the country in 1980 than 
in 1972, though simple comparisons are hampered because Class of * 72 
readily identified only four regions, whereas HS^B identified nine. 
Combining the nine regions into four shows that enrollment rates iri three 
of the four regions declinod between 1972 and 1980 (table 3-12). The most 
obvious change over the period is in the relative rates of enrollment in 

the North Central and South regions. In October 1972, the estimated 

enrollment. rates in those two areas were virtually the same. By October 
1980 enrollment rates iri the South were anywhere from 2 to 10 percentage 
points below those in the two North Central regions. But other changes 
were bccurririg as well. The West and Northeast had substantially higher 
atteridance rates in 1972 than in other regions. But by 1980 the West North 
Central region exhibited the highest rate. (Note that these regions are 
those of the student's home while in high school, not necessarily the 
region in which students attend college. 
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™« Hl-P„o«. Of .pecifM .„e.te a.d app«c.«on rat., , 

Attendance and Application Rates 

^ ^ ^ (5) (5) (, 

Attended Any Applied Tf^f ^^^^^^ 

Attended 6 Months Attendance D Not' Aoolied a ! I T r - ^^^^^^ 

LT 6 Months Or More (1) + (2) Att ° n * m r/Sf ^'^'"^^"^ Nor 

Attend (3)t(4) [(3)/(5)] x 100 (4) + (8) Attend 



All 


6.3 


5G.8 


57.1 


6.5 


63.6 


89.8 


35.3 


?8 (i 

(.0 . 0 


Region 


















NE 


4.9 


53.8 


58.7 


7.2 


65.9 


89.1 


3i.9 


?S 7 


MA 


6.2 


49.9 


56.1 


7.0 


63.1 


88.9 


36;2 


29.2 


SA 


6.4 


47.3 


53.7 


8.6 


62.3 


86.2 


38.2 


29.6 


ESC 


4.9 


49.0 


53.9 


6.5 


60.4 


89.2 


39.5 


33.8 


WSC 


6.1 


44.9 


51.0 


6.8 


57.8 


88.2 


41.6 


34.8 


GNG 


5.0 


52.7 


57.7 


6.1 


63.8 


90.4 


34.7 


28.6 


WNC 


4;2 


56.7 


60.9 


5.7 


66.6 


91.4 


33.3 


27.6 


MTN 


m 


39.4 


50.3 


10.4 


60.7 


82.9 


43.4 


33;() 


PAC 


8i9 


56.6 


65.5 


2.9 


68.4 


95.8 


26.5 


23.6 



chools. the dlf mnce be»en 100 and the m of coIubs (3) and (7i 
represents res^ents *,e atteAnce patterns coold not he Jlk 
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Table 3-12 — Percent of HS&B and NtS *72 students attending a 

postsecondary school at specified times, by region 



Region 



October October October October 
1980 1981 1972 1973 



m 56.8 55.0 56.6 49.5 

MA 51.8 50-4 

SA ^9.9 46.9 _ _ 

ESC 51.1 47.3 53.0 43.2 

WSC ^8.6 41.6 

ENC 53.8 50.8 53.7 45.0 

WNC 59.2 53.2 

MTN 43.4 35.6 57.6 47.5 

PAC 57.7 55.9 



NOTE: Data for NLS '72 is taken from Fetters, Danteman, and ?eng (1977) 
table 3. The figures for attendance for NLS '72 are the sum of 
attendance percentages for vo-tech, 2-year college, and 4-year 
college, both those students who only attended school and those 
who attended school and worked. 
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Differences in AppiieaM^-afl^-A^&eendahce Rates 



identifying factors associated with enrollment, we may consider 
what types of students planned to enroll but did not. the HS&B data permit 
us to^identify plans with aspirations or expectations or with applications 
to schools. The matching of expectations and actions are cbhsiderid "in 
chapter 4, At this point we consider that applying to a school indicates 
interest in further education. 

issue can be approached in both absolute and relative terms 

That is, one can ask, first, which groups have the highest absolute rates 
of applying to schools but not attending. That figure is shown in column 
(4) in table 3-1, 3-2, 3-3, 3-10, and 3-11. One can ask, second, among 
those students who apply to at least one school, which groups have the 
lowest fractions attending. This figure is shown in column (6) in tables 
3-1. 3-2, 3-3, 3-10, and 3-11. The data suggest that each group does not 
present identical responses to both questions. 

Perhaps the best illustration that the information from the two 
perspectives need not coincide is provided when respondents are stratified 
by high school curriculum (table 3-10). The highest absolute rates of 
applying but not attending (column [4]) come from the general curriculum 
group, although that groups^ rate is not significantly different from the 
academic curriculum rate. The lowest rate is for vocational curriculum 
students. if one is concerned with relative "success" rates in applica- 
tions and interprets low rates of applying but not attending as indicators 
of success, the vocational students would appear to be the most successful 
However, if one interprets success (probably more appropriately) as the 
fraction of those who apply to postsecondary schools who actually attend 
(column [6J), then academic curriculum students are by far the most 
successful curriculum group, and vocational students are slightly less 
successful than general curriculum students. 

When respondents are grouped by academic performance (table 3-2) 
socioeconomic status (table 3-2), family income (table 3-3), and region 
(t^ble_3-ll), the absolute (column [4]) and relative measures (column [61) 
tell s?.milar stories. The story is usually that those groups most likely 
to apply but not attend are also those with the highest percentage of 
applicants not attending. They are also the groups with the lowest rates 
of applying (column [5]). Thus, the lowest test qUartile is five times 
more likely to have an applicant not attend than ts the highest test 
quartiie; it is twice as likely to have a person apply but not attend, and 
It IS seven times more likely (column [8]) to have a person never apply 
Similarly, the lowest SES quartile is four times mo^e likely than the 
highest to have a person not apply (column [8]) and twice as likely to have 
a person apply but not attend (table 3-2). Family income categories 
exhibit a similar tendency for lower rates of attendance among applicants 
at lower income levels (table 3-3)^ Finally, the Pacific region has the 
^^rS^<^y^\ applicants and the Mountain region has the 

between blacks and Hispanics reflects the divergence in 
educational expectations of these groups that was discussed in chapter 2 
Blacks generally have higher educational expectations than do Hispanics 
and these data on rates of attendance among applicants suggest that these 
expectations are unreaiistically high for at least some black respondents 
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Tlie distihctibn between those who applied to schools but did not 
attend any school (column [4]) arid those who never applied (column [8]) is 

consistent with the differences in educational expectations amon^ 

racial/ethnic groups. This distinction shows clearly the need for policy 
to influence attitudes' and aspirations of prospective students if it 
expects to influence college-going behavior of young people. Hispahics are 
substantially less likely than either blacks or whites to apply to post- 
secondary schools. The difference ranges from 8_ points for males to 9 to 
14 points forfemales (table 3-1), Blacks are almost twice as likely as 
whites to apply to post secondary institutions but hot attend within the 
first 2 years following high school graduation. These findings are - 
consistent with differences in educational expectations reported in chapter 
2. Hispahics have cohsistently lower educational expectations than do the 
other major racial/ethnic groups. Blacks expect to attain at least as much 
education as whites. 
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CHAPTER 4 
TYPE OF SCHOOL AND PROGRAM SELECTED 



This chapter examines several decisions made by those wh5 attend 
postsecondary institutions. The types of schools (4^year. 2-year or 
vocational, public or private, in-state or out-ofJtaL) IttendS'are 
compared wxth the background characteristics of the students who attend in 
g^^" f°^^her insight into both the degree to which equity extends 
to types of institutions attended and the influence of personal 
characteristics on the types Of institutions attended. A similar 
comparison is made for full-time and part-time enrollments. Both types of 

preS;L'rshifts'?'''''''?f ^"^"^ "^^"^^^ whaflxtent 

of institutions have already 
^^K?'. show whether any shifts that have been 

predicted have occurred (or failed to occur) among the groups that were 
expected to give rise to them or whether shifts hfve occurred (or failed to 
occur) because of unanticipated behavior by other groups. They can alio 

aSirf t t'^^'""' "'JT^'"'""*^ 2-year institutions by students Jho 
aspire to bachelor or higher level degrees and the race/gender patterns of 
such enrollments. These rates of attendance are relevant to asKssiS the 
i:s°riiLl'%ratt:in1h^'T"'^ who aspire to 4-year degrees ^Sr^iggtt: 

ThlJ K 1 "* J^^^"" °^ attendance at 2-year institutions 

enrolfand permits''" ^^^'^^^ "^^ ^^^^-i- "el^s in which new students 
those in 1972 73 ""'Pf^^nrollments by field in 1980-81 with 

cnooe in 1972-73. That comparison gives some insight to whether the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education was correct if its 

preLcLsors IiV'1'"^' ^-^^i-i l-^- demanding courses than their 

predecessors did a decade ago. It also shows the extent to which stud^--i 
are pursuing technical fields and those subject areas that may contribute 
mustTT ' f -eeting foreign economic competition. (?h'se data 

must be treated with great caution, both because the interpretation that 
open L n :f likely th^n others to contribute to economic growth is 
grada^teT " " "^^^ "^^^ bJoro theJ 



with ie'fSfi?imLf'o^%" r^cial/ethnic pattern associated 

of blacks and Hisn^n. ^^^"^^^^^^^ of plans in the fact that the fractions 
ot blacks and Hispanics who plan as seniors to take academic courses at 

Our dft« ' ^° " ^-^^ ^ fraction for whites 

Our data suggest that this frustration of plans for Study at 4-year 
colleges or universities is not mitigated by a spillovet of blacks and 
Hispanics to 2 -year schools. The data further suggest th^t females and 

performincl students from the lower ranges of SES ind ac.demti 
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We find that prospective students from traditionally disadvantaged 
groups express attitudes and concerns that reflect those disadvantages. 
For most prospective students, academic characteristics of the school are 
more important in selecting a school, than are financial demands or social 
opportunities or proximity of the school to one's home. But females are 
more likely to consider expenses and aid to be important than are males. 
Arid financial aid or expenses are of g^^eater concern to blacks than to 
Hispariics, and of more concern to Hispanics than to whites. Overall, these 
data paint a picture of concerns that continue to reflect the relative 
economic disadvantages of racial/ethnic minorities that existed a decade 
earlier and to reflect at least a perception of economic disadvantage among 
females . 

^^yp e o€ -I ns t i t ^^feion 

Persona l Characteristics 

Four-year colleges dir universities are attended almost twice as 
frequently as junior colleges (27.5 - 19^8 +7.7 compared to 15.5 - 
14.8 + .7) and junior colleges at least twice as frequently as vocational/ 
technical schools (15.5 - 14^8 + 7^7 compared to 6.9 - 4.6 + 2.3). A 
significant number of students (6.6 percent [6. A- + .2], or about one-eighth 
of those who attend any postsecondary school [56.5 is the sum of entries in 
the Att row]) attended two different types of institutions within this 21- 
month period (table 4-1). Public institutions attract more than three 
quarters of those who attend any school. Of the whole sample 45.6 percent 
(4.6 + 14.8 + 19.8 + 6.4) attended public institutions arid 10.9 percent 
^2.3 + .7 + 7.7 + .2) attended only private institutions. Those figures 
for public institutions include 3.8 percent of the sample who attended both 
public and piirivate institutions. That means that 14.7 percent attended 
private institutions for at least some time in the 2l -month period. 

The various types of institutions are utilized in different 
combinations by the various race/gender groups, by studnnts with different 
socioeconomic backgrounds, and by students of different levels of academic 
achievement. Hispanics are the most likely group to use junior colleges, 
blacks are least likely. In contrast, Hispanics are about half as likely 
as whites or blacks to attend universities. 

Whites are_ almost twice as likely as others to attend private 
universities. But even whites, are almost twice as likely to attend public 
universities as private ones, Hispanics, especially females, are the least 
likely to attend private universities (table 4-1). 

Postsecondary vocational schools are most likely to draw their 
students from the lower half of the academic performance range and the 
lower half of the socioeconomic status range. In contrast, junior colleges 
(predominately public) draw more heavily from the middle two quartiles of 
both academic performance and socioeconomic status. The highest quartiles 
are underrepresented in 2 -year schools because larger propbrtiohs of them 
attend universities. The lowest quartiles are underrepresented in junior 
colleges because a smaller proportion of them attend any postsecdndary school 

The students with the highest academic performance and from families 
with the highest SES scores use private universities more frequently than 
do students with lower academic perforffiance or from a lower SES background. 
About one- third (for example, 17,5 as a fraction of 33,7 + 17,5) of those 
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Table 4.1..Percent of HS5B seniors who attended specified types of pbstsecondary schools by selected background 
characteristics 



M 
00 



Characteristics 
All 

Males 

Hispanic 

Black 

fOiite 

Females 
Hispanic 
Blade 
Hhite 

Test Quartile 

2nd 
3rd 
High 

SES guartile 
Lov 
2hd 
3rd 
High 



Vocational 
p^iic private 



Types of fostsecondary Schools 

. Junior College College/Oniversity 
public private public private 



Multiple 
ptSJlic private 



4.6 


2.3 


14.8 


.7 


lS.fi 


7.7 


6.4 


.2 


3.7 


1.1 


17.5 


.6 


10,8 


4.4 


3.6 


;5 


5.4 


1.4 


11,5 


.5 


20.0 


5.8 


3.4 


.1 


4.7 


1.9 


13.3 


A 


20.2 


9.1 


5.8 


.1 


A - A 

4,4 


- - 
4,2 


. . . 

19.6 


.7 


10.8 


2;9 


6.4 


.3 


7:4 


2.6 


11.9 


,7 


18.2 


5.8 


8.2 


.9 


4.2 


2.8 


15.4 


1.2 


20.6 


10.0 


7.3 


;2 


7.6 


3.0 


11.4 


:4 


6.3 


1.3 


3.9 


.i 


5.6 


2.4 


17.0 


i.i 


i5.2 


3.7 


5.9 


.2 


4.5 


2.6 


18.6 


1;4 


23,7 


8.6 


9.2 


.3 


1.9 


1.7 


12.1 


.5 


40,4 


18.8 


7.3 


.2 


6.5 


2.3 


11.7 


.6 


11.7 


3.6 


4.0 


0.0 


6.0 


3.0 


15.4 


.7 


15.3 


5.6 


5.3 


.3 


4.4 


2.5 


16.9 




22.7 


7.8 


7.8 


.4 


2.0 


1.5 


16.0 


.6 


33.7 


17.5 


9.3 


;2 



NOIE: "Public" includes a small fraction of respondents who attended both public aiid 

private institutions. "Private" contains those who attended only private insitutions. 
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in the top test or SES quar tiles who atitend universities attend private-, 
ones, compared to about one-fourth or less (for examplis, 8.6 as a frac :ion 
of 23.7 + 8:6) of those in the other quartiles who attend uhiversitie.s 
(table 4-1) . _ . ...... 

Patterns of attendance by type of institution have changed si if.htly 
but not dramatically between 1972 -73_ and 1980-81 (table 4-2). That overall 
enrollments for males were lower in 1980 than in 1972 and about the same in 

1981 as they were in 1973 has been noted in chapter 3. Also mentiotied 

there was the fact that female rates of attendance overall were about the 
same in 1980 and 1972 bat were higher in 1981 than in 1973. Finally, we 
have pointed out that female enrollment rates in 1980-81 were generally 
higher than male for the same period although 8 years before the 
relationship had been the reverse. With. only a few exceptions, patterns 
of enrollment by type of institution reflect these broad trends. 

For each type, of institution, a smaller percentage of males were 
enrolled in 1980 than ih_1972. For each type of institution they were 
enrolled with about equal frequency in 1973 arid 1981. Females were more 
likely to be enrolled in 4-year cdlleges or in 2-year colleges than they 
had been in 1972, but they were correspondingly less likely to be enrolled 
in vocational schools. That pattern for females also applied to 1981 and 
1973. Thus, the increase in postsecondary enrollment for females occurred 
primarily in conjunction with a shift in female enrollment toward 2 -year 
and 4-year_ schools. and away_frbm vocational schools. The reduction in 
initial male enrollment (1972 and 19801, in contrast, was spread rather 
evenly across types of institutions. Females were increasing riot drily their 
rates of postsecondary attendance but also their average level of 
educational attainment as compared to males. That is, they were also 
shifting away from schools that trained them for lower- level occupations 
among graduates of postsecondary education and toward postsecondary 
education that could be useful in higher -level positions. _ _ 

The overall increases in attendance. rates that occurred because female 
increased attendance more than offset male decreased attendance occurred 
only among whites andblacks^ not among Hispanics. Rates of enrollment 
amorig Hispanics were lower for all types of institutions, though the 
differences were statistically significant drily fdr 2-year cdlleges. 

The dbservatidri iri chapter 3 that enrdllments are more stable now than 
iri 1972-73 is further supported by looking at ccntinuation rates by type of 
institution. The continuation rate is the percentage among those enrolled 
in a postsecondary education in the first year after high school graduation 
who were also enrolled in the second year. The rates are higher in 1980-81 
than in 1972-73 (table 4-3). This increase comes primarily from those 
enrolled. initially in 4-year schools and those enrolled in vocational- 
technical schools^ The continuation, rates, fbr^ 2 -year schools V7ere about 
the same in 1980-81 as they were in 1972-73. The comparisons are not exact 
because Fetters , Dunteman, and Perig separated those who were dnly students 
from those who also worked and further separated full-time from part-time 
students. In dur calculatidris fdr HS&B we did ndt make that distinction. 
But the cdmparisdns can still be made rather easily. The numbers for Glass 
of *72 in table 4-3 show both categories, students who did not also work 
and students ^^o did. it is clear that continuation rates for 4 -year and 
vo-tech schools are higher in HS&B than for Glass of '72. 
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m tf HSSB senidB and NIS 72 seniois who atteded si«dfled tm of sdioois, by racial/etMc 



ir 



Kacfi/Ettinldty 



498yctlvity 
(1972) 


Hispanic 


glack 


iWte 


Males 


Females 




Mes 






Faiales 












Hlipn 


ic bM «»ilte 


Hlspanii 




lype (f School 






















4-Year 


15.9 
(16.3) 


29.3 
(26.6) 


33.1 
(31.6) 


30.0 
(31.4) 


32.4 
(29.0) 


15.2 


27.1 


32.1 


16.5 


31.1 34.0 


2-year 


17.0 
(20.5) 


,12.3 

hi c\ 

(11.6) 


14.1 
(15.2) 


13.8 
(15.9) 


16.0 
(14.3) 


15.0 


U.2 


13.6 


18.9 


13.2 16.2 


Vo-tedi 


6.1 


5.1 

/a i\ 

(9.3) 


5.7 

[I'd) 


4.9 

(6.1) 


6.2 

(9.2) 


4.9 


4.6 


5.0 


7.2 


5.5 6.3 


Other 


,..3. 


...5 

(2.3) 


.1.0.: 
(2.0) 


4.0 
(2.2) 


-.7 
(1.9) 


.2 


.5 


1.2 


.4 


.5 .8 


ibsdiodl 


60.7 


52.9 


45.3 


50.2 


44.6 


64.6 


56.6 


48.1 


56.9 


49.7 42.7 


1981 mdtf 






















(1973) 






















^Tiear 


15.0 

m) 


26.6 
(23.8) 


.31.9. 
(28.5) 


M 
(28.7) 


J.8. 
(26.1) 


16.5 


25.6 


30.9 


13.5 


27.4 32.9 


2-Year 


16.5 
(16.6) 


11.2 
(10.1) 


13.2 
(12.9) 


12.9 
(13.9) 


14.1 
(11.8) 


15.9 


9.5 


12.6 


17.0 


12.6 13.9 


Vcrtedi 


5.6 
(4.2) 


6.0 
(6.1) 


5.0 
(5.3) 


5.6 
(5.1) 


4.8 
(5.6) 


5.6 


4.5 


5.6 


5.6 


7.2 4.4 


Other 


.3. 
(.3) 


.5. 
(.3) 


J 

(.5) 


.6 

(.4) 


,7 

(.5) 


.4 


A 


.7 


.3 


.5 .8 




62.5 


55.8 


49.1 


52.0 


49.6 


61.5 


59.9 


50.3 


63.5 


52.3 48.0 



^ fe™«ffin i!^* PW-^^msmJi 8«. . site in pjSattattly to IIS 
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Table 4-3 — Percent of students enrolled in specified types of school in 1980 
who were enrolled in specified types of school in 1981 



October 1980 

October 1981 4-Year 2-Year Vb-tech Other None 

4-Year 85.4 7.4 2.2 23 3.5 

(83.6/77.5) (8.0/5.7) (3.7/2.1) 

2-Year 3.7 64.3 3.0 4 5.4 

(2.9/3.6) (65.6/65.7) (2.6/2.0) 

Vo-tech i.i 3.5 41.9 2 3.9 

(1.3/1.6) (2.6/1.4) (35.1/41.0) 

Other .1 .2 0.0 51 0.3 

None 9.6 24.7 52.9 19 86.9 



NOTE: Percent distribr- tion of those enrolled in column type of school by 
school type e' .oiled in at second year. Numbers iii parentheses are 
corresponding figures for (attending college only/attending and 
working) for 1972-73, from Fetters, Dunteraan and Peng, table 8. 
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Full-time pbstsecbndary enrollments among new high school graduates is 
substantially more cbmmbri than part-time enrollment, in both 1972-73 and 
i986-81, although theris have been some changes in attendance patterns 
(tables 4-4 and 4-5): The prbpbrtions of students enrolled part-time is 
rather small for all types of institutions and hence the comparisons over- 
time by type of institution are not very precisis . Since differences in 
part-time, rates do not meet strict statistical criteria, we shall not 
discuss these differences. 

The Ro le bf Institufe^ena^€haraet^r^st^cs 

Direct questibns in the survey asked respondents to identify the 

factors that were important in their selection of an institution. Seven 
specific areas were listed, reflecting four aspects of _ the selection 
decision. The monetary aspect was considered separately in questions about 
the role of expenses and of financial aid. The academic quality of the 
institution is reflected in questions about the availability of courses and 
the academic reputation of the institution. The nbnacademic aspect of the 
pbstsecondary experience was reflected in questions about the importance of 
the athletic reputation of the school and the social life on the campus. 
The final question concerned the importance of remaining close to home so 
that the student could reside at home while attending. Note that these 
questions were asked bnly of those respondents who said that they intended 
to attend college at some time in the future. 

There are clear priorities that emerge from these answers. Academic 
aspectsof the institution are cited as "very important" most often (table 
4-6). Financial considerations are the second priority. 0\;erall, the 
availability of courses is mentioned as "very important" more often than 
the other areas. The least often mentioned as "very impbrtaht" is athletic 
reputatibn. 

Although there are broad patterns of priorities among these areas of 

concern, each race/gender group has its own particular variation frbm the 
overall pattern. For example, within each major racial/ethnic group 
females consistently cite expenses, financial aid. availability of courses 
academic reputation, and proximity tb home as "very important" more often 
than males. Athletic reputation is less important to them than it is to 
males but social life is about equally important among males and females. 

Students from different racial/ethnic backgrounds have different 
priorities in selecting institutions. White and black males place about 
equal priority on availability of courses and academic reputatibn bf the 
school. Although Hispanic males are as concerned as other males abbut 
academic reputation, as a grbup they place a slightly lower priority on 
availability of courses. Hispanic females similarly place less emphasis 
than black or white females on the availability of courses or on academic 
reputation, although the availability of courses is the area most 
frequently cited as_ very important by Hispanic females, as it is for white 
females. Unlike males, black and white females differ slightly in the 
absolute level bf importance they assign to academic reputation and course 
availability^ with white females rating each of these areas as "very 
important" about 5 percent more often than did black females. 
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Table 4-4-Percent of HSSB seniors attending specified types of postsecondary schools, either full - or part-tlie, by 
selected background characteristics 



Characteristics _ _ _ Vocational Junior 





Pull-tlnie 


Part-time 


Full-tli 


Hales 








Hispanic 


4.3 


i.b 


12.5 


Black 


5.8 


1.0 


9.4 


flhlte 


4.9 


1.6 


10.3 


Fenaies 








Hispanic 


6.8 


1.5 


ICO 

15.2 


Biack 


7.2 


2.2 


10.1 


White 


5.3 


1.7 


12.4 


-- 

00 Test QuartUe 
^ Lot 








7.9 


2.7 


8.7 


2iid 


5.8 


2.3 


13.5 


Srd 


6.0 


1.2 


15.7 


High 


2.9 


.6 


9,8 


All 


5.6 


1.7 


11.9 


SES Quartiie 






- - 


tow 


6.8 


2.0 


9.3 


2nd 


7.3 


1.8 


12.1 


3rd 


4.8 


2.2 


14.0 


Rlgh 


3.1 


.4 


12.7 


All 


5.5 


1.6 


12.0 


Pailly Incoiiie 








0-6,999 


6.1 


1.8 


10.7 


7,000-11,999 


5.8 


.9 


12.4 


12,000-15,999 


7.3 


1.1 


12.5 


16,000-19,999 


5.8 


2.7 


13.0 


20,000-24,999 


5.1 


2.0 


11.4 


25,000-37,999 


4.9 


1.4 


12.3 


38,000 and up 


3.9 


.1 


11.6 



m 

o 
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College College/University Multiple 



rt-tiae 


Full-tlie 


Part-time 


FuU-tline 


Part- 


5.7 


12.7 


2.6 


3i9 


.2 


2.8 


25.1 




.6 


3.1 


.2 


3.4 


27.9 


1.4 


5.5 


.3 


4.7 


12.5 




.9 


6.3 


.5 


2.2 


23.2 




.5 




- A 

.3 


4.3 


29.4 


1 


3 


7.1 


.4 


3.2 


6.9 




8 




.6 


4.7 


17.8 


1 


1 


5i7 


i3 


4.3 


30.5 


1 


8 


8.9 


.4 


2.9 


57.6 


1 


5 


7.3 


.3 


3.8 


28.3 


1.3 


r A 

6.2 


.4 


- - 

3.0 


. . . 

14.1 


1.1 


- - 

3.7 


.4 


4.0 


19.5 


1.3 


5.2 


.3 


4.3 


29.6 




8 


4.5 


.6 


3.9 


49.4 


1;8 


iil 


.4 


3.8 


28.1 


1.3 


5.6 


.4 


1.2 


18.6 




5 


s.i 


0.0 


4.2 


19.7 


1.1 


5.7 


0.0 


3.4 


20.4 


1.8 


4.3 


.7 


4.6 


22.2 


_ 


6 


5.7 


.1 


3.7 


30.7 


1.0 


7.5 


.4 


4.2 


33.9 


2.0 


8.7 


.9 


3.9 


44.9 


1.5 


8.$ 


.2 
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Table 4-5— Percent of NiiS '72 seniors ^rtio attended specified types of 
pbstsecondary schools in 1972, 1973, by race/ethnicity and 
gender. 



White Males . Non-White Males 

October 1972 October 1973 October 1972 October 1973 

4-Year 

Pull-time 31.7 28.0 19. 7 17.3 

Part-time .7 2.O .5 2.0 

2-Yeaf 

Pull-time 13.8 11.1 12.6 8.4 

Part-time 1.6 3.I 1.4 3.0 

Vo-Tech 

Pull-time 5;1 3.3 5.3 3.6 



Part-time .8 1 .5 .3 1 .3 
bher 

Full-time 3,0 .4 4.7 

Part-time ,9 .6 1 .7 '7 



White Females 
October 1972 October 1973 



Non-Wiite Females 
October 1972 October 1973 



4-Year 
Full-time 
Part-time 

2-Year 
Pull- time 
Part-time 

Vo-Tech 
Pull-time 
Part-time 

Other 

Pull- time 
Part-time 



28.7 
.^.6 



12.3 
1 .7 



8.1 
.7 



2.7 
i9 



25.3 
1 .7 



9.1 
2.5 



4.3 
1 .2 



.4 
.6 



22.9 
.4 



10.9 
1 .7 



8.2 
1 .2 



5.5 
1 .8 



19.7 
2.1 



9i4 
3i1 



4.7 
2.0 



.4 
.6 



SOUBCB: Maaski and Wise (1983), Appendix tables A3-A6. 
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table 4-6--Pefcent of HS&B seniors who reported that specified factors were 
"very Important'* Influences In their choice of a postsecondary 
Institution, by gender and race/ethnlclty 



Mates Females 



Factors 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


A 1 i 
All 


Hispanic 


HI a Air 

DiacK 


wn jLce 


A1 1 

AJ.X 


Kxpetises 


38.9 


52.8 


29.0 


32.2 


52.2 


61.0 


37.6 


41;5 


Financial Aid 


47.2 


62.8 


31.9 


36;4 


52.9 


69.4 


36.4 


41.3 


Course Availability 


54.1 


62.7 


61.6 


61;l 


61.2 


66.3 


71.5 


70.1 


Academic Reputation 


45.4 


45;6 


45.1 


45.2 


4*7.2 


51.4 


55.1 


52.9 


Athletic Reputation 


19.8 


29.3 


12.3 


14.6 


15.5 


16.6 


7.7 


9.4 


Social Life 


27.5 


37.4 


26.7 


27.7 


31.4 


33.3 


23.9 


25.6 


Living At Home 


29.0 


24.2 


17.2 


19.1 


41.3 


31.6 


24.2 


26.5 
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The most striking. pattern in priorities concerns the relative 
importance of financial arid academic concerns. Among both males arid 
females^ blacks are far ihore concerned about financial aspects thatt whites, 
citing both expenses arid financial aid as "Very important" fa^ more often 
^^^^ whites^ Hispariics were also more concerned with financial aspects 
than were irtiites, but not nearly So much as were blacks. Blacks elevate 
financial aid to the top priority, making them the only racial/ethnic gvoup 
to cite it as "very important" significantly more often than course 
availability. Black males regard financial aid as being just as important 
as course availability, but black females rate it as even more important." 
Both whites and Hispanics of either gender cite course availability as 
"very important" more often than they cite either expenses or financial aid 
as "very important." Also, in contrast to both Hispanics and whites 
blacks assign a higher priority to college expenses than to academic' 
reputation of the school. 



Match of At tendance and Plana 

^M^^s for further education are defined here in two senses. The first 

is drawn from a question asked in the senior base year questionnaire about 
the activity the person expects to be doing in the coming year. The 
comparison is with the reported activity during the first year following 
high^school graduation, obtained from the first follow-up. The second is 
the direct question about the level of education the respondent expects to 
attain. These responses are compared to whether the student actually 
attended institutions compatible with the level of expectations expressed 
Gompatlbility as used here is described later. 

flanned Areas of Activity 

Although the question concerning expected activity lists 10 activities 
in^which the student could participate, only those that refer to education 
and training are considered here. They include taking vocational courses 
in^a vocational or technical school, taking Vocational courses in a junior 
college, taking academic courses in a junior college, taking academic 
courses in a college or university, and apprenticeship. 

Respondents are coded as having planned or not planned the activity 
and as having participated or not participated in it. There are four 
combinations of plans and participation for each activity, and any one 
respondent could have planned or participated in any one or more 
activities. That is, the activities are not mutually exclusive. 

The only purely training response that was offered was apprenticeship 
This option has the smallest ratio of people actually following thei^ 
plans. Only about 5 percent of females planned apprenticeship as seniors 
and only one- or two- tenths of a percent actually both planned and pursued 
the activity. Another 1 to 2 percent of females participated in 
apprenticeships without having planned to as seniors. Males were about 
twice as likely as females to plan apprenticeships or to participate in 
them. These numbers are much too high to reflect expected participation 
in^ formal apprenticeship training and suggest that many seniors do not 

f^v^ ^^''^^°^'"^^^PP^^"*'^^^^^ program is. Thus, these figures 
should be regarded very cautiously. 
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The "All" column in table 4-7 shows that academic courses at colleges 
or universities were the activity most likely to be pursued consistently 
with plans. More than twice as many of those who planned the activity 
pursued it than did not. The next activity followed most consistently with 
pians was taking academic courses at a junior college. Students who 
planned as seniors to take such courses v/ere about equally divided in 
taking or not taking such courses.. A much larger percentage of people took 
junior college courses even though as seniors they had riot expressed 
intentions, to do so. Studerits who plariried vocational courses at either vo- 
tech schools or juriibr colleges were much less likely to act consistently 
with those pilaris than people planning academic courses^ Roughly one-fourth 
to brie- fifth of those planning to take vocational courses actually did so. 
For Hispanic males (table 4-8)^ for example, 15.3 (-3.3 + 12.0) percent 
planned to take vocational courses at a vo-tech school, and 3.3 percent 
(-22 percent of l5.3 percent) did take such courses. The percentage who 
took such courses while not planning to do so was about twice as large as 
the percentage who both planned and took the courses. 

These numbers suggest that, those students who plan as seniors to take 
academic courses are much more likely to do so than are those who plari to 
take vocational courses. How these different patteirris of expectations 
fulfillmerit might be explairied is hinted at by the race/gender, SES, and 
academic perfbrmarice distributions of those who did and those who did not 
fulfill their plans. 

There are three notable patterns of differences in the race/gender 
groupings. First, among those taking academic courses at a Junior college 
whites were most likely to do so despite hot planning to while Hispanics 
were least likely to do so v/ithput planning. Sfecorid, among those taking 
academic courses at a college who planried to do sb whites were the mbst 
likely to do sb iri accordarice with their seriibr plans and Hispanics were 
least likely to do so. 

The third pattern is the most interesting because it suggests problems 
in access or conflicts between aspirations and attainment. About one-sixth 
of whites who planned to take academic courses at colleges or universities 
did not take such courses (for white males, 5.9 percent of 34.7 percent 
[-28.8+ 5.9]). But for both blacks and Hispanics the fraction riot 
fulfilling their_plans was about twice as large, nearly one- third (fbr 
Hispanic males , for example, 8.2 percerit but bf 27.3 percent [- 8.2 + 19.1]). 

It is pbssible that thbse blacks arid Hispanics who planned to study in 
cblleges or universities but did not do so could have spilled over into 
junior colleges instead, if that were the case, and if most of the 
unplanned academic course- taking at junior colleges represented students 
who planned to attend colleges or universities but did not, one would 
expect larger fractions of blacks and Hispanics than, of whites to take 
academic courses at 2 -year colleges without having planried to do so. As 
already rioted, however^ whites are more likely to take academic courses at 
junior cblleges despite not planriing to do so, and the firactibri bf blacks 
and Hispanics taking these courses without plaris dbes ribt seem sufficiently 
larger (bught tb be larger thari whites) to begirt to account for those who 
plariried but did ribt take cburses at 4-year schools. 

Test scores and SES background also give some indication of among whom 
these frustrated expectations are occurring. As test scores or family 
socioeconomic background scores increase, students are much more likely to 
take academic courses at colleges or universities in accord with the plans 
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Table 4-7— Percent of Hs&B sehibrs' Whose educational activities in the first 
two years after graduation did or did not agree with their plans 
by SES qtiartile 

SSS Quaftile 



Plans and Activities 


X<ov 


2nd 




High 


All 


Vocational Courses 












(Vo-tech) 












Planned and did 


3.7 




o . ^ 


2.0 


3. 1 


Planned and did not 


13.5 


12.8 


10.4 


4 7 




Did but not planned 


6.7 


7. 3 


D • D 


6. 3 


6.7 


Acadeipic Courses (JC) 












Planned and did 


5.0 


9.0 


10.3 


10.7 


8.8 


Planned but did riot 


5.6 


7.5 


7. 3 


A 1 


6. 1 


Did but hot planned 


23.2 


29. 1 


* J . O 


o5. 0 


40.2 


Academic Courses 












(College} 












Planned and did 


1 7 Q 




37.2 


59.7 


34.5 


Planned but did not 


8.7 


7.5 


8.2 


7.5 


8.0 


Did but not planned 


10.3 


14.4 


16.8 


16.0 


14.4 


Apprenticeship 












Planned and did 


• 4 




;5 


.3 


.4 


Planned arid did not 


10.4 


9. 1 


8.9 


8.1 


9.1 


Did but not planned 


1.5 


1.0 


1.0 


.9 


1.1 


Vocational courses (JC) 












Planned and did 


1.9 


2.1 


1.9 


1.0 


1.7 


Planned and did not 


8.2 


9.5 


9.8 


5.6 


8.3 


Did but not planned 


8.5 


8.8 


7.8 


7.3 


8. 1 



"'"'^ ^C^^^T''^ apprenticeship) the proportion not in 

activity Thin f^^^^ts those who neither planned nor did the 
activity. Those four categories within each activi^ sua to 100. 
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Table 4-8 — Percent of HS&B Seniors whose activities In the first two years after 
graduation did or did not agree with their plans, by race /ethnicity 



WORK (FULL-TIME? 
PLANNED AND DID 

PLANNED BUT DID NOl^ 

DID BUT NOT PLANNED 

VOCATIONAL COURSES 
(VO-TECH) 
PLANNED AND DID 

PLANNED BUT DID NOT 

DID BUT NOT PLANNED 

ACADEHICOOURSES, ( JC) 
PLANNED AND DID 

PLANNED BUT DID NOT 

DID BUT NOT PLANNED 

ACADEMIC COURSES 
(COLLEGE) 
PLANNED AND DID 

PLANNED BUT DID NOT 

DID BUT NOT PLANNED 

WORK PAitT-TIME 

PLANNED /^D DID 

PLANNED AfiD DID NOT 

DID BUT NOT PLANNED 

*Not possible because of que 



ffflN 

H ISPANie BLACK WHITE 





"51 1 


D J • 3 


38.0 


A6.7 


36.4 




l» 1 


5 •I. 


12.0 


8.9 


8.2 


6.8 


8.3 


6.8 


5 .7 


4 .7 


7 .5 


5.8 


3.0 


4.2 


26.6 


33.8 


40.7 


19.1 


25.6 


28.8 


8.2 


11.9 


5.9 


13.2 


12.8 


19.3 


1.9 


1.4 


.8 


.6 


.9 


.1 


79.3 


64.6 


69.4 



stion wording 



WOMEN 



HISPANIC BLACK WHITE 



OD • 7 




(si ^ 


34.1 


40.4 


32.5 


Z .9 


"X /■ 
J .4 


1 0 


10.3 


12.1 


8.4 


10.9 


9.3 


6.4 


8.9 


5i3 


1,1 


6.8 


5.0 


6.2 


25.4 


39.5 


42.2 


18.5 


28.7 


31.3 


10.5 


12.5 


5.5 


15.8 


16.1 


18.6 


1.6 


2.5 


.9 


.8 


.5 


.2 


77.0 


66.8 


70.7 
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they expressed as seniors (tables 4-7 and 4-9). Therefore, although the 
absolute percentages of students who planned to take such courses but did 
not is about the same ainbng all levels of SES and academic performance, the 
rates of not taking such courses ambne-thbse who nlanned to take them 
decreases substantially as either test score or SES level is increased For 
the lowest SES quartile, for example, 26.6 percent (- 17.9 + 8.7) planned 
these courses bvit 8 .7 percent did not take them. For the top quartile, the 
percentages are 7.5 percent out of a much larger base, 67.2 percent (-'59 7 + 
7v5) that did not take the courses^ 7.5 percent is a much smaller fraction of 
67.2 Percen^ than 8.7 percent is of 26.6 percent. A similar pattern is shown 
±n_^able 4-9. Frustration of plans to take academic courses at colleges or 
universities is much more prevalent among students from the lower levels of 
soc ioeconomic status or academic performance . 

For students planning academic courses at junior colleges tlie 
patterns of relative fulfillment of plans are qualitatively similar but not 
nearly as strong. Even among those students planning to take vocational 
courses at vocational or technical schools, the rate of frustration of 
plans is more than twice as high for those at the bottom of the test or SES 
scales than for those at the top. There are clear problems in fulfilling 
plans for education at any level among those with low academic performance 
or from families with a low socioeconomic status background. 

When the match of plans and actions in 1980 is compared to that for 1972 
it is clear that the relatively greater success in Seeting plans among those ' 
who aspired to 4-year schools Occurred also in 1972 (table 4-10). Relatively 
greater success for those planning to attend 2;year schools than for those 
planning voc-tech schools is also evident at both 1972 and 1980 For the 
comparison over the decade, however, the interesting result here is that the 
conformance between plans and actions was greater in 1972 than in 1986 For 
each type of institution^ the percentage of seniors planning^ to attend 'that 
type in the year following high school graduation who actually did attend such 
a school was higher in 1972 than in 1980, 

By comparing the patterns of match across race/ethnicity and gender we 
get some insight into the groups among whom the fulfillment of plans is 
fonn^Bi^i^^^^ in 1980 as it Was in 1972. We noted above that within the 
1980-81 data, black and Hispanic males were the groups that had the most 
trouble in fulfilling their plans. The comparison in table 4-11 shows a 
similar pattern, that among those males planning to attend 4-year insti- 
t^^""^^ Hispanics showed the greatest change in the frequency 
with which aspirations were met. in contrast, both amons those planning to 
attend 2-year schools and those planning to attend vo-tech schools, the 
differences in rates of conformance to plans were about the same for males 
as for females and the same for Hispanics as for blacks and whites 
SI recall our observation for 1980 that the frustration of 'plans amoSg 

blacks and Hispanics to attend 4-year institutions was not mitigated by a com- 
pensating flow into 2-year institutions. That observation is further further 
supported by the comparison in table 4-11. Hispanics ^o plan to attend 4-year 
schools^were not^significantly more likely in 1980 than in 1972 to actually 
attend 2-year schools. Moreover^ the 16.7 percent who did attend 2-year instead 

(16.7/ElOO - 50.5]) of those plafi- 
nijg to but not attending 4-year schools. For blacks, the percentage attending 

^"^tdlA^S°° f ^° *-y«^^ schools is a little higher 

fraction it «^s in 1972 but it still cannot account for the substantLf 

fraction (39 percent) who planned to attend 4-year institutions but did not. 
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TabXe 4-9~Percent of HSfiB seniors' whose educationaX acttvities in the first 
two years after graduation did or did not agree with their plans* 
by test quartiXe 

Test QuartiXe 



It xans ano Acuivi uxtso 


XiOW 


2nd 


3rd 


High 


AXX 


(Vd-Tech) 
Planned and did 


4.3 


3.5 


3.2 


1.8 


3.2 


PXanned but did hot 


15. 1 


13.9 


8.6 


3.6 


10.3 


ri 1 H Y%vt ^ tiot oXa niied 


7,4 


7.6 


7.1 


4.8 


6.8 


PXanned and did 


4.7 


9.0 


1 1.2 


9.5 


8.6 


PXanned but did not 


6.4 


6.4 


6.5 


4;4 


6.0 




16.5 


30. 1 


45.9 


69.0 


40.4 


tCoXXege) _ 

PXanned and did 


11.0 


22.5 


37.6 


66.4 


34.4 


PXanned but did not 


8.2 


9.0 


7.6 


b.? 


7.9 


Did but not pXanned 


10.2 


16.6 


19.4 


12.2 


14.6 


Apprenticeship 
PXanned and did 


.4 


.8 


.4 


- 1 
• 1 


A 


PXanned and did hot 


9.5 


10.4 


9.6 


6.6 


9.0 


Did but not pXahned 


1.2 


1.2 


.9 


.7 


1.0 


VocatiohaX Courses (JC) 
PXanned aiid did 


1.8 


2.3 


1.8 


.9 


1.7 


PXanned and did not 


8.0 


1 1.9 


8.2 


5.3 


S;4 


Did but not pXanned 


10.0 


8.8 


8.5 


5.7 


8.2 



NOTE; Within each activity (such as apprenticeship) the proportion not in 

three categories shown represents those who neitiier pXahhed or did the 
activity. Those four categories wi-diin each activity sum to 100. 
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HanBdMlyiiy 



^Year Hear Vo^ed, - 



mic ^ mt^Tk^ """^ ^ °^ 



2-Year 

Other Study 
IbSclDQi 



m 

(81.5) 


10.1 


(9.6) 


8.6 


4.3 
(2.3) 


4.3 
(2.3) 


11.9 
(6.6) 


6.2 
(3.5) 


4.5 
(8.2) 


3.5 

(1.0) 


12.1 
(5.5) 


9.6 

(7.-3j 


58.4 


(63.0) 


39.9 


12.4 
(9.2) 


7.5 

(5.4) 


15.7 
(8.1) 


12.7 
(4.7) 


4.4 
(2.3) 


9.8 

(1.8) 


8.6 
(9.1) 


1.5 

(i.9) 


4.5 


(5.5) 


13.4 


33.0 
(48.6) 


4.1 
(5.0) 


5.0 
(3.7) 


12.2 

(14.4) 


1.5 

(6.0) 


3.2 
(3.0) 


4.3 
(5.0) 


.8 
(1.6) 


1.5 


(1.6) 


1.9 


.6 

(2.1) 


.3 

(1.7) 


.1 

(1.7) 


1.3 
(2.8) 


1.6 
(5.9) 


0.0 
(1.6) 


1.0 
(2.6) 


12.0 


25.5 




36.2 


49.7 


83.8 


67.2 


67.7 


87.9 


83.5 


73.9 



^jMu^ ^> ^ table 4. That so^ce 4,^ «,t 

iistbm bet^ acaWc airi wational-teil 2^ 
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ftbiie 4^1 WdpilaSii in pemtisp for KB and HIS 72 saiois of pms aid acM attendance Ijr lype of institutions, race, 
andgeixler 



Sace/liM^ Gealer 



198Dteti3fity 
(1972) 


ispenic 


Hack 


Mte 




MLes 


Hispen 


Males 

ic bM iite 


Hljspsn 


ic bM iMte 


FlaM: 


Hear 


(81.3) 


(81.7) 


(91.8) 


(90.5) 


M 


74.3 


72.5 


84.3 


68.5 


73.6 


90.4 


Attided! 


Hear 


111 




,78.2, 
(82.9) 


,70.r 


,76.7, 

lo'.l) 


50.1 


59.3 


74.4 


50.9 


62.1 


81.6 




2"?ear 


t16.2j 


(7*0) 


(7.0) 


i 

low; 


.8.2. 


20.4 


10.9 


8.9 


13.3 


9.8 


7.3 




Vo-M 


(1) 


(11 


(II) 




(2.4) 


3.8 


2.4 


■ .9 


4.3 


1.6 


1.5 




2-!ear 


(71.4) 


(57.1) 


,68.8 


,66.6^ 


68.0, 

Uf'4; 


53.5 


55.0 


69.1 


71.3 


59.7 


68.5 


Attended: 


4-Tear 


(6.5) 


(I4.I) 


(9.9) 


(11 


(II 


5.5 


16.6 


.9.0 


9.1 


12.6 


9.1 




2-!ear 


(62.2) 


35.8, 

(450) 


(03.5) 


(il 


504 

\UJt\ij 


46.1 


29.4 


52.4 


54.5 


39.8 


51.1 






5.5 
(2.8) 


7.9 
(7.8) 


8.1. 

(5.6) 


(3.9) 


.8.2. 
(6.9) 


1.8 


9.0 


7.7 


7.7 


7.3 


8.4 


Hflifflfid: 


Vo-Te* 


,36.2 
(50.6) 


J.6^ 
(45.8) 


i2.3, 
(63.2) 


44.2 

■(55.3) 


,51.0 
(63.2) 


32.9 


34.8 


48.1 




3/.5 


55.4 


Attended: 


Hear 




8.0 
(2.9) 


ii) 


(t:l) 


3.8, 
(2.1) 


5.4 


8.4 


4.1 


1.2 


7.8 


3.5 




2-Year 


-11.1^ 
(14.6) 


-10.5- 
(11.8) 


)2.0. 
(8.6) 


J.4 

(10.1) 


i.4.5 
(8.5) 


6.4 


12.0 


0.3 


15.7 


9.7 


14.7 






211 
(35.5) 


18.1 
(31.2) 


36.6 
(52.3) 


31.2 

(4:^.6) 


32.7 
(52.5) 


21.1 


14.5 


35.7 


m 


20.1 





SDiffi: IS '72 data are ftm Fetters, RutaiBn, and liig, table 5. 
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- i^i, other mea5ure of consistency compares actual attendance patterns 
with expected attainment. This measure, because it is calculated afiei 
°^ly 17^^''? possible postsecondary study, can only show whether an 

t^r^fvS^^ 5%^°"^^"^"^ "it:h expressed expectations, not whether 

the person fulfilled the plans. 

i^if^ expecting graduate degrees are deemed to have acted consistently 

Vith their expectations if they attend a college or university for at leasJ 
6 months and not always part-time. Those expecting 2-year or 4 -year 
college degrees could have attended any junior college or college at for 
least^e months, not only part-time. Those expecting to attend college for 
less than 2 years could have attended any college for any length of time, 
full-time dr^part= time. Those anticipating at least 2 years of trade 
schools acted consistently if they took any college Work or if they 
attended vocational/technical/trade schools for at least 6 months not 
con^^^^^^^■*'f^^^ planning less than 2 years of trade school acted 

consistently if they attende'd any postsecondary schools at all 

Despite these less stringent requirements for consistent action as 
lower^ levels of expectations are considered, consistent action is 
relatively more frequent among those expecting at least a 4-year degree 
than among those expecting less education (table 4-12). In addition among 
all expectation levels above college degree, the rate^ of consistent 'action 
a^:n^'°"'^'' each other. A parallel similarity in ac^^on holds 

among most expectation levels below the college degree. That is the for 
mation of educational aspirations or expectations and the ability to aft 
the'K'f ^ with those aspirations seem to be materially different above 
the l^el of the standard 4-year college degree than below it. 

The relationships between consistent action and race/gender family 

income, or academic aptitude tell us only a little about the reasons for 
those patterns of similarity (tables 4-13 and 4-14^). For most o£ tfie 
expectations levels, whites are much more likely than blacks or Hispanics 
and females are more likely than males of the same racial/ethnic background 
iL^nM^"' "''^^ '"'^^ expectations they expressed ^s seniors?^S 

nj'^mi^r r°"^ to conege of less th^n 2 yeLs or to 

2 or more years of vocationai/trade/technical school. Among the racial/ 
HiSnl "°v f ""'"^"^^^""^^^^ different rates of "^ns latency 

f years ort"dfsVr^ a college degree, or to at iSst' 

thosrixpectati^nr Rl ^^^^^ black males to act consistently 

Sth%S^!! T r% ""^-^^ ^^^^ ^^e^^^ "♦^^^ °f consistency only for 

lirge stati!?n I "^^^^^P^f^^^y^- «^hat have few people in them and therefore 
large statistical errors in the estimated proportions. Hispanic females in 
thSr ' T"'' ''"^"'^ than black females to act consistently With 

their expectations. In any event, it is clear that whites and femllL are 
either mo^e realistic in their expectations or in a more faJ"rabirposi?Ion 

' Sl>^in m out than are male, from minority racial/ethnic backlrounds. 
aspiraSonJ BurthK. H .^""P^^^^"^ i\f-ilitating action consistent\ith 
^11^ I I. y " ^^^^ suggest that whatever relationship may exist 
between family income and fulfillment of educational expectations is not a 
amoni%s"^ ''f ""^^ regardless of expectations. For Ixamp^; 

among those expecting at most a college degree, the percentage actS 
consistently with plans is higher for the highest incomrbScket thS for 
in^re^r"'- ^'^ ^^^^^^-'^ of consistent action doe. not steadSy 
increase as one considers successively higher income brackets 
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Table 4-12 — Percent of HS&B seniors whose educational attendance Is consistent 
with their educational expectations, by gender and race/ethnicity 



Educational 
Expectations 



Trade School 
LT 2 years 
Two years or more 

College 

LT 2 years 

Two years or more 

Bachelor's Degree 

Master's Degree 

Doctorate 



Males 
c Black White 



25.1 
38.4 


23.8 
25.9 


33.9 
36.6 


24.4 
27.8 


53.3 
33.7 


33.3 
42.6 


57.6 


52.6 


72.8 


47.4 


53.8 


67.1 


65.0 


57.1 


71.9 



Females 
Hispanic Black White 



28.5 
47.1 


37.4 
32.9 


43.2 
40.9 


44.8 
45.5 


39.1 
40.3 


33.0 
50.7 


54.2 


61.8 


78.6 


53.3 


60.0 


71.0 


44.5 


58.2 


78.9 
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Table 4-1 3— Percent of HSiScB seniors whose educational attendance is consistent 
with their educational expectations, by test q\xartile 



Educational 

Expectations low 2nd 



Test Quartiie 

3rd High 



Trade School 

tT 2 years 31.7 31;6 52.1 52.1 

Two years or more 30.5 34.6 50.0 60.0 

College 

LT 2 years 29.9 23.2 47.1 42.7 

Two years or sore 34.3 48.9 53.1 49.1 



82.0 



Bachelor's Degree 46.0 69.0 74.3 

Master's Degree 38.5 57.2 61.7 77.8 

Doctorate 38.8 43.6 70.9 83.6 

NOTE: See text for the specification of "consistent action". 
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Table 4-14-Percent of flS&B seniors vhose educational attendance is consistent with 
educational expectations, by fauiiy income 



to 



Educational 
Fxpectattons 



Family Income 

0-6,999 7.000-11,999 12.0GD-15.999 16,000-19,999 20,000-24,999 25,000-37,999 38.000+ 



Trade School 
IT 2 years 

Two years or more 27.1 



IT 2 years 



Master's Degree 
Doctorate 



28.7 
27.1 


33.5 
32.7 


41.4 
33.5 


34.1 
38.1 


37.4 
39.1 


43;4 

46.4 


45i3 
54.2 


15.8 
48.2 


41.0 
41.7 


32.7 
44.4 


41.9 
34.5 


45.9 
50.2 


26.6 
57.8 


38.0 
41,2 


67.8 


65.4 


60.7 


73.6 


78.9 


73.0 


80.2 


52.3 


64.4 


56.7 


66.0 


64.8 


69.0 


73.9 


65.6 


65.0 


66.6 


62.4 


78.9 


71.3 


77.9 
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CHAPTER 5 



SOUKCES OF FINANCING POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 

With the phasing-out of Social Security education benefits 
reinstatement of income ceilings on eligibility for some Federal loans and 
grants and limits on interest subsidies for guaranteed loans, the issue of 
the structure of Federal financial aid programs has been placed on the 
policy agenda. As noted in chapter 1, aid to students, and particularly 
Federal programs of aid, had grown substantially between the early 1970s 
^StoSx l^^ly 1980s. Passage of the Middle Income Student Assistance Act 
(MISAA) further expanded eligibility for Federal student aid programs In 
1981 reductions ox up to 44 percent were proposed, including cuts in Pell 
grants, abolition of Supplementar^r Economic Opportunity Grants, National 

""^^fL ^'t®"*' ^^"^^^"^ ^^^^^ student incentive grant programs, reduced 
subsidies for Federally guaranteed student loans, and exclusion of graduate 
and professional students from eligibility for guaranteed loans. Hiny of 
the proposals were not approved by the Congress, but the issue remain^ 
alive in public debate. 

^ Also as noted in chapter 1, other proposals have been offered recently 
to expand aid to students through tax incentives or outright grants And 
there is some indication that schools are shifting their criteria for 
issuance of student aid in such a manner that students with financial need 
may be aversely affected, even without changes in Federal aid programs 

*^"^^^^^P«=er, the use of methods of financing is examined with 
regard to the personal characteristics of those students who use them. 
This^examination conveys some impressions of whethe^ ihose programs that 
are^ intended to be need-based are actually being allocated consistently 
with factors^that affect need, such as family income, or by other criteria, 
such as ability, and whether those programs that are supposed to allocate 
their funds according to ability actually do so. It allows one to see how 
the various aid programs complement each other. 

The need for looking at specific programs rather than just broad 

categories ot financing was noted in chapter 1. But student-reported 
information on methods of financing is not always as accurate as one might 
wish For example, more than 10 percent of students in NLS '72 who used 
any kind of grant or scholarship in 1972 or 1973 reported that they used 
^^^ll^f""^^^^ <-^^^^ ^'^^'^^^^^OG grants) in 1972. As Barnes and Neufeld 
(i»8Ui noted, however^ the program was not funded until 1973-74 With 
regard^o the HS&B data, a study of Federally guaranteed student loans has 
shown that^ students did not accurately report the use or amount of these 
loans in the HS&B questionnaires (NORC 1984). TO cso kinds of nrobtpm ... 
require that th^4<Sj-a^ NLS-72 data on financing H.^^ c+f4^nnv..c 
interpreted with ebns4der^ble caution ^ But the importance of addressing 
the question of whether specific programs are functioning as intended and 
are complementing or duplicating each other argues for presenting the data 
by specific type of program. Readers can then judge for themselves how 
strongly to qualify conclusions based on the patterns that emerge 

With these conflicting considerations in mind, this chapter proceeds 
on two^ tracks. The first compares both the student -reported frequency of 
use and the relative degree of reliance on each of four broadly- defined 
sources of financing- -grants (including scholarships), loans, assistance 
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from relatives, and own financing sources- -acrdisis the same personal 

characteristics for which expectations arid attendance have been examined. 
The second considers only the frequency of use for 26 specific sources of 
financing and compares the student -reported frequencies by race/gender, 
aptitude, and family income. The cautions in interpretations of 
information concerning specific sources of financing should always be kept 
in mind. 

We begin by considering who uses each of the broadly -de fined 
categories of sources of financing. "Gi .nt" is defined in HS&B to include 
any assistance from a source outside the family (or circle of close 
friends) that does not have to be repaid and that does not represent 

payment for specific work performed by the student. This definition 

embraces scholarship awards. The second category is ioans^ which includes 
Federal, State and private loans from many sources^ The third category 
is assistance from friends and relatives, of which by far the most 
important are parents. The fourth category is the student's own funds, 
whether accumulated savings or earnings either before or during the 
enrollment period. 

General:: ^nan cing Cat o^ries 

Among those attending a postsecbridary institution, grants are used 
more of ten by blacks (table 5-1) than by whites or Hispanics^ Hispanic 
Americans cite grant use significantly less than blacks but about 5 
percentage points more often than whites. Whereas about three but of five 
blacks use grants in some amount, fewer than half of the Hispanics and 
about two out of five whites use it. The relative patterns by race/ 
ethnicity look similar for both genders. 

Some grant programs are based on need and others on academic ability, 
in a finding that .agrees with that of Kolih, Manski, and Mundel (1974)^ we 
find, that rates of use of the general category of grants vary with both 
family income and aptitude. Although there is not a perfect pattern of 
increased use of grants as bigher test quartiies are considered, the least 
academically able (among those who attend) use grants least often and the 
most able use them most often." The pattern by family income level is 
clear. More than two-thirds of those in the lowest bracket (less than 
$7,000) and less than one- fourth of those in the highest bracket, (over 
$38,000) use grants, the fraction using grants decreases steadily as 
income rises (table 5-1), _ 

Hispanics are less likely to__use loans than are either blacks or 
whites. Only about one-fifth of Hispanics use loans , whereas nearly one- 
third of whites use them. Compared to whites, slightly fewer blacks of 
either gender use loans, but the difference between black and white 
females is small enough to be an artifact of the sample. As with grants, 
loans are used more often by students of higher ability than by those of 
lower ability. This suggests that financial institutions and financial 
aid officers screen loan applicants at least partially on the basis of 
their academic records (table 5-1). _ _ . 

Income patterns of loan use suggest either that need criteria are not 
applied very extensively, or that, when need criteria are applied, ability 
to repay the loan is also a major consideration. Use of loans is similar 
across all income levels. There is one hint in the data, albeit a weak one, 
that middle income families feel the cost squeeze more sharply than others. 
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Ifble 5-1— Percent of HS&B senlSri ailng specified sources of 
financing In either 1980 or 1981, by selected background 
characteristics * 







Sources 


of Financing 






Grant 




Keiat Ives 


Own 


Males 










Hispanic 


37.7 


19.5 


31*8 


SI 9 


Black 


56.4 


25.9 


26.4 


*J J m -J 


White 


35.8 


31.2 




Do. 1 


Females 










Hispanic 


44.8 


19.2 


28.2 


41.4 


Black 


57.7 


32.9 


2''.0 


37.3 


White 


40.8 


34.5 


46.2 


56.5 


Aptitude 










Low 


32.3 


19.1 


25.0 


37.5 


2nd 


40.4 


26.9 


34.7 


48.4 


3rd 


37.7 


30.5 


40.0 


59.5 


High 


50.6 


43.1 


53.0 


66. 9 


Family income 










0-6,999 


65.6 


29.8 


18.6 




7,000-11,999 


59.3 


27.2 


9 ^ 9 

^ J mZ. 


49.3 


12,000-15,999 


52.7 


31.5 


32.2 


55.2 


16,000-19,999 


45.5 


34.6 


35.6 


60.4 


20,000-24,999 


42.5 


34.9 


48.0 


59.3 


25,000-37,999 


34.6 


30.4 


47.0 


59.9 


38^000 and up 


24.5 


31.3 


53.8 


49.0 



NOTE: Respondents may have used more than one source. 

IQO 
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Families with incomes between $16,000 and $24^000 are about 5 percentage 
points more likely to use loans than are the other income categories (table 

5-1) . - - - - 

Use of aid from relatives or friends (we will see later that over 
9G percent of the time the relatives are parents) is more prevalent among 
whites than among blacks or Hispariics, Only one-fifth of those whose 
families have income of less than $7,000 use aid from relatives or friends, 
whereas more than half of those from families with Incomes oyer $38^000 use 
relatives' aid. The fraction who use relatives' aid generally increases 
with higher family income (table 5-i). 

Use of a student's own funds is least frequent by blacks, somewhat 
more frequent by Hispanics, and most: frequent by whites . This is not purely 
a reflection of the relative economic fortunes of the racial/ethnic groups , 
for there is here, as with loans, evidence of differential use by middle 
income students. Own funds are used most often by those students from 
families with incomes between $16,000 and $38,000 (table 5-1). 

We measured the_ extent of reliance on financing sources in another 
way. We looked at the total amount a respondent reported having to finance 
and asked what fraction of that was accounted for by grants or loans (table 
5-2). The data support the impressions we had from frequency of grant 
use, but the evidence is much more dramatic when seen from this perspective, 
in which amount of financing is considered. 

Whites are the least likely to use grants. Only abour 40 percent 
(100 - 58.6 for men, 100 - 54.5 for females) used grants for at least 
one-tenth (rounded) of their financing. Hispanic males and females were 
slightly more likely to use grants. But both black males and females were 
dramatically more likely to use grants. Over 70 percent of black males 
(100 28.0) and black females (100 - 26.3) used grants for at least one - 
tenth of their expenses, and 30 percent of black males and 20 percent of 
black females used grants for virtually all of their financing. The 
figures suggest that blacks of either gender reiy heavily on grants to 
attend pbstsecdndary schools. Hispanic students rely more heavily on 
grants than do whites, with 13 percent and 17 percent of females using 
grants for nearly all of their expenses, while only 7 percent of whites 
rely totally on grants. _ _ 

There is also a pattern ofuse by type of institution attended and 

type of attendance pattern (full-time or part-time only) (table 5-3). 

Some types of institutions were not attended often endugh to give reliable 
estimates of the frequency of use of sources of aid^ and those types of 
institutions are indicated in table 5-3. But the others show an interesting 
pattern. 

Note first that those who attend private 4-year institutions full-time 
have the highest f^fq^ency of reporting use for all categories. of 
financing. Students attending 4-year institutions, either public or 
private, are more likely than others touse their own funds. Those 
attending private schools are more likely to use some form of grants. 
Loans are used most often by those attending private institutions at any 
level full-time. 

Specific Financing Categories 

We also examined the specific types of grants, loans, friends' aid, or 
own resources that are ussd by each type of student. Keeping in mind the 




5-2— PerciBht of HS5B seniors wh5ie proportion of total financing 
over 2 years Is accounted for by. the spe^ifiid iSmce of financing, 
by selected background characteristics 



Source of Financing 



Grant 
<5X >95Z 



Mates 

Hispanic 

Bjack 

White 

Females 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Aptitude 



52.8 
28.0 
58.6 



43.2 
26.3 
54.5 



13.0 
29.6 
6.7 



17.3 
20.6 
6.7 



<5Z 



75.0 
67.3 
62.2 



75.4 
58.1 
60.0 



Loans 



>95% 



3.0 
3.7 
4.8 



2.9 
6.8 
4.5 



Low 
2nd 
3rd 
High 

Family Income 

0-6,999 
7^000-11,999 
12,000-15,999 
16,000-1 9^999 
20,000-24^999 
25,000-37,999 
38,000 and Up 



53.3 


17.7 


72.2 


5i4 


51.4 


11.8 


67.0 


4.7 


57.6 


6.8 


64.2 


4.3 


47.4 


5.5 


53.2 


4.3 



23.0 


25.8 


66.3 


3.5 


24.5 


17.3 


65.4 


2.2 


39.5 


12.5 


63.3 


3.8 


48.0 


8.1 


5S.9 


5.7 


54.0 


6.2 


SO. 3 


4.6 


61.7 


5,6 


63.9 


3.9 


73.4 


4.5 


61.4 


5.6 



NOT^:: Respondents may have used more than one source. Sources not shown 
In this table Include relatives (including parents) and friends and 
own earnings or savings. 
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Table 5-3 — Percent of HSSB serxiors attending a pdstsecondary school and paying 
tuition of $2,aaa or more over 2 years whbuse the specified source of 
financing in either year, by type of school attended 



Vocational 



Source of Financing 
(n) Aid Loan Relatives Own 



Public - - 

full-time 400 30.3 23.1 27.8 44.5 

part-time 117 8.0 2.0 22.0 40.0 



Private _ _ 

full-time 202 34.2 43.1 23.2 54.2 

part-time 45 10.0 20.0 30.0 40.0 

2-Year 

Public - - - - - 

full-time 1310 36.5 15.5 34.5 52.6 

part-time 453 10.7 2.0 24.2 52.5 

Private 

full-time 85 52.3 43.7 30.0 51.0 

part-time 6 — • 

4— year 

Public 

full-time 2138 49.5 38.8 48.9 59.5 

part-tiitie 128 16.7 5.9 31.2 AS.f 

Private _ _ 

full-time 915 59.3 56.9 53.2 60.0 

part-time 21 — 

Multiple 

Institutions 

Public - 

full-time 726 44.9 39.2 44.0 53.5 

part-time 43 10.0 20.0 30.0 50.0 

Private 

f ull-t irae 26 — 

part-time 3 ~ 
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lourcJj in- this chapter, wi review each of these specific 

sources, considering grants first, then loans, friends' aid, arid own 
resources. Within each broader category, we consider first those specific 
sources used most often; ^ 

Special attention shonld be directed ^^a=>^^ ^ totai.^ a^e PresenttPri 
and how thes^a ^pectftc financing ^""^SOiscussed. ^n tabU . 
hi- ' ' t the percentages shown for any one 

financxng source are calculated as the percentage of the base that uses the 
general category within which the specific source falls. For example in 
table 5-4, the figure 66.6 in the first row and column should hi ' 
interpreted as follows: Among all Hispanic males in the sample who 
£ hhf c ^ ^°^*'lf''r^^ institution at any time during the period covered 

? t ^i"=^ -^S.O percent (100 - 55.0) of all Hispanic 
males in the ^ample who attended postsecondary school used some form of 

aSld.d ^ -^'^ of Hispanic mal.s in the sample who 

attended a postsecondary school used Pell grants in 1980-81. Similarly 

- Hispanic males who used NDSL loans in 1980-81 should be 

interpreted as 47.2 percent of those who received any kind of 1^ for 

postsecondary education during the period covered by the surve^^ Comments 

in the text on the relative frequency of use of a specific program al^Ks 
carry the^ implicit qualifier: . . . among those who used (thf SproprCte 
KaS • : ^her. the general financing sources S 

grants,^loans, friends or relatives' aid, and own sources of financing 

Salifi r^^^r:- ^^''"^ ^^^^^ — - ^fi^ch the implicit 



qualifier does not apply 
Pell grants 



.««H P^^^ e^="ts-^p I Federal program that is not campus -based. Financial 
need as measured by family income, is a criterion for qualifying for the 

Sd'expect':he""uS' f ^^'"^^ '^^^"'^ °" °ne 

^nd to ^£oS grants to vary inversely with family income 

l^«ov^. ^ aptitude. The program is an 

important one because the dollar amount of Pell grants rose from $122 
million in 1973 to about $2.6 billion in 1981, making it one of the 
JlPXoutlfsO WuT f -e-^i^ award pef recipient ^n 1980-81 

loans Pel^^Ll^f ^^ ^K^" f"^^°^ ^^^"^^ ' "^^^^^ guaranteed student 

1982).' ^ "^""^ principal aid source outside the family (Astin 



r-.,. "^^rl^^''^ most widely used grant program and are used with 

roughly equal frequency at all types of institutions (tables 5-4? 5-5 5 6 

SsJ Pel'i-gra°tL'''" °' ^'"'^"^^ ^'^^ °f S-nt 

data Ji^" °f tfi^^aveats we have cited regarding use of student- reported 
data on^finances, we compare HS&B With the results of another study 
Gillespie and^Carlson (1984) estimate that in 1980-81, 35 percent of all 

26 perce'nr?2'"^/ir'"^ for'l98e-81 is about 

Ihl l T J 26 percent figure applies to all high school seniors who 

attended college in either 1980-81 or 1981-82 or both years. The Gillespie 

1? thelllS f.^""" ^° a-^-i- year bnty 

If the HS&B figure were calculated for just the 1980-81 academic year by 
excluding students attending only in the 1981-82 academic year^hf ^ 
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^le 54^rcent of m mim *o received spedfied types of Mlai aU in either of 2 yeais to attenl a postaeconlaiy 
adooi, by race/etlnlcity and piier 



ftante, Halfi 
ScholarsMps 

GE of tlttfle In Tx&f ^nkr Ispanlc Black 
category receiviig aid 

«te used specif Ic source) 80-81 81-82 80-81 81-ffi 



Ml 


66.6 


60.0 


79.4 


69.6 


SEOS 


15;2 


13.5 


20.0 


21.9 


m 


0.0 


0.2 


0.6 


0.6 


Sodsi Seoirtty 


12.7 


11.8 


9.0 


m 


Nmstng 


U 


3.S 


0.0 


0.3 


Vi. Savors 


2.7 


1.7 


2.2 


2.0 


m 


0.4 


1.8 


o;o 


o;o 


State Sholaishlp 


15.3 


12.0 


8.2 


ii.8 


(bll^/lHwrsity 


19.1 


14;6 


18.4 


17.8 




6.4 


4.9 


10.4 


3.8 


W' 


6.0 


liO 


til 


1.8 


UiikivMn Source 


4.4 


9.0 


2.6 


5.2 


Otter 


19.8 


20.8 


22.0 


24.9 



Obffi) (55.0) (34^6) 

Loans 

tfieeinrace/^jaSer 
category uslig lim^ 
used specific source) 



NIBL 


47;2 


37i0 


44.9 


34.3 


' Q5L 


36.6 


42.5 


34.2 


39.8 


Niiislig 


0.4 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


State 


7.2 


7.6 


6.0 


5.4 


Cbliege/DhlwrBtty 


2.9 


5.4 


10.1 


5.6 


SegdarBofc 


1.2 


5.9 


8.5 


19.4 


!tont8, Selattm 


4.9 


10.8 


7.7 


8.1 


Bn Source 


3.8 


2.2 


1.8 


2;7 


Other 


9.3 


8.3 


5.4 


5.2 




(76.8) 


(71.0) 



white 


Hispanic 


DiSi 


X 


mULc 




80-ffl 


M 


(Hroi 






/iQ rt A£ rt 


79.6 


71.6 




R94 

07. *T 


53 4 49.3 


15.4 12.8 


16.7 


16.6 


0^ ^ 




199 191 


1.8 .2.5 


3.4 


4.5 


no 


u.o 


09 ni 


1/. 1 1^ t 
14f/ IhA 


7.9 


9.3 


1R Q 


iA fi 

14.0 


IVfi 


0.0 0.1 


o;3 


0.9 


0.2 


0.2 


2.2 1.3 


1.9 2.6 


5.0 


5.9 


2.4 


2.9 


2.6 3.6 


0.3 0;3 


0.6 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.0 0.3 


in 0 17 Q 
1?.0 


10.7 


9.7 


ii.6 


10.2 


16 6 18.5 


29i5 28i2 


10.9 


8.3 


13.2 


6.5 


25.6 22.7 


14.8 9.4 


i3.i 


8.0 


9.9 


4.9 


22.4 9.4 


1.4 0.8 


2.8 


3.0 


0.3 


0.4 


0.8 1.0 


h fi 

.4.4 


2.9 


2.9 


5.9 


4.0 


J. 7 "T.! 


lid llA 


13.3 


16.2 


17.6 


16.0 


22.4 24.3 




(50.9) 


(32.7) 




^1 8 24 0 


24.5 


24.8 


52.0 


39.1 


30.8 26.7 


47.4 54.8 


41.9 


27.9 


25.3 


43.0 


4l;0 48.5 


0.1 0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


2.7 1.3 


10.9 12.6 


7.3 


8.5 


5.8 


5.8 


9.0 8.5 


4.6 3.5 


5.6 


9.0 


5.9 


6.4 


4.2 5.1 


10.2 10.2 


18;3 


15.8 


11.6 


8;4 


11.8 12.4 


9.1 10.4 


6.2 


7.5 


7.3 


8.6 


7.7 9.5 


0.8 1;2 


3.9 


4i9 


4.8 


3.6 


3.0 2.4 


2.3 2.2 


9.4 


14.2 


4.4 


4.5 


4.9 4.3 


(66.0) 


(76.9) 


(59.5) 


(62.7) 
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Other 



Me 

Bkk 

^-82 80-81 m 



94.0 «.2 
0,2 0.0 
7.3 7.1 
(61.4) 



93.5 87.0 
0.0 1.0 
16.7 U.2 
(63.2) 



Mdte 



96.5 94.5 
0.3 0.5 
7.2 8.0 
(54.6) 



95.7 90.4 
0.8 1.3 
6.4 10.6 



94.4 87.0 
0.7 1.7 
16.7 20.5 
(61.2) 



fttlte 



81-82 80-81 81-82 M. 81-82 



95.4 ^.0 
0.2 1.6 
7.2 8.7 
(46.8) 




imrces ^ used 
axEce) 



54.0 49.3 
42.3 47.8 
10.2 14.3 
0.9 0.2 
BrniltpttillegiroUed 24.4 28.4 
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68.5 48.9 
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56.9 48.8 

42.0 38.0 

8.9 10.4 
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56.0 43.1 
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12.4 14.5 
0.5 0.8 

32.2 39.1 
(33.2) 
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16.8 
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15.9 
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17.8 
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3.3 


4.8 


2.7 


3.2 
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1.0 


1.6 


0.4 


0.3 
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14.8 


14.4 


16.7 


15.7 
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16.4 
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4.5 
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0.7 
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19.0 
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0.3 
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0.7 


0.9 
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2.3 
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3.9 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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1.4 
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1.9 
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1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


2.2 
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1.0 
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0.0 
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21.4 


14.8 
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9.2 
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27.4 


31.5 
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22.2 


12.8 
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1.7 
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5.9 
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0.0 


D.1 


13.2 
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8.3 
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4.0 


3.3 


3;0 


3.7 


3.4 


2.0 


12.2 
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12.6 


10.8 
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4;9 


7.8 


10.6 


12.4 


5.8 


6.3 


1.6 


6.5 


2.6 


2.4 


3.5 


3.4 


4.2 


4.9 


5.5 


4.7 


0.9 


1.1 


(61.8) 


(61 


5.9) 


(67.5) 
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12.7 17.1 
(61.2) 



95.9 93.2 
0.7 0.8 
8.6 10.8 
(56.4) 
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95.8 94.3 
0.6 1.2 
10.4 ie.6 
(46.5) 



97.2 93.2 
0.2 1.0 
5.7 8.1 
(45.9) 



97.4 96.6 
0.1 0.0 
4.3 3.4 
(38.2) 




resources ih) used 
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71.5 52.0 
40.7 35.9 

20.6 20.4 
3.3 4.3 

MugsWiUeBirolled 21.3 26.4 
(None) 




59.4 45.0 
47.8 53.4 
26.0 18.6 
1.4 1.3 
29.0 31.7 
(36.2) 



61.9 40.7 
45.8 54.0 
13.2 12.7 
0-4 0.5 
32.7 35.!! 
(32.9) 



65.4 45.9 

50.5 57.5 
14.0 13.9 
0.7 0.5 

28.6 34.0 
(?'.8) 



68.2 43.5 
47.4 60.8 

14.4 16.9 
0.9 1.6 

30.5 38.0 
(30.7) 



72.2 53.0 
48.5 56.6 

12.3 10.4 
0.0 0.1 
33.2 37.0 

(32.8) 



70.9 49.0 

54.0 61.2 
4.5 8.1 
0.3 0.6 

24.4 28.9 
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26 percent figure would begin to approach the 35 percent finding of Gillespie 
and Carlson; The figure from HS&B does not seem to be substantially out of 
line with that reported by Gillespie and Carlson (1984). 

As one would expect, students from low income families use Pell grants 
much more often than those from the highest incomis bracket. Blacks of 
either gender rely far more heavily on Pell grants than do either Hispanics 
or whites. Hispanics in turn rely more heavily oh them than do whites. 

Pell grants are also used more heavily by students of lower academic 
aptitude than by high aptitude students (table 5-6). This pattern of use is 
hot ah explicit part of the program design. Sat the measure of aptitude 
is correlated (inversely) with family income, and family income is one of 
the criteria for eligibility. 

The reliance of students from low- income families on Pell grants is 
importanc for policy. One rigorous, excellent study uses NLS '72 data and 
devotes one entire chapter on_ the analysis of the use of Pell grants. It 
concludes that 41_ percent of low- income students who received Pell grahtis 
would not have taken courses without them. Ih contrast, ohly 17 perceht of 
middle- ihcome and 5 perceht of higher- income studehts would hot have taken 
courses without the girahts (Fuller, Mahski, ahd Wise 1980; and Manski and 
Wise 1983) . This heavy reliance oh Pell grants suggests the important role 
the program plays in opening up opportunities for students from a low- 
income background. 

Grants from the School 

The next_ most frequently used type of grant is that from the school's 
own funds (table 5-6). These grahts come from niimerbus sources --ihdividual, 
corporate, fbuhdat ion, etc. --but are hot merely fuhheled through the 
school's fihahcial aid officer. The school usually has formal cohtrol of 
the funds, although the ultimate source often places restrictions on their 
allocation. The variety of purposes for which these awards were established 
cuts across ability, financial need, and special interest considerations 
so that one would not necessarily expect any relationship to family 
income, race/ethnicity, gender, or aptitude. Table 5-7 shows that this type 
of aid is heavily concentrated in 4-year schools and, among them, more 
heavily in private than in public schools. 

College or university based aid (Cbll_ege/Uhiversity Grants and 
Scholarships plus Loans) is used by more than one -quarter of those who 
receive aid (table 5-6) and they form a very different group from that 
group that uses Pell grahts. This source is used slightly more bfteh by 
males thah by females, ambhg those who use any kihd of grant (table 5-4). 
Within this group, it is used almost twice as much by white females as by 
other females and nearly one and one -half times ^s of ten by white males as 
by minority males. Both minority racial/ethnic groups tend to use this 
source of aid in the same proportion (among all those who use grants) . 

There is a sharp dividing line among family- income levels. in the use 
of college-based aid._ Students from families vzith incomes of less than_ 
$16,000 are less likely tb receive cbllege-based aid_ than are students from 
higher income families (table 5-5) , And there is a leyelihg-off bf the use 
of cbllege-based aid in families with mbre thah $20,000 ih income. But 
lowest -income families receive this kihd of aid least often. In that 
respect, these sources of aid supplement Pell grants. 
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tecaose the Mmple size within most finandig sources Is too amall to te r^able. 




The relation of grants from the school's funds to academic performance 
suggests that academic record is an important criterion for awarding grants 
from the individual school. Students from the lowest test quartiie who 
receive aid are unlikely toreceive aid in this form. Students in the 
second or third test quartiles are about twice as likely as those in the 
lowest test quartiie to use this kind of aid. Students in the top academic 
quartiie are, in turn, more than twice as likely as those in the middle 
quartiles to receive this kind of aid. 

These patterns we have just described are somewhat similar t5 those 
during. the 1972-73 period (tables 5-8, 5-9, and 5-10). White students were 
slightly more_likely than minorities to receive this kind of grant in 1972, 
but not in 1973. Higher aptitude students were much more likely to use it' 
in both years. And there is not a strong pattern of use by family income. 
The principal difference between the 1972-73 and 1980-81 periods is that 
this source of grants was the single, most frequently used source during the 
earlier period (table 5-9) , when Pell grants were just beginning. The 
shift in reliance is quir.e interesting. In _the_ earlier period about one 
quarter of all those who used grants used school-based funds. In 1980-81, 
tbe_fraction using it is only a little over half as_ large. But this 
difference occurs because a larger percentage of all students were 
receiving some form of grant in 1980-81 than in 1972-73, not because a 
smaller percentage of all students are using school-based aid. 

It is important to _note in this connection that, to the extent that 
these student reports of use are accurate^ in the earlier period school- 
based grants did not show a strong pattern of allocation according to 
family income. One might otherwise expect that the effect on disadvantaged 
students of cuts in Federal programs. would, as a matter of course, be 
ameliorated by reallocation of school-based grants toward those prospective 
students with financial need. Not only does recent evidence noted in 
chapter 1 suggest that, if any trend exists, schools are moving toward 
paying even less attention to financial need than previously, but also the 
evidence from NLS '72 in table 5-iO suggests that, even before Pell grants 
school -based aid was not allocated primarily according to financial need 



State Scholarships 



.State scholarships- -the third most often used specific source of aid 
(table 5-6). -are a non- campus -based source for which financial need usually 
IS nota primary criterion. Students often must meet academic minimum 
qualifications to receive this sort of aid. Thus, one would expect a weak 
relationship with family income and a stronger relationship with academic 
aptitude. The scholarships. are used with greater relative frequency to 
attend private 4-year schools than public ones (table 5-7). 

State scholarships are used. by less than one- fifth of those who 

receive aid (table 5-6). These figures are consistent with an estimate by 
Gillespie and Carlson (1984) that 13 percent of all college students use 
State scholarships. Like college-based aid. State scholarships are used 
most, often by whites (table 5-4)^ There is some tendency for the 
scholarships to be issued more often to low income students than to high 
income ones, but the relationship is quite weak and is really evident only 
in comparing the highest and lowest income brackets (cable 5-5). There is a 
fairly strong pattern for higher aptitude students to receive grants from 
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this source more frequently than lower aptitude students (table 5-6). The 
pattern is not as pronounced, however, as that for school -based grants. 

The more frequent use by whites and the strong association between use 
and higher academic aptitude is also characteristic of _ the earlier p_eriodj 
1972-73 (tables 5-8 and 5r9) . Gillespie and Carlson (1984) report thatthe 
percentage of students whpuse the source has increased from 8 percent in 
1970-71 to 13 percent in 1980-81_. Their figures are roughly consistent 
with those reported here. But the relative reliance on State scholarships 
among those who receive some form of grant is less in 1980-81 than it was 
in 1972-73, again because a larger fraction of all students is using grants 
now than in the earlier period. Moreover, the size of the average award 
has decreased in real terms since 1970-71. The average amount of a State 
scholarship award has fallen by nearly one-fourth in real purchasing power 
(from $1,074 of 1982 .purchasing power in 1970-71. to $820 in 1980-81) 
(Gillespie and Carlson 198^, p. 16). The overall impression one gets of 
the allocation of State. scholarship, funds is that the program rewards those 
students who perform well academically according to standard criteria, 
without any attempt to offset social, intellectual, or economic 
disadvantages among students. 

Supplemental Economic Opportunity Grants 

SEOG grants are campus-based aid (allocated by school, financial aid 
officers) designed to assist students from low- income families. One would 
expect a strpvig relationship between use and family income, but no 
necessary relritionjhip with academic aptitude. 

These are used by a significant fraction of those who Use grants, 
about 15 percent (table 5-6). Among all students, about 7 percent use the 
source, ari estimate that is close to that of Gillespie and Carlson (1984)^ 
SEOG grants are used slightly more often over the 2-year P^^io^ considered 
as a whole than are gi^ants from private organizations. This mor frequent 
use occurs because, although aid from private organizations is slightly 
more frequent than SEOG in the first year after high school graduation, it 
is markedly less frequent during the second year (table 5-6). As one would 
expect, SEOG has a strong income component in its allocation, (table 5-5) 
and no pattern at all by academic ability (table 5-6). Blacks use it much 
more often than Hispanics , who in turn use Ic slightly more often than 
whites (table 5-4) _ _ 

This source of aid seems to be used moire often now than in 1972-73 
(tables 5-6 and 5-9). Because of the low frequency of use in the earlier 
period, a comparison of the relationship of income to use is difficult. 
But the general thrust of the data in table 5-10 suggest that use of the 
program followed its design as closely then as it does now, with lower- 
income students receiving the bulk of the assistance under the program. 
Unlike 1980-81, it appears that in 1972-73 blacksand Hispanics were about 
equally likely to use the program. in 1972-73 (table 5-8). Both our data and 
those of Gillespie and Carlson (1984) suggest that the percentage of use 
among alL students has about tripled between the early 1970s and the early 
198ps. The average grant per recipient has just about held its own with 
inflation, being about $520 of 1982 Purchasing power at both periods 
(Gillespie and Carlson 1984) . 
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Table 5-8--Percent of NLS. »72 respondents using different sources of flnancini? 
postsecondary education, by race/ethnldty and gender 



Hispanic 



Black 



Females 



Scholarships 

Pell 
SEOe 
RdTC 

Social Security 

Nursing 

VtA. Survivors 

6.1; Bill 

State Scholarships 

College/University 

Voc. Rehab. 

lEEP 

Health Professions 

Other 

(None) 

Ins 

NDSL 

est 

Nursing 
State 

College loan 
Bank 

Parents, Relatives 
Health Professions 
Other 
(None) 



1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 



31.5 
8;5 
.4 
5.6 
1.8 
3.1 
.5 

10.3 

21.9 
.9 
1.9 
1.6 

29.0 



1B.9 
13.2 
.3 
5.8 
.8 
.9 
0.0 
16.9 
26.8 



15.3 



(79.0) 



37.9 
21.8 
1.3 
5.4 

7.5 



27.8 
21.3 
1.2 
0.0 
3.4 
4.3 



1.3 

0.0 6.1 
(85.1) 



29.6 
7.1 
.4 
7.8 
.6 
1.7 
1.2 
12.4 
23.6 
iiO 
.S 
.5 
11.1. 
(75.0) 



25.8 
18.5 
.8 
5.5 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
17;2 
26.0 



13.5 



33.4 
26.5 
1.1 
5.2 

5.6 



34.7 
16.5 
2.1 
4.8 
5.9 
6.5 



0.0 
0.0 
(80.2) 



3.2 



10,8 

2.3 

1.2 

9.3 

1.6 

3.2 

1.7 
22.4 
24.8 

2;2 
.5 

26.8 13.5 
(81.0) 



8.0 
3;4 
1.4 
7.0 
1.0 
3.0 
.9 
19.6 
23.1 



30.8 
30a 
1.2 
8.1 

li.l 

.2 
.2 



22.3 
18.3 
1.7 
6.5 
5.0 
9.6 



i.8 



13.2 10.2 

2.9 5.2 

2.4 2.6 

6;9 6.5 

.2 0.0 

2.6 2.6 

1.9 1.4 

18.9 18.8 

24.4 25.5 
2.0 
.9 
.2 

22.9 12.7 
(80.9) 



29.1 
30.4 
,1 
7.1 

9; 4 

.1 
.1 



23.3 
22.3 
.2 
6.0 
4.5 
9.1 



(88.8) 



3.1 



14.3 11.0 

3.6 6.1 

.i .2 

10.6 7.0 

2.6 1.9 

3.2 2.7 

1.1 .3 

22;l 20.0 

25.0 22.8 
1.9 
.2 
.6 

27.2 15.0 
(79.9) 



33.2 
27.9 
2.0 
8.0 

10.8 



25.8 
14.8 
2.8 
5.7 
5.3 
8.4 



(89.2) 



.5 

.2 1.5 

(86.8) 
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Table 5-8 Continued 



Family or 
Friends 



Own 



Hispanic Mack White, _ Males ..Jpies. . 

1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 



Parents 79.8 40.6 75.6 44.4 84.2 56.2 83.7 56.7 83.1 53.1 

Spouse 1.4 1.^' 2.1 2.6 l.O 1.4 .6 .8 1.5 2.1 

Other 4.5 6.1 8.5 8.7 4.4 4.5 3.9 5.6 5.5. _ . 4.5 

(30.2) (30.3) (42.4) (3 .2) (32.2) 



Savings 58.6 48.7 48.2 45.8 67.6 63.5 66.9 64.5 64.1 58.6 

Work Study 15.0 11.6 22.9 18.9 .6.9 .7.6 .6.6 .6.6 10.7 10.9 

Other 13.7 30.2 10.1 21.0 17.0 30.8 17.1 3T.7 15.7 28.3 

None (37.6) (36.4) (4<;.8) (51.3) (48.8) 
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TkbOe 5-9— Rercent of m '72 resporrients wIte different sources 
of flnaiiclt^ postsecondary education, by test qiartiie 



ScholarBhips 
Pill 

asdLal Security 

V.Ai SuivlvotB 

G.I. Bill 

State Schoiarshlps 

C61lG^/lSiiverB±ty 

Voc. IJehab. 

LEEP 

Tfealth Rrofessions 

Other 

(l^tsne) 

G5L 



low Mddle_ Rfgh All 

1972-73 1973-74 1973-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 1972-B 1973-74 



State 

^lleg3 l£ian 
tell 

Bnents, KelatlA^ 
Ifeith S'cfesslons 
Other 
(None) 

Family or 
FWerils 



21.9 


19;7 


15.3 


13.3 


10.4 


6.7 


13.8 


10;6 


7.2 


9.4 


3.1 


6.6 


2.4 


3.2 


3.2 


5.6 


0.0 


.1 


.4 


.7 


2.2 


'2.3 


1.2 


1.4 


10.8 


7.0 


9.9 


7.2 


7.3 


6.3 


8.8 


6.8 


1.7 


.7 


1.3 


1.0 


1.5 


1.1 


1.4 


1.0 


4.8 


2.7 


3.3 


2.9 


1.7 


2.3 


2.9 


2.6 


2.3 


1.9 


2.2 


.7 


.8 


.7 


1.5 


.9 


9.2 


10.5 


14.5 


14.2 


27i8 


25.3 


20.5 


19.4 


15.0 


15.9 


19.5 


19.7 


31.9 


30.1 


24.7 


24.1 


6i2 




2.3 




.5 




2.0 


iiS 




.7 




.1 




.6 




.8 




.4 




.4 




.4 




15.4 


10.8 


25.1 


14.7 


Z7.5 


14.0 


25.2 


13.9 


(91.1) 


(83.5) 


(65.8) 


(80.4) 



23.4 


23.7 


24.8 


22.7 


40.6 


27.2 


31.3 


24; 7 


30.8 


16;8 


31.7 


18.1 


25.9 


18.5 


29i0 


18.2 


i5 


1.6 


1.2 


1.7 


1.4 


1.7 


i.i 


1.6 


7.5 


Si6 


7.0 


4.4 


8.8 


8.3 


7.6 


5.9 




5.4 




4.3 




5.4 




5.0 


6.5 


6.4 


11.9 


9.7 


9.0 


8.0 


10.2 


8.7 


.5 




.1 




.4 




.3 




0.0 


5.3 


.4 


3.0 




.7 


.2 


2.2 


(94.0) 


(88.3) 


(81.7) 


(88.0) 



limits 
Spouse 
Other 
(Ifone) 



78.2 36.1 
2.9 1.3 
6.6 4.9 
(ffi.6) 



82.5 49.4 
1.2 1.2 
5.0 4.7 
(61.4) 



85.8 64.9 
.5 1.6 
4.0 5.4 
(35.4) 



83.4 54.8 
1.1 1.4 
4.7 5.0 
(59.8) 



Own 



8 

Work Stixfy 
Otter 



53.8 42.3 
10.8 8.0 
16.1 23.3 
(78.4) 



63.4 
8.0 

15.8 
(56i2) 



57.5 71.8 
8.1 8.5 
2&.2 17.2 
(31.3) 



72.0 65.6 
9.3 8.5 
33.7 16.4 
(55.0) 



61.8 
8.6 
34.8 



It is interesting that SEOG grants are reported to be used by a larger 
fraction of students attending 4-year private schools than by those 
attending 4-year public schools.. It is also interesting to note the 
relatively very high frequency of use among students attending private 
vocational schools (table 5-7). 



Aid from Private Organizations 

Like school-based aid, aid from private organizations goes most often 
to students from ^igher income families (table 5-5) . Unlike school -based 
aid, it is distributed more evenly across a wider variety of institutions 
(table 5-7). Such aid is used only half as much overall in 1981-82 as in 
1980-81 (table 5-6). This suggests, that much of the aid from private 
organizations is in the form of small grants of short duration that 
primarily aid a student in starting a postsecphdary school experience. The 
grants are much more likely to go to whites than to other students (table 
5-4). Finally, these grants are strongly related to academic perfdrmance. 
The ratio of Use iti the high test quartile to use in the lowest quartile 
is nearly 10:1 (table 5-6) . 

Changes in use between 1972-73 and 1980-81 are impossible to gauge 
because the NtS * 72 questionnaire did not have this category listed (table 
5-9). 



Social Securi ty^ Benef its 



The last of the specific sources of Slants that is used by a sizable 
group is Social Security benefits. This is another non- campus -based 
source of aid and one that is not tied to a need criterion. These benefits 
were used by more than 10 percent of those students who received aid. 
Despite the absence of aneed criterion^ this was a source of aid on which 
lower income students relied more heavily, thari higher income students 
(table 5-5). But its use does not show the kind of race/gender pattern 
associated with Pell grants or SEOG (table 5-4). Nor does its use parallel 
that of aid sources that are awarded primarily based on academic 
performance. It is used with about equal frequency in all test quartiles 
(table 5-6) . Use is most frequent (relatively) at public vocational or 2- 
year institutions. There is no clear, consistent pattern in both years in 
use among racial/ ethnic groups (table 5-4). 

In 1972-73 it was used most often by females and by whites, just as in 
1980-81. The patterns of use by income and aptitude are also similar at 
both times. 



Other Aid Programs 

Each of four specific grant programs identified by HS&B are used by 
about 1 percent of those receiving grants: ROTG scholarships, nursing 
scholarships, V.A. benefits, 6.1. Bill aid, and vocational rehabilitation. 
Use is not frequent enough to reveal any patterns by race/gender, income, 
or ability. 
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^.HNettent of IIS '72 tapnteis wbi dtfferat Mro« of Hwidii PMtsecmfaiy 
««atlaii ky levels of fairilv lieae 







$3j000 


$6^ 


$7,500 


JaitSi . 1972-73 


<$2,999 


-5,999 


-7^499 


-8,999 


%holai8hlps 




Ml 


-- - 

%1 


25.9 


18.2 


19.1 


SclOG 


9.2 


6.2 


6.2 


3.6 




.0.0 


.7 


.8 


.8 


nodett security 


14,4 


16.1 


10.5 


8.7 


NOtSxIg 

— 


.9 


2.9 


1.3 


2.4 


y.A. StirvlTOiB 


3.6 


4.2 


3.9 


2.1 


Bill 


1.7 


1.5 


3.6 


1.4 


otate ScnoIaisMps 


13.6 


18.0 


21.0 


23.5 


CoU^yifetvetBlty 


24.4 


21.5 


22.2 


22.0 




.8 


2.8 


1.7 


1.4 


lEEP 


.4 


.9 


.7 


2.0 


%alth ttofessloiB 


.3 


1.1 


.5 


.5 


Other 


17.0 


21.3 


27.5 


22.2 



bans 



m 


40.3 


%1 


35.9 


37.1 


GSL 


27.0 


27.9 


30.2 


25.3 


Nurslrg 


OiO 


2.2 


1.9 


2.3 


State 


6.5 


7.7 


3.6 


6.7 












m. 


1.9 


5.4 


9.4 


5.8 


Rirents, Matlves 








Other 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
.fi 


H^th Messlons 


0.0 


.6 


.4 



o 
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AA AAA 

$9;000 


$10,500 


^2,000 


^3^500 


$15,P 


$18,00 


-10,499 


-11,999 


-13,499 


-14^999 


-17,999 


and up 


11.5 


9,4 


5.0 


5.2 


6,5 


3.9 


1.6 


•8 


1.7 


0.0 


1,9 


.5 


.4 




1.8 


2.8 


3.0 


3,1 


7,0 




6.0 


4.8 


6.2 


7.2 


,9 


2.8 


2.3 


1,0 


0.0 


.i 


2,1 


5,3 


1.7 


1,1 


1.0 


1.0 


1,5 


1,5 


.5 


,4 


1.6 


1.4 


30.8 


25.1 


22.3 


19.5 


20.2 


13.2 


24.3 


27.4 


25.2 


28.fl 






1,5 


.8 


2.1 


3.9 


1.0 


.6 


.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.7 


0.0 


.5 


0.0 


0,0 


.1 


.4 


AA A 

28,2 


26.8 


27.1 


32.2 


27.9 


22.8 


33.9 


35.1 


32.6 


27.4 


17 n 


ft fl 


27,6 


33.1 


29.7 


34,7 


39.2 


27.7 


.2 


1.1 


0.0 


3.4 


.5 


.6 


0,3 


5.1 


8.5 


9,1 


8.3 


15.7 


10,0 


9.4 


9.5 


12,9 


10.5 


19.3 


0,0 


0.0 


.7 


,6 


.9 


.2 


0.0 


.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



MleS-lO GoQtlnied 



^,oeo $6,oee $7,500 

My or 19M <$2,999 -5,999 -7,499 -8,999 
Mods 





64.7 


74.6 


80.6 


a.8 




4.5 


3.9 


1.4 


.9 


Other 


14.9 


8.5 


7.3 


5.3 




48.5 


57.8 


66.0 


66«8 


M Study 


24.8 


20.3 


14.7 


.5 


Oder 


11.4 


14.9 


15.6 


17.4 
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$9,000 $10,500 $12,000 $13,500 $15^000 $18,000 
40,499 -11,999 -13,499 44^ -17,999 and up 



82.8 


83.2 


83.8 


M 


89;0 


89.0 


1.6 


1.9 


.6 


1.1 


.4 


.8 


6.4 


2.9 


5.2 


7.0 


4.4 


1.7 


67.7 


68.i 


63.0 


69.2 


71.0 


70.3 


10.8 


7.3 


4.7 


7.2 


4.1 


2.7 


19.8 


15.4 


20.8 


17.0 


19.0 


14.6 



•ftbleWO Contlnal 







$3,000 


S6 ODD 


^7 Sin 




<$2,999 


-5,999 


-7.499 




Scholaishlps 




Ml . 


23.8 






17 'I 
1/ fJ 


SE06 


14.6 


11.7 


8.3 


ft 
JtO 


WB^ 


1.6 


.5 


.0 




Sbdai Sectrity 


9.8 


12.6 


7.1 


7.0 


Niffsliig 


.7 


1.1 


7 


1.9 








2.7 


2.6 


G.I. BUI 








A 

__.2 


State Scblarship 


14.6 






I? ^ 


Goli^/iMvexslty 


19.1 


19.5 


20,9 


2S 1 










TJ!RP 










neaicn irotessions 










Other 


11.4 


]5,5 


13.9 


13.2 


(Ibne) 
loans 


(75.5) 


(75.0) 


f77.8^ 






34.6 


35.4 


31.9 


28.9 




14.6 


1'\.5 


16.2 


17 ft 


NiirBlit 


2.2 








State 


2.1 


4 0 








6.5 


4.0 




A 1 


BaiK 


3.9 


2.9 


9.4 


7.0 


BwentS) RelatlvBs 










Hedth Profesplons 










Other 


2.0 


2,? 


3.8 




(to) 


(84.9) 


(85.6) 


(85.9) 
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$9,D* $10,5(X) $12,000 ^3,500 $15,000 ^.^.600 
-10,499 41,999 -13,499 -14,999 -17,999 airiup 



8.6 


3.6 


7.6 


3.9 


2.-4 


2.5 


5.2 


2.6 


2.4 


1.4 


.9 


1.1 


.5 
3.1 


.2 


.9 


i.2 


4.2 


3.8 


5.5 


5.8 


2.2 


7.6 


3.5 


.2 


1,9 


1.6 


1.4 


.2 


•7 


2.0 


3.6 


.8 


0.0 


2.2 


2.3 


.9 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


.6 


.4 




23.6 


21.8 




15.7 


12.1 


24.0 


26.4 


26.2 


^.6 


22.3 


27.9 


8.4 


13.0 


11.7 


21.7 


14.2 


17 ^ 


(77.8) 


(80.9) 


(79.1) 


f80.7) 


f80.51 




27.3 


21.0 


23.0 


13.4 


13.9 


7 0 

1*2 


18.1 


18.9 


21.5 


27.0 


23.3 


1B.7 


1.4 


2.0 


.9 


3.1 


.9 


0.0 


7.2 


5.6 


5.6 


10.7 


10.2 


11.3 


3.0 


3.9 


7.0 


7.1 


4.5 


5.6 


5,0 


7.4 


7.7 


11.3 


11.0 


19.2 


1.6 


4.8 


2.4 


0.0 


1.7 


.9 




(88.2) 


(87.6) 


(87.0) 


(87.6) 


(93.5) 



if K 

[ 5 i 



m m $7,SiO m i*500 ?i2,d0b ^3,5® 95,000 »j,000 

m,<i <S2.9» '^"^ ■^^''^ '^^^ ■''•'^ 



KieXS 35.6 36.9 « «.l 5ft3 53.9 56.1 56.0 5^.6 

1.8 U 1.3 2.0 .6 1.7 J-l 



U 3.1 



^ 13.3 8.3 4.4 5.6 6.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 5.6 

Own 

50.0 52.7 55.4 59.2 a.9 a.3 66.1 67i6 ffi.5 

mL, m 14;2 15.2 12.7 l|.0 J. • • ^ 

^ 23.7 2B.3 27.4 26.5 32.5 32.5 32.2 31.6 33.4 
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Federal ly Guaranteea^^^aen^-^^bahs 



. ^^^^^^^ frequently used loan prograS is the Federally Guaranteed 

frfE.i^t-^'v LiPfinff ^'°^''^ ^'^^ ^""^ ^292 millibh in 1973 to 

§2 5 billion by 1981 JCES 1982a). This is a non- campus -based program with 
income-eligibility limits that were raised in 1980 with passage of the 

?i i q«9 r^^''"'^^"*' ""^^^ lowered to a new level 

in 1982^ Interest payments are implicitly subsidized by being limited 

?MrLH in school, and those subsidies have rerentiy been 

limited for students^ from high-income families. The most 7 ecent changes 
are of interest not because they will have affected the data that are 
reported here but because th«y imply that changes in use will already have 
occurred by the time this report is written. To the extent that this 
^loo^J shows both what usage of the program was like just before the most 
"""i,''^^"^" f"? "^^^ '■'^^S^ like prior to MiSAA, one may expect that 
current usage might more nearly approximate pre-MISAA usage 

^,^^.<^SL program is used by more than two out of every five students 
who use loans, according to student reports (table 5-5). It ' ■ • ^-ten 
at ail types of institutions, but slightly more often at 4-. I 
schools. It is used in 1980-81 more frequently by student- 
income families than those from low income families and t's^ . ^ 
loan recipients who use it rises rather steadily and graduail ^.^ae 
(table 5-5) .This pattern is consistent with findings of . , : " ^ho 

'^^V^"<=^^°" °f "^dents using GSL's soared from 10 : .^ni in 
r^«Li t P«"«"t after MISAA, with the maj or increase cotnciding v-.h 
removal of income restrictions. There is a slight tendency for h^^har 
(tible 5M) 'fiit ,^f -: ^Sese loans more oft.n\h^n low a^titudeltudents 
i^flt V' ^ tendency applied only for the first year, 1980-81 

ll^J^^p""*^^*^ in the second year after high school graduation 

Sfc.^J ^ ^^?^"""' "^^^ "^^"^^ ^^"ive loaps are more 

oftei^.h1n"slact^^ ""'^ it mor" 

1 Jp^^f^J^yPes of loans are interesting in three respects. The first has 
already been noted but is worth restatement, the GSL program S^f^ "Lh- 
stSents ^'^^^'^ (relatively) as it does'low-in^L "^'""^ 

The second is that the real purchasing power of the averaee r«?T 1 oat, 
has remained relatively stable since 1970-7l! at about |2?Ioro? 1982 
purchasing power (Gillespie and Carlson 1984 . This stability is a 
consequence of the fact that the loans are negotiated to meeJ expenses and 
do not require Congressional action to change limits expenses and 

The third is that GSL is about the only source of financing (other 
than a^studenfs own resources, such as earnings or savings" tSat S used 

firsMt'Sle 5l^ 'ir'.^lf ^'^'^ ""'^ '^"^ graduation'thah in ^he 
loS^ in lit ° °^ receiving loans receive GSL 

the -ir"t year ^"""^ "^^^ "^^^^^ them in 

tne^.irst year. This pattern suggests that GSL's a^e used more often to 

continue a postsecondary program that was started a year earlier perha^^ 
using short-term scholarship or aid funds. earxier perhaps 

Before leaving this discussion of the GSL program, however we must 

"f of gIL "aT.' f Ss&B seem to be^ufstaAti^ll^Jnalrreporting 
be^nf Jf.^ A detailed study by N0RC, in draft form as this report is ^ 
being written, suggests that the underreporting problem may be severe 
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ThuSj the observations we have made be accompanied by a sftrohg 

caveat about reading too much into figures that seem to have a large error 
component (NORC 1984). 

National Direct S-t udeht Lbans HrNBSI.^ 

National Direct Student Loans aire campus-based aid, administered 
school financial aid officers, with 90 percejxt of loan capital provided by 
the Federal Government and with interest payments heavily subsidized. The 
program is designed to allocate the loans according to financial need. 

NDSL loans are reported to be the second most frequently used type of 
loan (table 5-6). Nearly one-third of those who receive loans say that 
they use NDSL in 1980-81. Outlays under the program have risen since 1970- 
71 from $240 mtition to $695 million by 1980-81. In realt^rms, the 
average amount of a loan fell by about phe-fpurth^ from $1,292 to $951 of 
constant 1982 purchasing power (Gillespie and Carlson 1984). 

these loans serve a different set of students from that served by GSt 
loans. The pattern of usage by income levels (during the first year) is 
almost directly the reverse of the pattern for GSL| nearly 60 percent of 
students from low income families who used loans used NDSL in the first 
yearj compared to only about 20 percent of students from the highest income 
bracket who used loans. NDSL usage during the second year. is less varied 
by income than during the first year. The range is from 40 percent to 15 
percent (table 5-5). _ _ _ 

NDSL loans further contrast with GSL's inthat white males and females 
and Hispanic ^ales are least likely to use NDSL (table 5-4). They are, 
however, similar to GSL's in that they are used most often to attend 4-year 
institutions i _ especially private ones (table 5-7). 

Between 1972-73 and 1980-81, the overall fraction of students 
receiving loans who use NDSL has remained about the same (tables 5-6 and 5- 
9). Other sources are nearly in agreement with this result. They. suggest 
that the fraction of ail students using NDSL has increased, but only 
slightly. Jackson (1980), using GIRP data saysthat usage increased from 
6.0 percent of ail students in 1974 to about 7.5 percent in 1977. 
Gillespie and Carlson (1984) calculate increases from 7 to 9 percent 
between 1970-71 and 1980-81. __ _ 

The program's funds seem_ to be allocated broadly according to need at 

both 1972-73 and 1980-81 (tables 5-5 and 5-10). There is also little 

change among males in the relative participation of racial/ethnic groups in 
the program. Female rates exhibit much more variability between 1972-73 
and 1980-81 (tables 5-4 and 5-8). One major difference between 1972-73 and 
1980-81 is in the pattern of distribution by aptitude. In 1980-81, the 
lowest aptitude quartiie is less likely than others to participate, in the 
prdgram; in 1972-73, the highest aptitude quartiie is much more likely than 
the others to participate (tables 5-6 and 5-9). 

Regular Bank Loans^— S^ate Leans.— and^^ans from Parents or Rel atives 

These, three kinds of loans are non-campus-based and are used with 
about equal frequency, by about 10 percent of those receiving loans. 
These loans are also similar in that there is no clear pattern of use by 
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^^C5me;, academic^ ability, oi rice/gender and no clear reasSn to expect a 

S^Jt'f'^ ^^""^^^ ^'^^^^l °"ly State loans 

Whites are Slightly more likely to use State loani (table 5-4) (as they 
were also more Ukely to rec|iye_ Stati grants), and students from fisilies 
fro™ l^^l ^^^ ^Be of §12.000 to ?i6.000 are more likely to borrS^ 
from parents, friends, or relatives (tabj 5-5). But otherwise there are 

oftSsrSs S'foSr^ - aptitudrif Se s 

in i.r.rip:^ ^h| iS^§so-sL-?hirrr:im^^^ 

income families to be m^>re likely than lower income families to haJe 
regular bank loans in the 1972-73 period. The pattern is not cor Sinuous 
and strong in eac:h possible comparison of adjacent income categories But 
one s overall impression from the trend in percentages is that higher 

SbTIs ^ rt^^'^l'^^ ^'^ ^-"^ t^he 1972-73^plriod 

ihf if 5-10). White students are also more likely than others in 

""^^^^ ^^eular bank loans. In the later pSiod 
race/gender groups vary in frequency of use without there be iSfi clear 
oVl l ^^^-^ of having bank loans (tables 5-4 and f-8) 
Our data coding for the NtS '72 grouped parents' loans with aid from 
friends and relatives, which is discussed latlr. That explains the hf^^V 
entries in the tables for NLS '72 data for that line ^^^^^^"^ ^^^""^ 



Other Loans 



Only two other specific types of loans wore identified bv HS&B 
patter? bf ^^titud'°""^'^ ^-sing loa's'jho'llttle 

than arf oSers~^riia;relprSsr ^ St 
^STi?^^^'^''' us?;ri^t'who\"S.'?:i„r?r r he 

^^"cm"^ f^^^^'^T^ -"t^i-S from iS:me1^.1s 

5-5). There is also a performance criterion as the-e 

(table ref^Bfrj^"' test quartiie than in thi lowest 

(table 5-6). But the usage rate is so small that the differences dn ^^i- 
meet the nom.al statistical criteria for being truW different 
t:h« f?r«mT ''"^^^^^ or university loans over time is difficult because 

seJaLtelv Hen^f tf'^^T^ ' 72 did not include that cSteg^ry 

separately. Hence the missing entries in tables 5-8 through 5-10 But 

tSlllo^aXrin ^l^^t^-^n "^^^ r ''^^ " 

levels, as one moveslL'lOWe^Lc^e^to^^^^^^ 

iT^^^^^'T ''^''^' ^^^^^^^ highest Serof ule are 

the S hLhSt f $12,000 to $15,000.^ The rates of Sse tn 
the two highest income ranges fall between the rates of use in the two 

usTto falTconsii:' ^1^"'^ ''^^^ ^ Shatsoe^er f^r aid 

we%\i iictorif itTiiLc^tiir™^ -"^^ -^-^ 

in th^S::s^io^lgrS.= S^s^^eSiJi^S^^ 
No clear or interpretable patterns of use'^emerge for those lolnl ^ ' 
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Aid from Relatives or Friends 



Aid from relatives or friends bverwheimingly means aid from parents, 
more so in 1980-81 than in 1972-73 (tables 5-6 and 5-9). In the more recent 
period 9 out of 10 respondents who use aid from reiativesf or friends list 
parents as one of the sources (table 5-6). In the earlier period the 
figure was closer to 80 percent (table 5-9). Expressed as a percentage of 
all those who attend postsecondary schools, however, both'HS&B and__NLS '72 
may understate the frequency of use of parents' aid. _In 1972 -73 , NLS '72 
says that only 40 percent of attendees used aid from family or friends. In 

1980-81, the percentage was closer to SOpercent. But the level of the 

reliance on parental aid shovm in both HS&B and NLS '72 is much lower than 
reported by Astin J19825 . Astin' s figure includes borrowing as well as 
aid, where the HS&B figures, put borrowing in a separate category. 
Nevertheless^ Astin finds that 80 percent of those attending in 1974 to 69 
percent in_ 1981 rely on parental aid. In view of these potentially 
substantial understatements, farther discussion of parental aid is not 
productive . 

Aid from one's spouse is so infrequent in these data that it can be 
disregarded, it is not a significant aspect of the financing for most 
people in the first 2 years out of high school. 

Own Savtngs^-frem-Bef ore Startin g J ' stsecondarv Education 

Savings accumulated before starting PPftsecondary education and 
earnings during periods when the student was not enrolled in postsecondary 
education are the two most often used own sources of financing. But they 
follow very different patterns of use. Own saving is used_more often in 
the first year than in the second year by most students. In contrast, own 
e^mtn K is used more often in the secbnrJ year than in the first. These 
patterns conform to expectations: students use up part or all of their 
savings in the first year and c erne to rely more heavily on (usually 
summer) earnings in the second year. 

ln_ the first year savings accumulated prior to taking classes is 
generally used more often by those with higher incomes^ although the lowest 
income level provides an exception to this usage pattern (table 5-5) . 
Prior savings is used more often in the first year by whites than by other 
racial/ethnic groups. it is also used moro often_in the_ first, year by those 
with higher test scores. in both respects^ 1972-73 and 1980-81 are similar 
(tables 5-4, 5-6, 5-8, and 5-9). In the second year, however, there are no 
clear or even vaguely suggested patterns of differences in usage rates 
among these groups _ _ _ 

Nearly half of those who used their own resources used prior savings 
in the second year. Despite depletion of savings^ therefore, it remains a 
Fighificant source of financing even in the second year for ail groups, 
regardliBss of income or academic ability^ 

The importance of own earnings (received while enrolled or while not 
enrolled) grows between the first and second years. It grows by enough 
that earnings while not enrolled (usually summer or other vacation 
earnings) is a more often used source by more students in the second year 
than is own savings. In contrast to own savings, in both years own 
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It^t""^^ of differently by variSui iactal/ethnic and ability 

f""P-^- Within gender, when both categories of earnings are considered 
Snfnir ^ '^^^^^ than Hispanics. who in turn use 

" blacks. Within racial/ethnic groups, no clear 

°5 K by gender emerges. This racial/ethnic pattern is 

attributable to income differences by race/ethntcity . since 
differences in use of earnings by income show no clear pattern Also 
interesting is the fact that substantial differences exist across levels of 
academic ability. Higher ability students more often report using earnings 
while iio£ enrolled than do lower ability students, and that relative ^ 
pattern is found in both 1980-81 and 1981^82. 



College Wotfe-S^ttdv 



rf,.^ V^^/^f . CoUege Work-Study program is a campus-based aid source 
institution S -cording to need. The government and the 

80 percent expense, with the government's share not to exceed 

_ This category on the questionnaire is among those most likely to be 
misunderstood by respondents. As with Federally guaranteed loansf the 
tSfrfunSf ^^1^^'^ ^- formal nature of the^progr^m that is providing 
i^?f 4 u^"^^'^^"' similar tasks may be performed by Itudents 

IJh^fT f''"''^^™^"^"^ other students paid entirely from the 

school s operations and maintenance budget. It is liketv rher-^^^^v^ -i, 

to the percentage reported by Gillespie and Carlson (1984). The Gillespie 
and Carlson fxgure of 9 percent is very nearly equal to 13 percent (the 
percentage of those using own sources who report being in ColKge Work! 

f:::JLr:f^f^nincingT"'''^^ '^^^ ^ ^ 

much more often than did those from families with higher incomes (table 

in ^nf« ^f""?^'' ^"^"^^ relationship between income and participation 

^^U^^^ "^ "^^ """^ -72 data. The program is used 

?tabl.Tl^ "o^^*^^" P'^'^^*^^ ""-y^^^ institutions as at public ones 

in 1972 bv ^as also used much more of ten both in 1980-81 and 

in^l972-73 by blacks than by whites or Hispanics (tables 5-4 and 5-8) 

This contrasts strongly with the use of earnings while enrolled, which is 

used much less often by blacks than by others for both periods 



AssistantshiT>s^^n<lH^her Rpmtn ps wm^ p^^^iy^^ 

classes S\oth^rhf "^^''^f'' ''^''"^ ^^^^ while enrolled in 

classes is both the most-often cited and the least specifically defined 

S """f " "^^y fr^ctiZ of those^uSJg their 

own funds, less than 1 percent. ^ tuexj. 
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CHAPTER 6 



CGNCtUSiONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC POLICY 

We began this report with a discussion of three broad policy areas 
that are of concern, to students ^ pi^bviders of education, and educational 

policymakers. In the first area, we noted that equity in access to 

pbstsecbndary education has been a primary goal of Federal educational 
policy. The goal has been pursued through a combination of student aid 
prbgranis and legislative commitments to equal access. Recent changes in 
aid and reports emphasizing the need for rigor and quality in American 
education, have shifted the femphasis in public policy debates away from the 
equal access issue. Hut equality of access remains an important concern. 

This emphasis oh eduaatibnal excellence is the secbnd policy area of 
interest. Panels from Ysrious sources, including a Presidential 
commission, have criticized Amtiicah education for lacking rigo^."^^^ 
effectiveness in t>TOirc^^in|, ' : rbal and technical competences At both the 
secondary and pbstsec ^^ndary l-'vels, students are said to be avoidirig 
rigorous arid challepj 'tv^ courses to a degree that chreatens the nation's 
future. 

The third polic;^ srea concerns projectcsd shift:: in both the scale and 
distribution of postsecondary enrollments, shifts that threaten to__compel 
painful adjustro^Pti in the provision of postsecondary education. The 
concerns include the overall level of stt:dcr*t enrpllment^ the future of 
private pbstsecchdary education, and shifts away from 4-year and toward 
2 -year institutions. 

After noting these areas bfpblicycbnce emphasized the 

particular usefulness of the HS&B and NLS '72 data sets in addressing those 
issues. We pbinted to the longitudinal *^tiaracter of the data and the broad 
range of questions included in the surveys as creating special advantages 
for these data sets in snatyzing those policy issues. 

In summarizing the results of the analyses reported here and_ drawing 
conclusions for policy, we follow two tracks that correspond to the policy 
concerns on the one hand and the usefulness of the data oh the other hand. 
We first illustrate the particular appropriateness of the data for these 
analyses and provide a very broad overview of the mbst impbrtant findings 
in these analyses by reviewing the results for a single subgroup of the 
data. That subgrbup--the high aptitude quartile- -is of great interest to 

policymakers both because it is the test quartile with the largest 

representation among pbstsecdndary students and because it is the group 
that is usually thought to be able to benefit the most from postsecondary 
education. The second track is to review the results within the analyses 
to show what they contribute to the understanding and eventual resolution 
of the policy issues raised in chapter 1. 

Pa tterns Ambhg -Bi^h-AptitHad e Students 

The HS&B data show that students from thes high aptitude quartile are 
mpre_ likely to aspire to a 4-year college degree and more than twice as 
likely as students frbih the secbnd highest quartile to expect to pursue 
graduate education (table 2-2). They are also much less iikely than other 
students to plan to delay continuing their education after high schcol 
graduation (table 2-6). But between 1972 and 1980 these students changed 
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1**^ of their educational expectations; In 1972. 53 percent o chem 

.^^P««*=f<i to acquire 4-year degrees without Continuing t^ graLatr 
bSoS ?V J^ ^^'^i^'^^^^ 24 percent expected to continue^their education 
^Itt degree; By 1980. however, only 36 percent expected to 

tW r^°K1^ o'o^^'^^"^?:" degree while 43 percent expected to go beyond 
t^r^^ i^^^ 2-3). Note that the total percentage aspiring S at 
il l degree is nearly the same in 1972 and 1980. Il is the 

tilnf 4.year degree only and higher educational expecta- 

tions that has shown the important shift. For the best students, a 4-Vear 
decree is no longer sufficient to meet their goals • ^ 

Not only do these high aptitude students have higher educational 
expectations but those With high aptitude whose expeclationnri Slow the 
^Kn"S the quartile are more likely to increase their le"l of 

educational expectations during the first 2 years following their high 
school graduation (table 2-13), If they originally aspirel only to high 
school graduation^ or to college belo- the level of the bachelor's °. 'ee 
they were more likely than others to revise those expectations upward^ in 
^Su^'^^ '"^^^ tendencies they were also least Ukely to change their 

educational expectations when they expected as seniors to attain a 4 -year 
degree, and they were least likely to lower expectations when they ^ 
originally expected to pursue graduate education 

attPn^r^ =P^*t«d« students not only aimed higher, they actually 

attended postsecondary schools more often and were relatively more 
successful in fulfilling their plans for postsecondary educatioJ at least 

seconda^ enrollment does not reflect a change over th. Scade in 
enrollment tendencies among these students. About the same percentage of 
this group was enrolled in 1980 and 1972. But it is interesting to note 
that enrollment for these students was higher in the second ISr after hi. h 
school during the more recent period than'it was during the Krlier per^of 
That is the reduction in enrollment rates between 1980 and 1981 fl f"^""^' 
percent) is smaller for the high aptitude students than was the reduction 

7V Th«r^?^°"^'"^ ^"'2^"^ 1573 (7.1 percent) (tabU 

7) These figures suggest a higher continuation rate in postsecondarJ 
schools now than in 1972 for high aptitude students. This finding sSuld 
if ^^^"°°''"^ing. to those who expect colleges to provide tfi 

reJrof°^v'''"' .'^ ""f '° "^"'P .conomiclllj 2th the 

attending; Tr ' ^^^"p^^^ ^t^at. although the best studeSts^are not 
did a ^^^ht after high school graduation thin tJey 

did a decade ago. more of them seem to be staying in tfie school loSSr^ 
farm^^ Ttl ^^^^«"d^"« ^^^e for these higher aptitude students i^ 
found among both males and females (table 3-5). among all three racial/ 

aS f ^"^^^ ^^^^^^ ^-S^' all income levels (3-9) 

and at ail levels of socioeconomic background (3-4) it aico Li 

iid by higher ratescf application to postsJconL^' institutions anr™"'"' 

Hl^hT^^^ difference with the Sxt loie^ qua^tae) 

anf 3-llf attendance among applicants (tables 3-1. 3-2? 3-3 I'lO 

High aptitude students are the most likely group to attend 4-vear 
colleges or universities and the least likely L'attend°vocl?ional^:hools 
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(table 4-1). The highest and lowest, test quartiles attended 2 -year schools 
about equally often. These highly-able students were also both more likely 
than others to attend private rather than public 4-year institutions (table 
4-1) and less likely than other students to a attend 4 -year institution on 
a part-time basis (table 4-1). _ 

in terms of meeting their plans for taking academic courses at 4-year 
institutions, these high aptitude students are more likely than others to 
fulfill their plans (at least to the extent that they can within this 2- 
year period) (table 4-8). They are as likely as others. to attend junior 
colleges for academic courses^ given that they originally as seniors 
expected to take academic courses at junior colleges (table 4-8) . They are 
also about as likely as others to act consistently with_ their expectations 
in attending trade schools or college at below the level of the bachelor's 
degree (tables 4-8 and 4-12). High aptitude students are relatively 
substantially more likely. than lower aptitude students to fulfill plans for 
attending college, at any level (table 4-8). TV'fty are also at least 10 
percent more likel than the third qUartile ana anywhere from 20 to 40 
percent more likely than the second test quartile to have a pattern of 
attendance thatis consistent with their plans for graduate education 
(table 4-12). These data show that, whatever their initial level of 
educfi ^foTial expectations, students from the. top aptitude quartile are at 
least P.J IJ ve^y as otber students to fulfill or act consistently with their 
educational vsxpectaticns . 

in fiur .'^ing their postsecphdary. education, these high aptitude 
students are relatively more likely than other students to use loans. They 
are also more likely to report using grants or scholarships, their own 
earnings or savings^ and aid from friends or relatives (table 5-1). But 
they are the least likely of all aptitude levels to be fully dependent on 
scholarship (table 5-2), on aid from friends or relatives, or oh their own 
earnings. These results suggest that these students, use. a wider variety of 
sources of financing than their counterparts from. other levels of aptitude. 
Hi^h aptitude students also differ from other students in their use of 
specific sources of financing. .They are less likely to use Pell grants 
than are all other students (table 5-6). But they were more likely, in 
both 1972-73 and in 1980-81, to use State scholarships, college or 
university grants^ and private grants than were students of lower aptitude. 
They. were more likely to use guaranteed students loans in 1980, but in 1972 
(table 5-9) they were not more likely than others to use them. This last 
relationship is a result of the MiSAA and the correlation between family 
income and student aptitude test scores. 

Overall, we may offer a picture of thehighest aptitude student group. 

They are more likely to expect to attend college, especially beyond the 

bachelor's degree, and they are. more likely to act consistently with those 
expectations. They are more likely than other students to select private 
4-year institutions. (although, like all students they are more likely to 
select public schools than private ones). And they are more likely to use 
assistance from parents or grants from State or school sources to finance 
their education. This is not a group that is heavily dependent on Federal 
sou-ces of aid or that, presumably, would be severely hurt by reductions in 
Federal student aid programs. 
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^ The. second track for our review and svunmary of results evnlhrSi ^«;^v, 

tL^"^^ ^f^" °' thatieloOr^ thrb^ri-ing of 

the chapter. The first is equity in access to postsecondary educftion ^ 

._ The results from this examination of HS&B data allow ns to addr^^^ 
four aspects of concern about equity: address 

o Overall attendance and expectations 

o Differences by gender 

o Differences by race/ethnicity 

o Possible disadvantages of lower-middle income students 
Overall At:^P^^Hfl nce and Rxoectat^ ntig 

varies1ran°IoJ?iLl«K f^r" ^-^i-ated by whether enrollment 

varies in an appropriate way with some policy criterion in access to 
postsecondary education, one criterion that may be selected Sut ^rtainlv 
not the only criterion, is that all students who want to attend a post 

coir«?Tl,''''°^' ff ^"^^ ^""""^ ^""^ ^"^-ih to warrant the'^sSl 
inKf?f ? /I °^^'"f ^^^^ ^° Without barriers (such as 

insufficient family Income) that are unrelated to their capacitv to 6eSff^ 
from the experience. This criterion suggests that, for tS dS ^n SSI 

f^nylnco^l-^rlr l^g^orSIn^^ 

be.r no necessary f^latS trbSIf ^l^om^ig^r 

aS?n^ " contrast, differences in access by academic abiliS or 

SgiiTiptiSL%rbr?r'°" ^''^"''y' ^'"^^ ^'^-^^ ^'th 

oH^rs:' 1^ ^ -r^^ " alwS;s°Ser?f Sestion, 

i-^^^- i.ut cne saice _ot the discussion here we accept the antf^^rt#:» 

IT? u t '^^"'Ple'^e measure of equity in access 

tarlerth^nH""'"^"""' ^ ^"^^'^ highest f st q^Stile are 

tJg is Vo"ger%harSrdS^^^ socioeconomic st^tS ^hiS in 

th^o^S^ ^^r^y difference among income categories. For each of 

these thr., indicators, however, each successively higher catelorrS.: f 

pSSdi^"iegfry"'°TSur^i'S^>^ "^"^ thK^o^rS^L^Si^tely 

L.d wS :lrfS. iSelih^^f ^f ^efondll' -y-:r ^B^tlJtit^F" 
produces greater changes as one moves f.om the^lowe~the highe^L'latlgory 
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The slightly greater impact of aptitude stands out more sharply when 
the SES- attendance arid iricoin-";ittandance relation ships are controlled for 
aptitude. For instance ^ academic perfdrmanee in the top quartile makes ^ one 
mbre likely to attend than anydnie scoring in the bottom quartile, even if 
the latter student comes from a family with a high SES background. Never- 
theless, socioeconomic status remains a powerful influence.. Miong those 
students with similar test scores, those from a higher SES background 
consistently attend postsecondary schools mbre frequently than those from a 
lower SES background. 

The data tell a similar story regarding student ability and parental 
income. The likelihood of an individual attending for at least six months 
increases steadily with either higher test scores or higher family income; 
But attendance rates seem to be_more responsive to changer in academic 
performance than to changes in family income. Within every income level , 
higher test quartiles have higher rates of attendance, and the differences 
in moving from orie_test level to another are usually larger than would be 
expected if the differences were not systematic. In contrast, there is 
riot nearly' as consistent a pattern for successively higher incomes to 
produce higher attendance rates. 

Although we did not analyze the data from NLS '72 in as much detail as 
we did that for HS&B, the general impression that the comparisons over time 
provide is similar to that from HS&B. Several of the studies reviewed in 
chapter 1 have also suggested that,_on closer examination, similar patterns 
of equity in access prevailed in 1972. We will discuss shortly some of the 
particular areas in which differences exist between the two periods^ 

These findings that aptitude, at least as measured here, is a stronger 
indicator of postsecondary access than are SES or family income is 
consistent with the view that, although access may not be completely 
equitable^ there exists a strong element of equity in it in the last 
decade. To detect elements of inequitable access, we have to review in 
more detail the other three aspects of equity that we referred to ^earlier: 
gender and racial/ethnic patterns of access, and the access of children 
from lower middle income families. 



DifferenciB S bv Gende r 

Because females have traditionally been less likely to pursue 
postsecondary education and because there seems to be.no reason to expect 
systematic differences by gender in academic aptitude or in the background 
factors such as SES or family income that are associated with postsecondary 
attendance, equal rates of attendance by gender are the presumptive 
standard for judging gender equity. _ 

The HS&B data show that, in a substantial change from 1972, females 

are now in the majority among recent high school graduates pursuing 

postsecondary education. It appears to be safe to conclude that females no 
longer face obstacles in pbstsecbiidary access that prevent them ^'^om 
attending at least as frequently as males . What differences exist seem to 
be fundamentally related to gender rotes and attitudes because they are 
quite similar within each of the three major racial/ethnic groups and they 
do riot disappear when one controls for socioeconomic background (SES) or 
academic aptitude (tables 3-5 and 3-6). 
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who sJ^^^H i^----!-"" ""^t majority among recent high school graduates 

1^°- P°"".^°"dary schools represents an imp6iitni shift in 

;"^"ff"°%P"^f?"f since 1972^ This shift is in p«t a result of a 
reduction in ^.ales' initial attendance rates. But equally significant is 

Sl^^^t^J^^^'''''^'^^ '^'''^ especiall^the^ncfeLe ove/'he 
?h « ^^P""^"*^ following high school i^aduatio? 

the r^^^ ?"^^ can be summarized by saying that females have become 

the majority of recent high. school graduates attending postsecondary 

^ i"^"^^.^1'-t enrollment rate haf not changed over the 

la^t Jecade while males' has fallen and because their continuinf enr^Ument 
The.e'T"'^ While the rate for males has held steady over the decSe 

expecStionf '"SLe '^^^ educational 

expectations. ^ White males are more likely now than they were in 1972 to 

expect to attain only high school graduation. White females are much less 

1^^°^ "^ '^^^ '° ^"^^^^ l^^el- The percentage of white 

females expecting education beyond high school has increased by lore tha" 
the percentage of males expecting that level The Patterns for Ki ! t 
qualitatively similar but l..s pfonounced. Tnes^ cS^L in expectationf 
leave males between 3 and 5 percentage points more likely iS KIo tha^ 
were females to expect only high school graduation, a differential that 

Lr":t^°eas^%'°mon?h^^?: differences in postsecondary rate, of attendance 
lor an least b months that were mentioned earlier 

attenf 2l^Sref tv^'^'^f """^^ primarily because females 

''^''^^ types of postsecondary schools more frequently now than do 

Sools now ^slfilv^r '^K°'''^ frequently th^n males in vocational 

scnoois now, as they have been traditionally Stable 4-9^ tVi^^ 

« att.„aa„=, by ty^e of Institution also el5PdifM..„S,'%f Jg.'J^H 
tions as a lover percentaga of males how than IS 1972 axpact at iSt ^h. 

temaies has remained constant over the decade 

Females are expecting to obtain education beyond high school more now 
than are males, and, consistent with those expectitions, they are attending 
"^J^^'^r^^ ^'^ f^ Thus, in^erms of ^veJall lttendSce ^ 

ln^M^>r ^'^^"!"°"^' '^^^^^^^ attendance, and ty^es of 

Ir^titutions attended, female's patterns show that they are St snb^..^ ^ 

substantial^disadvantages when compared to males In acLss Access^Jf 
race/ethnicity similarly exhibits a significant degree of equity W the 
evidence also shows that some problem Leas remain ^ ^' ""^^ 

Piffere nces bv Race/Et4w4;^tty 

r.r. . evidence that ra6e/eaniclty does not affect 

postsecondary attendance when academic performance is controllid 
atteSJn • w'" expectations , applications to Lhools 

In ^ fc^'A ^^^^.^^^^ of actions with plans for education, and ih the ways 
^t^^iT^.^"^^'^' '"---^ --in differences am^S 

attenmr'aflL'S"^ ^l" ^ '° 8 percentage points more likely to 

attend for at least 6 months than are blacks of the same gender. Blacks of 
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either gender, in turn, are more likely to attend than are Hispanics. The 
racial/ethnic patterns are reversed for attendance for less than 6 months. 
BUt the higher likelihood of being enrolled for the shorter time period is 
hot enough to offset the differences in attendance for the longer time 
span. Overall, whites are most likely and Hispanics least likely to attend 
some form of postsecondary education (table 6-15 and the differences are 

substantial, _ __ ______ 

However, among males in the top half of the aptitude tests, there are 
no significant differences by race/ethnicity in rates of attendance for at 
least 6 months. If any_ pattern emerges, it shows that blacks are slightly 
more likely to attend than whites with similar test scores. Whites and 
Hispanics in the lower half on the test also show no substantial 
differences from each other in attendance rates. _However, blacks in the 
lower half on the test are more likely to attend for at least 6 months than 
are whites or Hispanics with similar scores (table 3-5). This control 
for academic aptitude suggests that the i cial/ethnic differences in_ 
pdstsecondary attendance are closely related to those factors^ that also 
influence academic aptitude test scores. __ 

For females, as for males, racial/ethnic differences in attendance 
rates, which show that blacks or Hispanics, are less likely overall to 
attend,, disappear when aptitude is cbhtrblled. Within each test quartile, 
black females are more likely to attend for at least 6 months than are 
either white or Hispanic females, although in the highest test quartile the 
difference between white and black females i^not large enough to be sure 
that there is a systematic difference^ At least black females do not 
appear to be less likely to attend than white females with similar test 
scores. Although there are differences from quartile to quartile between 
white and Hispanic females, within the lower half of test scores and within 
the upper half , attendance rates of white and Hispanic females are nearly 
equal_ (table 3-5) . 

Those seeking to explain why racial/ethnic groups pursue postsecondary 
education at different rates must look to those factors that influence 
aptitude test scores, including SES and family income^ aptitude 
score, being black or Hispanic does not make a new high school graduate 
less likely to attend a postsecondary school. That finding by itself 
suggests that there is a substantial degree of equity in access by aptitude 
level across racial/ethnic groups. _ 

However, expressions of plans or expectations contrast with patterns 
of attendance in ways that suggest that serious problems may remain for 
racial/ethnic equity in access. There are at least two general approaches , 
or criteria, for judging whether there is equity among various population 
subgroups with regards to their access to postsecondary education. The two 

criteria lead to different conclusions^ First^ equity in access may be 

said to exist across racial/ethnic subgroups if they are equally successful 
in fulfilling their educational plans and expectations. By this criterion, 
much remains to be done before equity is achieved. 

A second criterion starts with the premise that, unlike secondary 
education which is required of all, postsecondary education is appropriate 
only for_those who are able to absorb it. From this point of viiew, equity 
exists if , after controll-ihg for scholastic aptitude, pdstsecondary 
participation rates do not differ apprieciably across racial/ethnic groups ^ 
By this criterion, equity does indeed prevail. Readers will have to decide 
for themselves which criterion they find most reasonable. 
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Either of two measures of tntentiotiis suggest problems in meetiSi Sheir 

expectations or aspirations, especially for blacks. In terms of the fiSst 

measure, the contrast between expectations and attendance does not bccUr 

w"®?.one considers simply expectation for some education beyond high 

school. One has to look instead at expectations for attendance at 4;year 

institutions to see substantial differences in the relative levels of 

expectations and attendance by racial/ethnic groups. Blacks are mUch more 

likely than^Hispanics of the same gender and slightly more likely than 

whites^ of the same gender to expect to pursue some kind of postsecondary 

education (table 2-2). These relative rates of expectation of some 

postsecondary education^ agree with the relative frequencies of overall 

postsecondary attendance among racial/ethnic groups that were noted 

earlier^ However, the agreement dissolves when 4-year institutions are 

considered separately. Although the difference is not statistically 

significant^ black males are slightly more likely than white males to 

expect to attain at least a 4-year college degree, but they attend 4-year 

colleges significantly less often than white males. Black females are 

substantially more likely than other females to expect to attain graduate 

degrees, byt they attend 4-year institutions less frequently than do white 

females.^ In contrast, both Hispanic males and females are much less likely 

than either whites or blacks to aspire to at least 4 years of college and 

Chey are- much less likely to attend 4.year institutions. That is, relative 

expectations and attendance are in agreement when whites and Hispanics are 

!«^^^^f?'^" Hispanics and blacks are compared, but not when blacks 

&na whites are compared. 

ra../S? f«f °"^^e|sure of intentions, application rates, shows patterns by 
I^Mo^f m ^ ^" even more revealing of the gap between plans and 

actions. Hispanics are substantially less likely than either blacks or 
llt^l^ to apply to postsecondary schools. Blacks and whites are alike in 
their rates of application^ Bat blacks are almost twice as likely as 
whites to apply without attending during the first 2 years following high 
school graduation (tables 3-1, 5-2. 3-3, 3-10, and 3-11) "^"^^"S mgM 

f^^r^^^ l^ '^i^J^^^^^^ i^^^^ With their expectations 

further illustrates the divergence between expectations and actions, 

™°"^^^''?!^^- ^^^""^ ore-sixth of whites who planned to take 
academic courses at colleges or upfversities did not take such courses. 
But for both blacks and Hispanics le fraction not fulfilling their plans 
was about twice as large, nearly one- third. The data do not^Upport the 
suggestion^ that those blacks and Hispanics planning to study in colleges 
or universities but not doing so could have^pilled over into junior 
colleges instead. 

n,,w Concerns about equitable access among racial/etbT.ic groups apply not 
ifly^^^^^^° postsecondary institutions generally but also to equity 
i^^^^f,x^fn^^ °f postsecondary institutions attended. The various types of 

ut^Jized in different combinations by the different 
racial/ethnic groups. Hispanics are the most likely group to use junior 
colleges, blacks are least likely. In contrast, Hi^pLicI are aboit ha^f 
as likely as whites or blacks to attend universities 

unlve^J^^r"'^«"''^^t^^^^°^'' twice as likely as others to attend private 
universities. Nevertheless, even whites are almost twice as likely to 
attend public universities as private ones. Hispanics, especially females 
the bestf r attend private universities, k the extent that ' 

the best in postsecondary education is provided by private institutions. 
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blacks and Hispatiics are less likely than v/.,^ c ^ o have acces5 to the best 
postsecdndary education; even as chey are iesn -::':-vrr1:y to attend any 
postsecondary school; 

The HS&B data also show ttat the racial/ethnic groups rely to . 

different degrees on various sources of _f inane ir;;_ To the extent that 
financing is an important determinant of access and to the extent that 
governmental programs (especially Federal) act as designed to aid those 
most in financial, need, equity in access is promoted. We consider itt turn 
each of the four broad financing categories: grants, loans, assistance 
from friends or relatives (including parents), and own funds (from before 
or during a'ct/^ndance) . 

Grants (including gifts, scholarships or other forms of assistance 
from outside the student'^s family or circle of friends and that need not be 
repaid) are used most often by blacks and least often by whites. Whereas 
about three out of five blacks use grants in some amount, fewer than half 
Hispanics and only about two out of five whites use it. These are still 
targe fractions, as nearly half of all students, use grants. _But the rela- 
tive patterns by race/ethnicity are clear, and look similar for both genders. 

Dependence on grants was maasured in another way. The total amount a 
respondent reported having to finance was determined from answers to 
various questions,, and the fraction of the total accounted for by grants 
was calculated. These results supported the impressidns given by frequency 
of grant use, but the evidence is much more dramatic. The most important 
tendericiiBS within these data can be seen by focusing on just the extremes 
of frequency distribution. 

Over 7b percent of blacks used grants for at least one tenth of _ their 
expenses, and 36 percent of black males and 20 percent of black females 
used grants for virtually all of their financing. Hispanic students rely 
more heavily oh grants than whites, with 13 percent pf_ males and 17 percent 
of females using grants for all of their expenses, while only 7 percent of 
whites rely_ entirely on grants. 

Virtually all of the specific types of financing within the four broad 
categories that are used by more than about 5 percent of students show 
differences in use by race/ethnicity and family income, and some show 
differences by academic ability that have implications for equity. 

Students from low income families are more likely than other students 
to use Pell grants, SEOG grants, State scholarships , Social Security 
education benefits, NDSL loans ,^ and college 6r_ university loans. These 
sources of financing that are directly controlled by Federal policy seem, 
at least oh a very cursory examination, to be serving the function they 
were designed for, that of aiding financially needy students. Becat*??e 
higher proportions of black and Hispanic students than of whitze s':ud©nts 
aire likely to qualify as financially needy^ P9_1^^P^^^® that 

most of these sources jujt named are used by larger percentages of black 
and Hispanic students than of whites. Except for Social Security education 
benefits, the Federally-controlled sources of financing ih this list and 
those controlled directly by the institution (college/university loans' 
show that expected pattern of use by race/ethnicity, But the sources that 
are controlled by State, government (State scholarships) are more likely to 
be used by whites thah by other racial/ethnic groups. Whether this 
allocation at the State level is made in awarenesis that the large share of 
some other aid sources go to racial/ethnic minorities is "difficult to 
pinpoint. But these State scholarships are often awarded apparently without 
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regard to other sources of aid and are therefore unlikely to L-e-;^tc:;ent 
efforts to compensate. for the large share of Federally- funded aid ebine 
racial/ethnic minorities. & & - 

Three sources of aid, one Federally- funded (GSt loans), one from 

private sources (grants from private organizations), and one from a 
combination of State and private sources (school -funded grants) are 
somewhat more likely to be used by white students, students with higher 
academic aptitude, and students from higher- income families. But these 
financing sources were not established to aid primarily the financially 
needy. In fact, the changes in GSt that followed MISAA (many of which have 
subsequently been eliminated) were designed to ease access to the program ' 
for students from middle income families . 

Blacks, Hispanics, and students from low income families are heavily 

dependent on Federal sources of aid, Pell grants, SEOG, and NDSt. Students 
from higher income families and white students use both Federal and non- 
Federal sources: school aid^ aid from private organizations, and Federally 
Guaranteed Student Loans. State scholarship aid helps mostly white 
students from middle or lower income families. Social Security benefits 
were used by all racial groups, although black females used them 
particularly often. 



Possible Disadv antages of Middle Income St^adents 

The last aspect of equity in access that is considered hefi relates to 
concerns that children of middle income pcirents may disproportionately be 
deprived of the chance for postsecondary education. Income ceilings on 
eligibility for some Federal programs of aid and loans were raised in the 
late 1970s because of increasing complaints from middle income families 
that tbi^y were being squeezed, out of the college market by rising costs and 
failing • omes, that it was becoming easier for either low or high income 
families CG send their children to postsecondary schools than it was for 
middle income families. That pattern dois not stand out clearly from these 
data, but there are two hints that the concern may still be warranted. 

The first hint comes when the income -attendance relationship is 
controlled for aptitude. C^erall, the income -attendance relationship shows 
steady increases in attendance rates as income increases. But within each 
te.st qua^ile there is a dip in the attendance rate at some middle income 
range. That the dip occurs at different income ranges for each test 
quartile tends to_mask the. relationship when only income and attendance 
are considered. For example, in the two lower test quartiles, the dip comes 
in the $16,G00-$20,000 range, _In the v^o higher test quartiles, however 
the dip occurs in the $12 ,000-$16,.000 .r£ ige (table 3-9). 

"^^ ^econd^int shows up in the frequency, of use of loans. Overall 
Ipans are used with about equal frequency by the_ highest and lowest levels 
pf family income. But the most frequent use of loans is by students from 
families with incomes between $16,000 and $25,000 (table 5-1). 

Pbstsec on darv Academic Excellency 

A second area of policy concern that these data permit one to consider 
involves the general issue raised by the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, the quality of preparation for higher education and the 
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quality of the postsecbhdary education that students are receiving today. 
These data permit one to ask whether the brightest students are today 
attending ppstsecbhdary schools with the same frequency as a decade ago or 
whether academic standards have been lowered so much that lower aptitude 
students constitute a larger fraction of the student body now than they did 
a decade ago. As ofteii is the case when such issues are being examined, 
evidence is available to support both the relatively optimistic and the 
relatively pessimistic views of trends in academic quality. 

Changes in educational expectations, for example, provide evidence for 
both optimists and pessimists. On the one hand, among those expecting to_ 
get at least the bachelor's degree, a much larger fraction now than in 1972 
expects to pursue education beyond the ^bachelor's degree. This pattern 
emerges for white ahd_ black males and females. It is less apparent for 
flispanics. On the other hand, it is also true that now compared to 1972 a 
larger percentage of males of all racial/ethnic backgrounds express the 
expectation of getting only a high ischool education. this sense^ the 

level of expectations for education has shifted in a manner that defies 
nieat characterization as a shift toward either more or less edtication. It 
is, instead, a shift away from modest amounts of pbstsecohdary education 
toward even less education by some and toward more education by others. 

One relatively optimistic trend concerns the ehrbllment rates of the 
highest aptitude students. Ehrpllment by the highest aptitude test 
quart ile has not dropped over the last decade. The changes in overall 
enrollment rates appear to show that lower aptitude students and high SES 
students are enrolling less often now than a decade ago»__But the loss of 
high SES students has not reduced the fraction of bigh aptitude students 
attending. Moreover, the continuation rates into the second year after 
high school graduation are higher now than a decade ago for the highest 
aptitude students. This suggests that highest aptitude students are 
attending initially as often now as in the recent past, but that having 
begun, they are more likely now to continue beyond the first year. 



Shifts in Enrollment 

The third and last major policy area reviewed here concerns the effect 
of shifts in enrollment on the character of postsecbndary education. As 
many observers have noted, several trends in enrollment are emerging, with 
the potential to produce. severe changes in the numbers and types of 
pbstsecondary educational institutibns. _ The analyses undertaken here shed 
sbme light oh aspects of of those ehrbllment trends. 

The_ first aspect cbncerhs the overall scale of enrollment. The 
demographic facts are that the population of traditional college age will 
decline from 29.5 million in 1981 to 23.2 million in 1995 and that much of 
the decline occurs among white students. Minority students will increase 
their share of the group from 14.2 percent to 19.3 percent by 1995 
(Breneman and Nelson 1986)^ 

The HS&B and NLS '72 data suggest that even as the population of 
traditional college-age students declitles, overall initial rates of 
attendance among that age grbup are falling, at least for the first _2 years 
after high schbbl graduation. Increased rates of attendance among females 
are not large enough to offset reduced attendance rates among males . The 
reductions are particularly large for Hispanics, the faster-growing of the 
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major racial/ethnic minority groups. Mbrebvisr,. thes reductions in 
enrollment rates for Hispanics are accompanied by reductions in the average 
level of educational expectations among Hispanics. 

A second aspect concerns enrollment patterns of select groups of young 
people. Enrollment rates among the highest aptitude students have, remained 
high over the decade. In contrast, enrollment is declining among high SES 
students and among low aptitude students. 

The third aspect of the implications of the enrollment trends in HS&B 
concerns the conflict among vocational, 2-year an^ 4--year institutions. 
The most direct evidence is that concerning continuation rates by type of 
institution. The HS&B data show that continuation rates within 4-year 
institutions and vocational institutions are slightly higher now than they 
were a decade ago, whereas the continuation rates for 2 -year institutions 
are slightly lower. 

'^^^^e'o^ifs are in the majority among pbstsecondary students carries 
some implications for the distribution of enrollments among t3rpes of 
schools. Female enrollment rates are higher now than in 1972_ in both 2- 
year and 4-year schools. Their enroiiment rates in vocational schools are 
lower than in 1972, _ Although male initial enrollments have fallen over the 
decade, their enrollment rate in the second year after high school gradu- 
ation has remained about the same. A larger proportion of males than of 
females who attend a pbstsecondary institution attend 4-3*3ar institutions. 

Enrollment rates of high aptitude students have held level in the 

first year attd have risen in the second year after high school graduation 
while rates for low aptitude students have fallen. 

As has already been noted, expectations have shifted toward education 
beyond the bachelor's degree. 

The concentration of the reduction in the population of traditional 
college age is_ among whites. The HS&B data verify that white students tend 
to be relatively more likely, to at^ ^nd 4-year institutions. 

There is also considerable frv ration of plans araong blacks and 

Hispanics who, as high school senior. planned to attend 4-year 
institutions. 

Finally, a dramatic reduction occurred in average educational 
expectations among Hispanic youth. But several considerations moderate the 
likely impact through this route on 2-year enrollments. Although Hiipanxc 
youth are much more likely than a decade ago to expect only a high school 
graduation, they remain more likely than others to expect to earn a 2-year 
degree (shown in the tables as expectations of at least 2 years but less 
than 4 years of college). They also represent the fastest -growing malor 
racial/ethnic group. o o j 

I" summary, the results of the analyses conducted in this study 

provide evidence that Federal policy has had effects in the desired 
direction in terms of equity. The evidence indicates continued areas of 
need, particularly in the fulfillment of expectations for racial/ethnic 
minorities. It also underscores the potential for serious problems in the 
higher education system as different types of institutions find themselves 
competing for a diminishing number of high ability students of the 
traditional age for college attendance. Policymakers now have available 
additional useful information about the nature and course of the Nation's 
higher education establishment. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1 This section is takeri in large part from Jones et al. (1983), pp. 1-4. 



2 See for example: Twentieth Century Fund 1983; The College Board 1983; 
Education Commission of the States 1983; National Com mission on 
Excellence in Education 1983; fioyer 1983; and Adler 1982. 

3 This discussion of status attainment Has benefited from access to L, 
Hotchkiss and S. Borow, "Sociological Perspective on Career Counseling," 
mimeo, and from discussions with Dr. Hotchkiss. 

4 Note that in almost all citations that follow in this discussion of 
empirical work, the effectis reported arie determined after controlling for 
other variables. But the set of controls included and the exact speci- 
fication of any control varies among the studies. 

5 For vocational students 33.3 (- 14.2 + 19.1) and 33.4 expected to attend 
trade schools in 1980 and 1972, respectively^ The percentage for college 
below the bachelor's degree are 17, 3 and 13.6. _ For academic. students , 
6.6 and 8.4 expected trade school; 12.2 and 9.8 expected college below 
the bachelor ' s degree . For general students , 23 . 6 and 23.5 expected 
trade school, 17.3 and 16.2 expected less than 4 years of college. 



6 For the West (including Mountain and Pacific in HS&B) , in 1980 both Moun- 
tain and Pacific States have totals below the 1972 average. The j^igures 
are 18.9 - 14^5 + 4.4 and 21.3 - 4.5 + 16.8 in 1980 compared to 1972. 
For the Northeast (NE and MA in HS6cB) the numbers are 14.7 - 1,4 + 13.3 
and 13.7 - 1.6 + 12.1 compared to 10.9 for 1972. For the South (SA, ESC, 
and WSC in_HS&B)^_the figures are 13.8 (- 2.1.+ 11.7), 17,0 (4.2 + 12.8) 
and 13.8 J2. 2 + 11_._6) _ in__1980 compared to 10.5 in 1972. For the North 
Central (ENC and WNC in HS&B) , the figures are 15.3 (- 3.7 + 11.6) and 
11.5 (- 2.9 + 8.6) in 1980 compared to 10.4 for 1972. 

7 Missing data is only a small part of the 61^4 percent (100 •'^S.S) of 
blacks who did not change their expectations from high school graduation 
only; thus most blacks who initially expected only high school graduation 
raised itheir sights over the next 21 months. The comparable figures for 
Hispantcs and whites who raised their expectations is less than 45 per- 
cent (100-55.1) and less than 40 percent (100-60.1), respectively. 

8 It is possible .t unlikely^ that the turnover Is so different between 
1972-73 and 1980-81, that a larger fraction ot first year enrdllees con- 
tinued into the second year in 1972-73 than in 1980-81. That issue is 
considered in conjunction with table 4-3 in chapter 4. The data present- 
ed there suggest that turnover is not so different that anyone could 
argue for greater stability in- 1972-73 than in 1980-81. If anything, the 
dat£ in table 4-3 are even more suggestive of greater stability in 1980- 
81. Turnover is not so variable as to permit an interpretation of 
greater stability in 1972-73. See Campbell, Gardner, and Winterstein 
1984 for an analysis of turnover for NLS '72 data. 
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9 As on page 119, it is conceivable chat high turnover could invalidate 
this conclusion. But the high fraction of high aptitude students with at 
least 6 months attendance, coinpcired to those with less than 6 months ^ 
suggests that turnover rates are not so volatile as to invalidate this 
conclusion. Note for example, that 7.1 percent out of 34.2 - 7.1 + 27.1 
in lowest test quartile attend less than 6 months^ For high test quar^ 
tile students, only 3.3 percent out of 82.9 percent (3.3 + 79.6) attended 
less than 6 months (table 3-2). Also, Campbell, Gardner, and Winterstein 
(1984) find relatively high rates of continuation that argue against 
expecting excessively high turnover. 

10 The available comparison data from the Class of '72 (from Fetters, 
Dunteman, and Peng 1977) include figures only for racial/ethnic cate- 
gories combined, not for race/gender subgroups separately. 

11 There may be some bias in completeness of reporting by test quartile, 
since the lowest test quartile reports the least fre quent use of any 
source of financing and the highest quartile reports most frequent use of 
each source of financing. 

12 Calcula a as (100 - 54.4) x .586. The first term, (100 - 54.5). gives 
the percentage of those who take some postsecondary education either year 
who use some form of aid. The second term shows the fraction of the 
group using aid who used P^ll grants (in 1980-81). 

13 There may be differences in overall test scores and differences in verbal 
and mathematical performance by gender, but not in the underlying apti- 
tudes that thosr> tests attempt to measure . The differences arise because 
the tests measure a combination of achievement and aptitude. 
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Table A2-l~Standard errors for the percent of high school seniors 

in 1980 expecting to attain specified levels of education 



HS&B 

High school ^54 
graduate 

Trade school 

tT 2 years .41 

Two or more years ,45 

College 

LT 2 years .23 

Two or more years ,54 

Bachelor's degree ;5i 

Master's degree ,45 

Doctorate degree ^47 

Total 10377 
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Table i^-2-Standard errcrs for the percent of HSSB seniors expecting to attain specified levels of education, by 
selected background characteristics 



Characteristics High School 

(n) Graduate 



(h) 




180 


Males 






Hispanic 


1328 


2.5 


Black 


1243 


1.2 


Hnlte 




III 


Feiales 






Hispanic 


mi 


2.3 


Black 


1545 


1.2 


White 


2640 


l.D 


Test Quartile 






Low 


3244 


1.8 


2nd 


2326 


1.2 


3td 


2161 


1.2 


High 


lilt 




SES Quarttie 






Low 


4118 


1.2 


2nd 


2474 


1.1 


3rd 


2252 


.8 


High 


2040 


.9 


Curriculum 






General 


4009 


1.1 


Vocational 


2737 


1.5 


Academic 


4249 


.5 


Advanced Courses 






Yes 


847 


.7 


No 


10285 


.7 



Educational Expectation 

Trade School 
LT 2 years 2 or more LT 2 years 





years 




773 


1228 


307 


1.1 


i;5 


.7 


;7 


1.3 


.6 


.6 


,9 


.3 


1.1 


1.5 


1,0 


.7 


i.o 


.4 


,7 


.8 


;4 


-.9 


1.2 


,5 


1.2 
.8 
;4 


1.0 
.9 
;6 


.6 
,5 
.4 


.9 


.8 


.4 


.8 


.9 


.6 


.8 


1.1 


;4 


,4 


.7 


:4 


;8 
1.1 
.3 


;8 
1.4 
.5 


;5 
.6 
,3 


.9 


1.0 


.5 


,4 


,5 


.2 



College 

2 or more bachelor's gtadiiate 

years degree degree 

1338 2734 2387 



1.3 


1.7 


1.7 


1.4 


i.3 


1.9 


.9 


1.1 


1.1 


i.4 


i.6 


i;3 


i;i 


i;4 


li7 


liO 


lid 


.9 




.8 


.7 


1.1 


1.3 


.8 


.9 


1.3 


1.2 


.8 


1.3 


1.7 


,9 


i;o 


;6 


.8 


i.i 


lid 


l;2 


l;l 


lid 


;9 


1;3 


1.6 


1;0 


i9 


.8 


.9 


.7 


.6 


.8 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


2.6 


3.9 


.6 


.5 


.6 



Table A2-2 Continned 



Gharacterlstlcs 



H 

00 



Region 
NE 

m 

SA 
ESC 

wse 
ENe 
ic 

MTU 
PAC 

Family income 
0-6,999 
7,000-11,999 
12,000-15,999 
16,000-19^999 
20,000-24,999 
25,000-37,999 
38,000 and up 



(n) 



1128 
1566 
1607 
1662 
1514 
1575 
1310 



High School 
Graduate 



484 


1.8 


1642 


1.7 


2062 


1.4 


617 


4.5 


1520 


1.8 


1910 


li7 


720 


2.4 


625 


2.5 


1590 


1.8 



2.9 
.l._9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 



Educational Expectation 

_ .. _ Trade School 
2 years 2 or more LT 2 years 
years 



1;4 
.9 
;8 

2.8- 
.8 
.9 

1.1 

1.2 
.8 



1.5 
1.1 
1.2 
i.l 
.7 
.7 
.6 



1.8 
1.2 
1.0 
1.2 
1.5 
1.0 
2.3 
1.1 
1.6 



i.6 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
i.2 
i.2 
.9 



;7 

;4 

.5 
2.2 
.6 
.5 
1.0 
1.4 
1.2 



.7 
.6 
.8 
.7 
.6 
.5 
.6 



College 
2 or more 
years 



3.4 
i.5 
l.i 
1.6 
1.6 
.8 
i.2 

;$ 

1.8 



2.1 
i.3 
i.3 
1.3 

1.0 
1.3 
1.1 



bachelor's 
(legree degree 



4.0 
1.5 
1.7 
2.9 
1.3 
.9 
1.8 
2.8 
1.5 



1.8 
1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 



3.8 
2.0 
1.5 
2.6 
1.9 
1.4 
2.3 
3.7 
2.3 



1.6 
1.4 
1.7 
1.3 
1.7 
1.5 
1.9 
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Table A2-4 — Standard errors for the percent HS&B seniors expecting to obtain a 
bachelor's degree or higher, by type of school and attendance 
preferred, and by gender and race/ethnicity 









Males 






Females 




Type of School 
Preferred 


(n) 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


(n) 




492 


505 


1182 


572 


714 


1265 


Public - 4-Year 
















In-state, full-time 
In-state, part-time 


2133 
241 


4.3 
1.9 


2.9 
2.2 


1.9 
.6 


3.5 
1.0 


2.9 
1.3 


2.3 
.8 


Out-of-state, full-time 
Out-of-state^ part-time 


482 
54 


.7 
.5 


2.1 
.8 


1.1 
.3 


1.8 
.3 


1.2 
.9 


.9 
.4 



Private - 4-Year 



In-state, full-time 


696 


3.1 


1.7 


1.3 


2.8 


1.0 


1.4 


in-state, part-time 


41 


.1 


.4 


.3 


.8 


1.0 


.2 


Out-of-state, full-time 


560 


3.5 


2.0 


1.9 


.9 


1.5 


1.5 


Out-of-state i part-time. 


16 


.5 


.1 


.1 


.3 


.4 





Public - 2-Year 

In-state, full-titne 
In-state, part-time 

Out-of-state, full-time 
Out-of-state, part-time 



299 


1.6 


1.3 


.8 


1.7 


1.0 


.7 


126 


.9 


.8 


.8 


2.2 


1.0 


.5 


23 


.4 


.4 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.1 


15 


.1 


.6 


0.0 


.2 


.2 


.2 



Private - 2-Year 

In-state^ full-time 
In-s tat e , part-t ime 

du t-of -s ta t e , f ul 1- 1 irae 
but-of -s t a t e , par t-t ime 

Total 



19 




.1 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


11 


.4 


.1 


.2 


.4 


.2 


.2 


12 


.4 


.1 


.2 


.6 




.3 


2 


.3 




.1 








4730 















159 



196 



Table A2-5 — Standard errors for the 15erepn^ uccn ^ 

t : _ _ ^-P"-^^®"*^ Hb&B seniors expectlnc to oh^A•fn 

prrfer^d 'a^dl''"'.' "'^'f ' by type , of school aSd attfndance 
preferred^ and by gender and race/ethnicity 



Type of School 
Preferred 

(n) 

Public - 4-Year 

In-s tat e, f ul 1-t ime 
In-s t a t e , par t-t ime 

Out-of-state, full-time 
Out-of-state, part-time 



Private - 4-Year 

In-state, full-time 
in-state, part-time 

Out-of-state, full-time 
Out-of-state, part-time 



Public - 2-Year 







Males 






nispanlc 


Black 


Whit( 




404 


307 


616 






1.9 


1.5 


169 




I .J 


1.0 


105 


1.3 


1.5 


.9 


42 


.6 


1.1 


.5 


57 


.5 


.9 


.8 


27 


.1 


.5 


.4 


36 


.8 


1.2 


.4 


16 


.3 


.3 


.6 



Females 



Hispanic Black White 



COY 

531 


465 


923 


2.5 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


.6 


.3 


1.5 


.6 


1.9 


.7 


;3 


1.9 


.7 


.5 


1.4 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.5 


.3 


0.0 


.5 


.2 



In-State^ full-time 
Iri-s tate^ part-t Ime 

Out-of-state, full-time 
Out-of-state, part-time 



859 
1053 


3.1 
3.9 


2.6 
2.8 


2.4 
2.2 


3.1 
3.4 


1.8 
2.7 


1.5 
1.8 


102 
177 


1.9 
1.2 


1.6 
1.8 


.7 
1.4 


.5 
.6 


1.1 
1.4 


.8 
.8 



Private - 2-Year 

In-state^ full-time 119 

In-state^ part-time 77 

Out-of-state, full-time 46 

Out-of-state, part-time 29 



Total 



2.2 


1.2 


.7 


2.0 


.6 


1.1 


1.3 


.8 


.8 


.7 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.8 


.3 


.1 


.6 


.5 


.1 




.6 


.5 


.8 


.1 



3246 
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Table A2-6 — Standard errors for the percent of HSSB seniors with specified 

plans for college attendance, by selected backgroand characteristics 









Plans for College 




Don't Know 


No 


Characteristics 


(n) 


Next Year 


After 1 Year i 


\fter Several 














Years 






Males 














Hispanic 


1177 


2.6 


1.2 


.9 


2;2 


1;4 


Black 


1039 


2.0 


i.b 


.7 


1.1 


1.7 


White 


2193 


1.4 


.5 


.5 


.6 


1.3 


Females 














Hispanic 


1362 


2.7 


1.6 


.6 


1.7 


2.2 


Black 


1344 


1.6 


.9 


.6 


1.0 


.9 


White 


2514 


1.5 


.7 


.4 


.9 


1.1 


Test Quartile 














Low 


2758 


1.6 


.8 


.5 


1.5 


1.9 


2nd 


2147 


1.4 


.8 


.6 


1.0 


1.4 


3rd 


2034 


1.7 


1.0 


.6 


1.1 


1.5 


High 


2181 


1.2 


.5 


.5 


.8 


.6 


SES Quartile 














tow 


3709 


1.2 


iS 


.4 


i.l 


1.3 


2nd 


2277 


1.6 


.8 


.7 


1.1 


1.5 


3rd 


2088 


1.3 


.7 


.6 


.9 


1.1 


High 


1919 


1.3 


.8 


.5 


.6 


.9 


Region 














NE 


450 


3.9 


2.1 


.8 


1.3 


1.8 


MA 


1530 


2.5 


.8 


.8 


.9 


1.9 


SA 


1830 


1.9 


.9 


.6 


.9 


1.5 


ESC 


528 


4.4 


1.2 


.9 


2.1 


2.2 


WSC 


1401 


3.4 


1.5 


1.1 


1.8 


2.1 


ENC 


1677 


2.1 


1.0 


.5 


1.2 


1.5 


WNC 


673 


2.0 


1.8 


.5 


1.8 


2.5 




574 


2.4 


2.0 


1.7 


2.7 


2.3 


PAG 


1511 


2.3 


l.l 


.8 


1.3 


1.6 


Family Income 














0-6,999 


983 


3.5 


1.2 


.9 


1.5 


3.0 


7,000-11,999 


1425 


2.4 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


2.1 


12^000-15^999 


1466 


1.9 


1.4 


.7 


i.4 


1.5 


16^000-19^999 


1560 


1.7 


.8 


.5 


1.5 


1.2 


20,000-24,999 


1386 


1.7 


.8 


.5 


lib 


1.5 


25,000-37,999 


1453 


1.7 


1.1 


.5 


iii 


1.1 


38,000 and uo 


1243 


1.9 


.8 


.7 


i7 


1.6 
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Stodent's Aspirations for Students 
Educational Qq p ^ - 

Job School "oesntKnow Apply 

. «2 10« « a 233 

High school 376 2.3 2 5 i . 

graduate -9 1.4 2.1 

Trade school 

LT 2 years 140 3.6 4 0 45 m 

Two or more years 277 2.9 1*4 r l ' ^'^ 3.6 2.0 

I'l 1.4 2.0 

College 

IT 2 years 32 9.5 7 ^ . . . . 

Two or more years 232 3.1 1*3 t1 ' ^'^ ^'5 9.1 

1.5 1.1 1.1 2.3 

Bachelor's degree 679 1.7 4 ? ; ■ 

'4 .6 .4 1.5 

Master's degree 283 2.2 2 i 0 

' " .5 i.8 

Doctorate degree 264 2.8 7 7 , « 

1.0 - 1.0 2.3 

Total 2283 
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Table A2-8"^Standard errors for the percent of white female HS5B seniors whose parents had specified 
educational expectations, by level of student's educational expectations 



H 



Student's 

Educational 

Expectations 



(n) 

High school 
graduate 



Parents' Aspirations for Students 

Co To Get A Go To A Enter the Don't Care Student 
(n) College FuU-Tiine Trade, Military Doesn't Know 



352 



1851 
2.4 



Job 
221 
2.6 



Trade school 
LT 2 years 223 3.2 3.3 

Two or more years 219 4.4 2.3 



School 
138 
1.4 



3.0 
2.5 



2? 
i8 



1.4 
1.7 



47 
LI 



.3 
1.4 



1.1 



2.4 



Does Not 
Apply 



262 
2.2 



3.1 
2;8 



LT 2 years 


99 


5.1 


3.0 


.3 


1.5 




2.1 


3.5 


Two or fflore years 


410 


2.1 


1.1 


.7 


.5 


.5 


.7 


L5 


Bachelor's degree 


761 


1.1 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.5 


.4 


1.1 


Master's degree 


328 


2.1 


.1 


.7 


.5 


.6 


.5 


1.9 


Doctorate degree 


214 


1.9 




.1 








li9 


Total 


2606 

















291 



rm «-«tanaaa epon for the percent of Hispanic nU HSSJ senlota tee parents hid specified 
edncationa. expectatlom for the., hy level of student's educational expectation^ 



Stndent's 



Parents' Aspirations for Students 



Educational 
Expectations 


(n) 


Go To 
College 


Get A 
Full-Time 
Job 


Go To A 
Trade 
School 


Enter the 
Military 


Don't Care 


Student 
iwesn t Know 


Does N( 
Appl] 


(n) 




759 


159 


129 


42 


6 




116 


High school 
graduate 


307 


3.1 


4;2 


2.3 


1.0 


1.9 


2.5 


3.8 


Trade school 
LT 2 years 
Tun nr w\t» Ma^rts 


89 

iOo 


7 rt 
/.O 


9.7 

/ ft 

4.9 


7.6 
6.6 


1.8 
1.5 


~ 

1.3 


2.5 
.6 


4.7 
1.7 


College 
LT 2 years 
Two or fflore years 


41 

139 


10.4 
6.6 


6.2 
4.4 


5.6 
2.0 


4.1 
4.8 


.9 


5.1 
2.3 


3.7 
1.9 


Bachelor's degree 


263 


3.1 


2.2 


.7 


."7 


.6 


i8 


1.8 


Mp.uter's degree 


133 


1.4 






;6 






1.5 


Doctorate degree 


119 


3.0 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 




i.4 


.4 


Total 


1259 
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Table A2-10~Standar(l errors for the percent of black male.HSiB seniors .whose parents had specified 
educational expectations for them, by level of student's educational expectations 



Student's 

Educational 

Expectations 



High 



Parents' Aspirations for Students 
60 To eet A Go To A Enter the Don't Care Student Does Itot 



(n) College Full-Tie Trade Military 



Trade school 
tr 2 years 



College 
LT 2 years 



Bachelor's degree 312 3,0 

Master's degree 151 5.3 

Doctorate degree 130 4.2 

Total 1156 











740 


100 


102 


80 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


2,9 


7.1 


8.0 


6.4 


5.1 


4.3 


2.4 


4.1 


2,2 


14.7 


5.3 


8.5 


3,6 


4.0 


2.4 


1.5 


2,0 


3.0 


2.1 


;5 


2,3 


5.3 


1.7 


4.6 


1,4 


4.2 




2.7 


2,0 



7 

1.3 



1,6 



3.7 
.8 



Doesn't Know Apply 



26 
2.3 



1.5 
1.7 



4,9 
1.7 

.4 



1.5 



101 
2.8 

3.2 



2.8 
9.7 



2.2 
1.4 

1.8 

3.3 
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eductlona expectations for th™, by level of student's educational expectation. 



gjljj-jj,- '"ents' Aspirations for Students 



Educational 
Expectations 


(n) 


Go To 
College 


Get A 
Full-Time 
Job 


Go To A 
Trade 
School 


CiULCL tllc 

Military 


uon t Care 


Student 
Doesn't Know 


Does Not 
Apply 


(nj 




iOiO 


158 


72 


i6 


11 


37 


138 


High school 
graduate 


Q 


A n 


A 0 

4.8 


2.9 


1.1 


2.1 


2.0 


4.2 


Trade .school 


















LT 2 years 

Two or more years 


120 
159 


5.6 
7.2 


6.0 
4.0 


6.6 
6.1 


1.4 
.3 


.7 


2.8 
3.8 


6.5 
3.7 


College 
LT 2 years 
Two or more years 


67 
255 


10.8 
3.0 


10.8 
1.6 


.2 

.3 


2.1 

1.0 


1.5 


1.9 

i.8 


4.6 
2.2 


Bachelor's degree 


308 


2.9 


2.9 


.9 


.4 


.5 


.6 


1.4 


Master's degree 


171 


2.4 


1.6 


.4 








2.3 


Doctorate degree 


122 


U 


1.0 


1.0 








on 



Total 1480 



2:8 



Table A2-12-Stan(iard errors for the percent of black female HS&B seniors whose parents had specified 
educational expectations for them^ by level of student's educational expectations 



Parents' Aspirations for Students 

Student's 



Educational 
Exoectatlona 


Go To 
(n) College 


Get A 
Fnll-Tke 

Job 


Go To A 

Trailp 

School 


Enter the 

mil uaijr 


Don't Care 


student 

JUcau L MlOW 


Does N( 
Appi] 


(n) 




1479 


115 


102 


28 


id 


32 


118 


High school 
graduate 


19$ 


3.8 


4.5 


2.0 


1.7 


.9 


1.3 


2.7 


Trade school 
LT 2 years 
Two or more years 


107 

191 


4.0 


3.9 
2.0 


4.9 
3.5 


;8 
1.3 


- 

.9 


1.8 

la 


2.8 
2.6 


College 
LT 2 years 32 
Two or iiiore years 170 


9.8 
2.4 


6.4 
2.2 


1.2 


l.D 




4.7 
.5 


6.0 
2.5 


Bachelor's degree 


352 


1.8 


.5 


.6 


.4 


.4 


.9 


1.1 


Master's degree 


211 


2.1 


.7 


.7 






.7 


1.5 


Doctorate degree 


222 


2.7 


.8 


1.1 


1.3 


;$ 


;9 


1.6 



Total 1389 
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""'"issid'isr^ """" ^^-'^ Steffi 



Hales 



H 

00 



Attendance and Application Rates 

«2) (3) (4) (5) (j) 

Attendance 



If^ .j*"" Wlcal Attfriiog 

H 6 Month. Ot Bore (1) + (2) taj (3) + (4) [{3)/(5)) i 100 (4) + (g) 



Hispanic 


138J 


1.0 


2.5 


2.6 


1.3 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


Black 


1332 


.9 


2.3 


U 


1.2 


2.5 




2:4 


White 

silales 


2583 


.5 


1.2 


1.3 


.5 


1.2 


.8 


i.4 


Hispanic 


1531 


1.8 


2.5 


2.4 


.9 


2.5 


i;$ 


2.3 


Black 


1608 


1.2 


2.2 


2;3 


1.1 


2.3 


i.$ 


1.5 


White 


2834 


.5 


1.5 


1.3 


.6 


1.2 


.9 


i.i 



Table A3-2-Stanaard errors for the percent of HS&l seniors with specified postsecondary attendance and 
apppUcation rates, by test quartile and SES quartile 



Test Quartile 



(1) 



(2) 



Attended 
Attended 6 Months 
(n) LT 6 Months Or More 



Attendance and Application Rates 
(3) (4) (5) 



Attendance 
(1) + (2) 



m m 

Attendance 

Rate For Not 

Did Not Applied Applicants Attending 

Attend (3) + (4) [(3)/(5)] x 100 (4) + (8) 



OH 



low 


3405 


,1 


1.2 


1.3 


.8 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


2nd 


2365 


J 


1.5 


1.6 


.8 


1.6 


1.3 


L4 


3rd 


2184 


.8 


1.4 


1.5 


.6 


i.6 


.8 


1.5 


High 


2305 


.4 


1.2 


1.1 


.7 


1.2 


.8 


l.O 


ES Quartile 


















Low 


4218 


.6 


1.0 


1.0 


.7 


hi 


1.3 


1.2 


2nd 


2523 


.8 


1.7 


1.5 


.6 


1.5 


1.0 


1.5 


3rd 


2301 


.6 


1.3 


1.3 


.6 


1.1 


.9 


1.2 


High 


2088 


.8 


1.6 


1.2 


.8 


l;0 


.9 


1.3 



ERIC 



2H 



Table A3-3-Statidara^ errors forjhe percent of HSSB seniors with specified postsecondary attendance and 
.application rates^ 1^ family Incoie 



(1) 



(2) 



Attended 

(n) Attended 6 Months 
LT 6 Months Or More 



Attendance and Application Rates 

(3) m (5) 



Any 
Attendance 
(1) + (2) 



Did Not Applied 
Attend (3) + (4) 



(6) 
Attendance 
Rate For 
ippiicants 

X 100 (4) + (8) 



(7) 
Not 



Family Income 


















0-6,599 


1163 




2.3 


2.1 


i.t 


2.4 


1.8 


2.2 


7iOOO"ll,999 


1602 


i.t 


2.2 


2.2 


1.2 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


I2,00H5,999 


1640 


.8 


2.0 


1.9 


.8 


2.1 


1.2 


2.0 


16,000-19,999 


1)00 


.9 


1.5 


1.4 


i9 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


20,000-24,999 


1535 


1,1 


1.9 


1.8 


;6 


1.8 


.9 


1.7 


25,000-37,999 


1608 




1.8 


1.8 


.7 


1.6 


1.0 


1.7 


38,000 and up 


1351 


.9 


2.3 


2.0 


.9 


1.9 


1.2 


1.8 



2!5 



215 



ERIC 



Table A3-4-Standard errors for the percent of HS5B seniors with specified periods of postsecondary 
attendance, by SES quartlle and test quartlle 



Postsecondary Attendance 
Did Not 

Attend Applied, 

- - _ Six or And Did Did Not 

SES Quartlle Test Quartlle (n) LT 6 Months More Months Not Apply Attend Undetenlned 



low 


Low 


1769 


.9 


1.6 


2.0 


1.3 


i.i 




2nd 


m 


1.2 


2.4 


2.4 


1.5 


i.l 




3rd 


in 


2.0 


2.8 


2.7 


1.7 


2.D 




High 


552 


1.1 


2.2 


2.i 


1.6 


1.2 



H 

SI 



2nd 



Low 


703 


1.9 


2.1 


2.5 


1.5 


i;4 


2nd 


555 


i.i 


3.1 


2.6 


1.3 


1.6 


3rd 


560 


1.3 


3.2 


2i5 


1.5 


liS 


High 


4U 


i.o 


2.6 


2.3 


1.2 


1.3 



3rd Low 
2iid 
3rd 
High 



489 
5i3 
556 
517 



1.8 
1.9 

i;4 

.8 



3.1 
3.1 
2.3 
2.5 



3.5 

2.9 
2.1 

1.4 



1.2 
2.3 
1.1 
1.4 



i.5 

1.4 
1.1 
1.5 



High 


tow 


217 


2.7 


5.5 


4.4 


3.4 


3.3 




2fld 


m 


hi 


4.3 


2.9 


2.2 


2.0 




3ra 


472 


2.i 


2.8 


1.6 


1.1 


tit 




High 


809 


.8 


1.7 


.9 


1.0 


1.3 



2IS 



Table A3-5-Standard errors for the percent of HSSB seniors with specified postsecond/iry attendance, by gender, 
test quartile, and race/ethnicity 



Fostsecondary Attendance 



Test Race/ 
Gender Quartile Ethnicity 



Maies 



Six or Did Not Applied, Did 
(ii) LT 6 Hbnthfl More Months Apply Not Attend Undetermined 



Fenales 



low 


Hispanic 


552 


i.5 


2.4 


3.9 


2.1 


1.9 






JVV 


Q 
• 7 




hi 


1.5 


1.5 




Hhtte 


JvJ 


is 




1 1 
J*l 


1.7 


1.5 


2nd 


Hispanic 


291 


2.3 


5.0 


5.8 


3.0 


3.2 








IiO 


It I 


3.5 


2.6 


1.5 








1 ^ 




2.6 


1.6 


1.6 


3rd 


Hispanic 


222 




u 


6.0 


1.4 






Black 


1/ 7 


9 n 


hi 




4.i 


2.4 




White 


549 


11 

ill 






1.0 


1.5 


High 


Hispanic 


135 


3.9 


5;4 


M 


.2 


3.5 




Black 


ii5 








_ •? 


4.0 




White 




.8 






1 0 


1.4 


Low 


Hispardc 


671 


1.5 


2.7 


2.5 


1.7 


;'9 




Black 


755 


q 


1 L 


if/ 


^ 1. 

i.4 


1.2 




White 


391 


1 fi 






1./ 


1.4 


2na 


Hispanic 


311 


3.3 


5.7 


5.5 


2.4 


1.4 




Black 


361 


1.8 


2.9 


1.7 


2.2 


1.9 
1.1 




White 


571 


.9 


2;1 


2.0 


1.6 


3rd 


Hispanic 


239 


2.1 


4.9 


3.9 


1.5 


4.4 




Black 


173 


2.3 


U 


2.3 


2.5 


2.8 




White 


690 


1.4 


2.4 


2.3 


.9 


;8 


High 


Hispanic 


110 


4.7 


7.6 


3.0 


1.8 


4.7 




Black 


77 


2.3 


5.2 


2.4 


2.8 


3.3 




White 


862 


.7 


1.7 


1.1 


.7 


.9 



220 



Table A3-6--Standard errors for the percent of HSiB seniors with specified postsecondary 
attendance, by gender, SES quartile, and race/ethnlcity 



Postsecondary Attendance 

Test Race/ Six or 'Did Not Applied, Did 

Gender Quartile Ethnicity (nj LT 6 Months More Months Apply Not Attend Undetermined 



Lov 


Hispanic 


643 


2.0 


2.5 


2.8 


2.5 


2.0 




Black 


569 


1.0 


2.7 


3.2 


1.9 


1.1 




lite 


503 


1.2 


2.8 


2.5 


1.5 


1.6 




Hispanic 


300 


1.7 


$.i 


5.7 


2.6 


3.2 




Black 


293 


1.3 


2;8 


3.5 


2.2 


1.3 




White 


521 


1.1 


2.6 


2.6 


1.1 


1.2 



M Hispanic 
Black 

. White 

W 

High Hispanic 
Black 
lite 

Females Low Hispanic 
Black 
White 

2hd Hispanic 
Black 
White 

3rd Hispanic 
Black 
White 

High Hispanic 
Black 
White 



241 


1.3 


3;3 


221 


1.7 


3.4 


U Ju 




iik 

it **f 








136 


5.1 


7.2 


701 


1.0 


2.3 


838 


1.2 


2.5 


834 


1.1 


i;6 


648 


1.5 


2.4 


293 


3.1 


4.-9 


327 


1.4 


2.8 


672 


1.2 


2.4 


199 


4.3 


4.6 


219 


1.5 


4.6 


639 


1.0 


2.0 


143 


2.4 


4.6 


124 


4.9 


5;9 


691 


1.4 


2.2 



6.2 .8 2.9 

3.0 1.8 1.6 

2.1 1.4 1.0 

5.3 1.6 2.4 
4.8 5.7 3.5 

1.5 1.1 1.3 

2.7 1.5 1.7 

1.3 1.2 1.3 

2.8 1.2 1.2 

4.6 .8 2.6 

2.2 2.4 2.5 
2.1 1.1 1.2 

4.1 3.2 2.3 
2.8 2.1 2.2 

1.4 .7 1.3 

3.2 1.7 1.0 
1.4 1.8 1.8 
1.4 1.1 .8 



221 



fable A3-7— Standard errors for the jperceht of HS&B and 
NLS '72 students attending a postsecondary 8chp6l_at. 
specified times, by selected lackground characteristics 



Characteristics (n) 

Hispanic 

Males 1348 

Femaies 1498 

Black 

Males i3dg 

Females 1584 

White 

Males 2532 

Females 2798 

Ail 

Males 5553 

Females 6221 

Test Quartlle 

Low 3342 

2nd 2327 

3rd 2142 

High 2274 

SES Qaartile 

tow 4148 

2nd 2470 

3rd 2262 

High 2049 

Family Income 

0-6,999 1141 

7,000-11,999 1572 

12,000-15,999 1615 

16,000-19,999 1667 

20,000-24,999 1502 

25,000-37,999 1587 

38,000 and up 1322 



October 
1980 



1.8 
2.5 



(n) 



1357 
1502 



October 
1981 



2.7 
2.1 



2.5 
2.1 



1.5 

lo3 



1.3 
1.0 



1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
1.0 



.9 
1.6 
1.3 

ii5 



2.1 
2.5 
2.1 
1.4 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 



1302 
1578 



2538 
2796 



5562 
6218 



3338 
2322 
2145 
2280 



4149 
2468 
2262 
2054 



1136 
1571 
1617 
1671 
1505 
1589 
1326 



2;4 
1.9 



1.4 
1.2 



1.2 
.9 



1.1 
1.3 
1.8 
1.2 



.8 
1.5 
1.5 
1.7 



2i4 
2.3 
2.1 
1.4 
1.7 
1.8 
2.0 



174 

223 

o 

ERIC 



fable A3-9 — Standard errors for the percent Of HS&B seniors with specified 
test scores, by family Income and attendance 



Family Income 








test Quarttie 






Attending 
6 months 


(n) 


Low 


2nd 


3fd 


High 


tota 


or more 














6-6,999 


427 


2.3 


5.3 


8;7 


7.3 


2.3 


7,000-11,999 


676 


2.9 


4.5 


4.6 


5.2 


2.2 


12,000-15,999 


761 


3.4 


3.9 


3.5 


4.3 


2.0 


16,000-19,999 


820 


2.7 


3.4 


3.8 


3.7 


1.5 


20,000-24,999 


844 


2.7 


4.1 


4.3 


2.9 


1.9 


25,000-37,999 


985 


4.4 


3.8 


3.1 


2.1 


1.8 


38,000 and ap 


906 


5.6 


4.5 


3.6 


2.0 


2.3 


Total 


5419 












Family Income 








Test Qaartlie 






Applying or 
Ever Attending 


(n) 


Low 


2nd 


3rd 




lO ual 


0-6,999 


614 


2.3 


6i5 


8.7 


5.2 


2.4 


7,000-11,999 


945 


3.2 


5^1 


4.7 


4.0 


2;o 


12^000-15,999 


998 


3.5 


3.3 


3.0 


4.2 




16,000-19,999 


1059 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.1 


iiS 


20,000-24,999 


1004 


3.4 


3;8 


3.7 


2.6 


1.8 


25,600-37,999 


1166 


4.6 


4.6 


2.4 


1.8 


1.6 


38,000 and up 


1027 


5.1 


4.0 


3.6 


i.7 


1.9 


Tota". 


6813 
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AS-lO-Standard errors for the percent of HS&B seniors with spec.^ied postsecondary attendance and 
application rates, by curriculum 



Garrlcalain 



(n) 



(1) 



(2) 



Attended 
_ .Attended 6 Months 
LT 6 Months Or More 



Attendance and Application Rates 
(3) (4) (5) 



in 

Not 



Attendance 

W.ied, Rate For 

Attendance Did Not Applied Applicants 
(l) + (2j Attend (3) + (4) [{3)/(5)] x 100 (4) + (8) 



H 

ON 



General 


4118 i5 


1.3 


1.3 


.5 


L2 


.9 


1.2 


Vocational 


2853 .6 


i.3 


1.4 


;7 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


Acadenie 


4328 .6 


.8 


.8 


.4 


.8 


.5 


.6 



223 



ERIC 



226 



Table A3-11' 



'-Standard. errors for the percent of HS&B seniors with specified postsecondary attendance 
application rates^ by region 



and 



Attendance and Application Rates 







(1) 


(2) 

Attended 


(3) 
Any 


(4) 

Applied^ 


(5) 


(6) 

Atf e^diflilC^ 

Rate Fo'f 


(7) 

iiot 




(n) 


Attended 
LT 6 Months 


6 Months 
Or More 


Afctsndance 
(1) + (2) 


Did Not 
Attend 


AunHed 
(3) 4 (4) 


ADtiHpffnts 

XI U X X Wt b L i L 0 

[(3)/(5)l X 100 


Attendi 
(4) + 


Region 


















HE 


5«i 


1.1 


4.9 




1.7 


4.2 


2.9 


$.2 


MA 


1800 


.8 


2.9 


2.8 


.7 


2.7 


1.2 


2;4 


SA 


2200 


.8 


1.5 


i.6 


1.4 


1.5 






!SC 


m 


.9 


2.8 


2.8 


.8 


2.8 


i.3 


2i5 


m 


1585 


.9 


2.3 


1.7 


1.3 


1.8 


2.D 


2.0 


m 


2037 


.7 


1.8 


2.1 


.6 


2.1 


.9 


1.9 


w 


763 


.7 


1.3 


i;5 


.8 


1.1 


1.3 


1.3 


m 


668 


1.4 


2.4 


3.2 


2.0 


1.8 


3.5 




m 


1752 


.9 


2.5 


2ii 


.5 


2.3 


.7 


2.2 



227 



ERIC 



228 



Table A3-12~Standard errors for the percent of HSSB students attending a 
postsecondary school at specified times, by region 



October October 





(n) 


1980 


(n) 


1981 


Region 










NE 


529 


3.2 


530 


4.0 


. MA 


1767 


2.6 


1770 


2.3 


SA 


2178 


1.3 


2174 


i.3 


BSC 


635 


3.7 


632 


3.1 


wse 


1547 


2.5 


1554 


3.0 


ENe 


2003 


2.1 


2007 


1.8 


WNC 


751 


1.9 


757 


1.4 


MTN 


662 


4.0 


660 


3.7 


PAC 


1702 


2.5 


1696 


2.9 



ERIC 
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229 



Table AH-Standard errors for the percent of HSSB seniors who attended specified types of postsecondary schools, by 
selected background characteristics 



Types of Postsecondary Schools 

Vocatibnai Junior College Coliege/Oniversity Muitipie 

Characteristics (n) public private public private public private public private 



(n) 




498 


240 


1643 


87 


2130 


891 


716 


26 


Hales 




















Hispanic 


1387 


,6 


.5 


2.3 


.3 


1.3 


1.2 


.7 


.4 


Black 


1332 


1.4 


.3 


1.9 


;2 


1.7 


.9 


;5 


.1 


ilte 


2583 


,5 


.3 


.8 


;i 


1.0 


;8 




. ;1 


Females 




















Hispanic 


1531 


.8 


ii3 


2.1 


i3 


1.4 


;7 


1.2 


,i 


Black 


1608 


1.1 


.6 


1.3 


it 


1.7 


,1 


1.1 


i6 


lite 


2834 


.6 


.4 


1.1 


.3 




.9 


^6 


;i 


Test Quartlle 




















Low 


3405 


.6 


.6 


.9 


.1 


.7 


.2 


.5 


.1 


2nd 


2365 


.8 


;4 


1.1 


.3 


1.2 


.6 


.6 


.1 


3rd 


2184 


.6 


.5 


1.4 


.4 


1.2 


.7 


;7 


.2 


High 


2305 


.4 


;4 


1.2 


.2 


1.8 


1.3 


;8 


.1 


SES Quartlle 




















Low 


4218 


.4 


.4 


.8 


.2 


.7 


i4 


.5 


0.0 


2nd 


2523 


.7 




1.6 


.2 


1.1 


il 


il 


.1 


3rd 


2301 


.6 


i5 


1.1 


.3 


1.3 


i8 




ii 


High 


2088 


.4 


.4 


1.3 


.3 


i.6 


1.5 


1,0 


.i 



|36 

ERIC 



231 



Table Ali^2--SlaaJard errors 

racial/ethnic diracterlstlcs and gander 



of aciiool, ]jf 



Itace/IStindjctt;/ 
1980 kM^ ispanic Kadc White 



lypeof SdDol 



Faoales 



blade white Hispanic Uack white 



(n) 


2749 


2724 


sm 


5213 




1288 


1189 


2443 


1461 


1535 


2737 




i.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.0 


1.1 


ii 


2.3 


1.2 


1.9 


2.1 


1.3 


2-7ear 


1.5 


1.4 




.9 


.8 


2.0 


1.8 


.9 


2.3 


1.4 


1.1 


Vo-ter^ 


.9 


.6 


A 




.4 


.8 


1.0 


.5 


1.5 


.8 


.5 


Otlier 


.1 


.1 


.t 


.2 


i2 


A 


,2 


.2 


.1 


.2 


.2 




1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


1.8 


2.6 


1.5 


2.5 


2.2 


1.3 


19^ &tlvity 


2/49 


2724 


5100 


5213 


6014 


1288 


... 
1189 


. 

2443 


1461 


1535 


2737 


4-Year 


1,3 


1.6 


1.1 


i.o 


1.1 


2.1 


2.7 


1.2 


1.3 


1.7 


1.3 


2-Y(Sb: 


1.3 


1.1 


JS 


.7 


.7 


2.2 


1.4 


.7 


1.7 


1.3 


.9 


Vo-TeA 


.8 


.6 


A 


.5 


.5 


1.3 


.9 


.6 


.7 


1.2 


.6 


Other 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


NbSdiool 


t.l 


U 


1.0 


1.2 


2.7 


.9 


2.8 


1.3 


2.1 


2.1 


1.2 



ERIC 



232 



Table A4-3 — Standard errors for the percent of istudetits enrolled in 
specified types of school in 1980 who were enrolled in 



specified types of school in i98i 

October 1980 

October 1981 4-Year 2-Year Vo-tech Qther None 

(a) 3542 1773 610 88 4955 

4-Year .8 .8 .7 6.5 .4 

2-Year .5 1^3 i9 4.2 .5 

Vo-Tech .3 .9 2.9 2.4 .5 

Other .1 .1 — 8.8 .1 

None .6 1.2 2.8 6.9 .8 



181 

233 



TaHe AM-^tandard errors.for the percent of HSSB seniors attending 
fall- or Fart-tlme^ by selected background characteristics 



of postsecondary schbois, either 



Characteristics 



(n) 

Males 
Hispanic 



Black 
White 



Test Qoartlle 
low 
« 2fld 
3rd 



All 
SBS OuartUe 

L09 

2nd 
3rd 
High 
All 



602 



.8 
1.3 
.6 



1.4 

i.3. 
.6 



.3 
.7 
.8 
.8 



.3 
.5 
.8 

.1 



162 



.2 
.2 
.3 



.6 
.6 
.3 



.2 
.4 
.4 
.3 



.2 
.3 
.4 
.5 



1395 



2.3 
1.6 
.8 



1.9 
L2 
.9 



.5 
.8 
.8 

1.2 



1.0 
.6 
1.0 
1.0 



459 


3053 




lea 

752 


46 


1.3 


1.6 


Ifi 


•7 


it 


.9 


2.0 


;3 


.5 


.2 




1 0 


* 

.2 


.6 


.2 


.7 


1.5 


.2 


lit 


.2 


.5 
.5 


1.7 


.2 


i.3 


.1 


1.3 


.3 


.6 


.1 


.2 


iQ 


ti 


•4 


• 

.1 


.6 


.7 




t 


.3 
#/. 


.7 


1.4 


.3 


Jk 


.6 


1.4 


.4 


J 


.3 


.5 


1.6 


.4 


.8 


.2 


.4 


.8 


.3 


.5 


0.6 


.4 


1.2 


.4 


.7 


.2 


.6 


1.3 


.2 


.8 


.2 



_ ___0-6i999 
7,000-11,999 
12,000-15,999 
16,000-19,999 
20,000-24,999 
25,000-37,999 




ERIC 



ht Available 



Table A4-7--Standard errors for the percent of HS&B seniors ' plans and 
activities during the first 2 years after graduation, by SES quartlle 

Quartiie 



Plans and Activities 




Low 


2hcl 


3rd 


High 


Aii 


(n) 




4218 


2523 


2301 


2088 


1113( 


Vocational Courses 
(Vo-tech) 
Planned and did 


S67 




i5 


A 


.5 


.2 


Planned and did not 


1296 


.7 


1.1 


if 


.5 


.4 


Did but not planned 


803 


.6 


.7 


.7 


.5 


.3 


Academic Courses (JC) 
Planned and did 
Planned but did not 
Did but hot planned 


977 
763 
4607 


.5 
.5 
.9 


.j 

1.6 


.9 
.B 

i.5 


1.1 
.6 

1.4 


.4 
.3 

I.e 


Academic Courses 
(College) 
Planned and did 

Planned but did not 

Did but not planned 


3886 
1329 
1698 


.9 
.5 
.8 


1.4 

;5 

1.0 


1.3 
.6 

i.i 


1.5 
.8 
1.3 


.7 
.3 
.6 


Apprenticeship 
triannea anct oia 


zn 


• 1 


•Z 


•2 


• Z 


• 1 


Planned and did hot 


1067 


.9 


.9 


1.0 


.8 


.4 


Did but not planned 


133 


.4 


.2 


.3 


;3 


i2 


Vocational courses (JC) 
Planned and did 


193 


.3 


;4 


;5 


A 


;2 


Planned and did not 


991 


.5 


.8 


i6 


,7 


.5 


Did but not planned 


977 


.7 


.9 


.7 


.8 


.4 



183 



^36 



Table A4-9— Standard errors for the percent 5f HS&i ientors* whose educational 
activities lii the first two years after graduation did or did not 
agree with their plans^ by test quaftlle 



Quartlle 



Plans and Activities 


(n) 


Low 


2nd 


3rd 


High 


All 


(n) 




3405 


2365 


2184 


2305 


10259 


Vocational Courses 
(Vo-Tech) 
Planned and did 


367 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.3 


.2 


Planned but did not 


1296 


1.0 


1 .0 


.8 


.6 


i4 


Did but not planned 


803 


.5 


.9 


.7 


.7 


.3 


Academic Courses (JC) 
Planned and did 


977 


.5 


a 
• o 




1 .1 


.4 


Planned but did not 


763 


.9 


.6 


^8 


.6 


.3 


Did but not planned 


4607 


.9 


1.5 




1.3 


1.0 


Academic Courses 
(College) 














Planned and did 


3886 


.9 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


.7 


Planned but did not 


1329 


A 
■ u 




• 9 


*• 

.7 


.3 


Did but not planned 


1698 


7 




1 .J 


1.2 


.6 


"fi'*' ciitxctSonxp 

Planned and did 


40 


.2 


.3 


.2 


0.0 


.1 


Planned and did not 


1067 


.6 


.8 


1.2 


;7 


.4 


Did but not planned 


133 


.2 


.4 


.3 


.2 


.2 


Vocational Courses (JC) 
Planned and did 


193 


.3 


;5 


.4 


.3 


.2 


Planned and did not 


991 


.6 


1.1 


;8 


.8 


.3 


Did but not planned 


977 


.8 


1.1 


.7 


.7 


.4 



184 

237 



TaMfi AA-lHtarSrd errors for the percent of m seniorB aal NIS-72 students with specified planned activities who mdertodt 
tiieactMty 



4-Year Hear Vo^edi 







„ i-i 1 II ,1 , 
acaoaiac 


vo-tedi 






4378 


1024 


652 


711 


4-Year 


.7 


1.7 


i.8 


1.0 


2-Year 


.6 


2.2 


3.0 


1.7 


ViHTedi 




.9 


1.9 


2.5 


bSer Study 


,2 


.6 


.7 


A 


NoSdioot 


i5 


2.1 


2.5 


2.5 



Planned ktivt^ 

Ifcik Tralnlig Mllitaiy ibnaHkH Otha 

full-tlnE fart-tlBE 



2645 


228 


200 


356 


90 


268 


.6 


1.7 


3.2 


1.5 


2.3 


3.5 


.9 


3.7 


3.3 


1;7 


4.6 


2.5 


.5 


3.1 


2.3 


.9 


2.4 


1.6 


.2 


1.1 


.1 


.9 




S 


1.0 


3.6 


4.1 


2.7 


5;0 


y 



238 



239 



libte Ai-lMtandard erwrs for the caapariaon per^^ forM andis 
attendance ly type of Institutions, race, and gender 



toce/Etiiniclty 



1980 Activity 



Hispanic Kadt Me tfeles Faiales 



ffais I^Diales 
Hispanic blade vUte Hlspsilc blade iMte 







2749 


2724 


5180 


5213 


6014 


1^ 


11B9 


2443 


1461 


1535 


2737 


HIanned: 


H§ar 


2.7 


1.2 


.9 


1.2 


1.0 


3.8 


2.7 


1.4 


4.1 


1.7 


1.0 


Attended: 


Hot 


3.1 


1.6 


a 

t7 






5*0 


3.1 


1.6 


3.8 


2.2 


1.3 




2-year 


2.2 


1.3 


.6 


.9 


.7 


4.7 


1.6 


.8 


2.3 


1.3 


.8 




V(H:edi 


1.1 


.4 


.2 


.2 


.2 


lit 


1.1 


.3 


.8 


.4 


.3 


Planned: 


2-Tfear 


3.2 


3.2 


2.2 


2.6 


2.0 


5.4 


5.9 


3.2 


4.0 


4.S 






'Tiear 


2.1 


2.5 


_ _ 

1.0 


2.0 


1.2 


1.8 


3.8 


2.4 


3.1 


3,0 


1.5 




2Hfear 


3.6 


3.6 


2.3 


3.2 


2.5 


6.0 


4.5 


3.9 


4.7 


4.5 


3.4 




Vo^edi 


1.4 


1.3 


.9 


1.1 


1.0 


.8 


2.5 


1,4 


2.2 


2.3 


1.2 


Flanoed: 




4.7 


3.2 


3.4 


4.8 


3.1 


4.9 


7.3 


6.2 


9.1 


4.2 


3.7 


Attended: 


Hear 


1.4 


2.3 


1.4 


1.8 


1.2 


2.7 


4.2 


2.:; 


1.2 


2.9 


1.6 




2-Year 


3.8 


3.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.5 


2.3 


5.0 


2.4 


7.9 


3.5 


3.4 






4.5 


3.0 


3.4 


4.4 


3.6 


4.8 


4.5 


5.8 


6.8 


4.4 


3.9 



ERIC 
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Table A4-12 — Standard errors for the perceat of HS&B seniors whose 

educattonai attendance is consistent ^th their educational 
expectations, by gender and race/ethnicity 



Male 8 Feuia le s 

Educational 



tsxpe ccac xons 




nx o paux c 




wnx u6 


nixop<ftuxi^ 






Trade School 
















LT 2 years 


773 


6.5 


6.7 


4.6 


5.9 


5.6 


2^8 


Two years or more 


1228 


6.t 


3.4 


3.7 


6.0 


4.6 


4.5 


College 
















LT 2 years 


307 


6.6 


9.8 


10.3 


11.5 


8.1 


5.3 


Two years or more 


1338 


5.9 


4.8 


3.3 


6.4 


4.7 


2.7 


Bachelor's Degree 


2734 


4.1 


3.8 


2.1 


3.9 


2.9 


1.9 


Master's Degree 


1301 


9.2 


6.1 


4.1 


6.0 


3.4 


2.9 


Doctorate 


1086 


6.7 


6.2 


3.3 


8.2 


4.3 


3.8 



187 

^41 



Table A4-13--Stahdard errors for^t^^ of HS5B seniors whose 

educattonal attendance is consistent with their educational 
expectations, by test quartiie 



.... Quarttle 
Educational 



Expectations 


(n) 


JU\JW 




■Jrd 


High 


Trade School 
LT 2 years 
Two years or more 


718 
1128 


4.1 
4.1 


3;6 
3;3 


5.5 
6.1 


11.4 
6.1 


College 
LT 2 years 
Two years or inore 


290 
1252 


5.9 
4.2 


3^2 


13.9 
3.2 


12.2 
5.2 


Bachelor's Degree 


2619 


3.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.1 


Master's Degree 


1290 


5.2 


5.1 


4.0 


3.1 


Doctorate 


1072 


6.8 


5.1 


4.4 


2.5 



188 



242 



Table AHMtandard. errors for tlie percent of HS&B seniors whose educational attendance is consistent 
with their educational expectations, by faoliy incoie 



Family Incoie 



Educational 






7 000- 


17 nnn- 

it,vuir 


iujUUlr 


ZUjUUlr 






Expectations 


(n) 


G-6,999 


11,999 


15,999 


19,999 


24,999 


37,999 
> 


38,000^ 


Trade School 


















LT 2 years 




6.2 


6.2 


6.4 


4.9 


6.4 


7.0 


10.3 


Two years or ntore 


1174 


5.7 


5.6 


5.6 


4.4 


5i8 


4.8 


8.4 


Colleee 


















tT 2 years 


297 


10.9 


10.8 


10.1 


12.0 


12.4 


10;4 


11.3 


Two years or more 


1301 


7.0 


6.5 


4.8 


5.3 


5.9 


5.5 


5.3 


Bachelor's Degree 


2713 


5.0 


hi 


4.3 


3.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.9 


Master's Degree 


1318 


7.5 


4.7 


6.6 


5.3 


5.4 


4.5 


3.5 


Doctorate 


1116 


5.4 


5.6 


7.0 


5.3 


5.3 


4.4 


4.9 



m 



243 



Tabl^ A5-l— Standard errors for the percent of HS5B seniors usIm 
specified aources of financing in either 19i5b or 1981^ by 
selected background characteristics 











or rinancmg 






(n) 


Grant 


Loan 


Relatives 


Own 


I ICXXfSo 












HI a rio n 4 o 




3.3 


2.6 


2.4 


3.3 


Biacic 


666 


3.4 


3.0 


^ . ^ 


J. 1 


White 


1611 


1.5 


1.1 

X . X 


i - *k 
£ 03 


X* O 


Females 












Hispanic 


874 


3.0 


2.9> 


3-1 


4.0 


Black 


987 


2.4 


2.0 


1 :fi 

X .o 


2.0 


White 


1938 


1.6 


ii4 


X • ^ 


1.3 


Aptitude 












Low 


1403 


1.8 


2.1 


1 7 
X . / 


Z . <f 


2nd 


1409 


1.8 


1 s 


^ .u 


2.0 


3rd 


1619 


1.8 


is 

X . ^ 


1 A 

X .O 


1 . / 


High 


1911 


1.6 


i.4 


1.2 


1.3 


Faraiiy Income 












0-6,999 


561 


3.1 


4.0 


0 7 




7 nnn<^i i qqq 


OVD 


2.6 


2.7 


2.0 


2.9 


12,000-15,999 


946 


2.0 


2.3 


3.0 


2.7 


16,000-19,999 


1011 


1.6 


2.1 


2.2 


1.4 


20,000-24,999 


1009 


2.2 


2.2 


2.5 


2.5 


25,000-37,999 


1135 


2,1 


1.9 


1.9 


ii6 


38,000 and up 


1024 


2,2 


2,6 


2.2 


2.8 



190 
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Table A5-2~Stahaard errors for the percent of HS&B seniors whose 
proportion of total financing o^^r 2 years is accounted for by 
the specified source of financing, by selected background 
characteristics 



Source of Financing 



Males 



Grant Loans 
(n) <57o >955S <5% >95% 



Hispanic 563 4.2 2.4 3.6 .8 

Black 52? 3.4 4.2 3.7 1.4 

White 1356 1.7 1.1 1.4 .8 

Females 



Hispanic 


695 


3.5 


2.6 


3.2 


iS 


Black 


790 


2.2 


li6 


2.3 


i;5 


White 


1668 


1.7 


.7 


1.6 


.6 


Aptitude 












Low 


977 


2.3 


1.4 


3.0 


1.4 


2nd 


1141 


2.1 


.9 


2.0 


.7 


3rd 


1388 


2.1 


1.0 


1.8 


.8 


High 


1721 


1.7 


.5 


1.5 


1.0 


Family Income 












0-6^999 


457 


2.9 


3.7 


4.3 


1.2 


7*000-11^999 


697 


2.3 


2.1 


3.4 


1.0 


12,000-15,999 


796 


2.1 


1.7 


2.8 


.9 


16,000-19,999 


840 


1.8 


1.0 


2.6 


1.1 


20,000-24,999 


860 


2.4 


1.2 


2.3 


1.0 


25,000-37,999 


944 


2.5 


.8 


2.2 


.9 


38,000 and ap 


823 


2.4 


1.6 


2.2 


1.3 



191 

24S 



Table A5-3-— Standard errors for the percent of _HS5B seniors attending 
postsecondary school and paying tuition of $2 i 000 or more over 2 years 
who use the specified source of financing In either year, by type of 
school attended 



(n) 

Vocational 



Public 

full-time 400 
part-time 117 

Private 

full-time 202 
part-time 45 

2-Year 

Public 

full-time 1310 
part-time 453 



Private 

full-time 85 
part-time 6 

4 -year 

Public 

full-time 2138 
part-time 128 

Private 

full-time 915 
part-time 21 

Multiple 

Institutions 

Public 

full-time 726 
part-time 43 

Private 

full-time 26 
part-time 3 



Source of Financing 



Aid Loan Relatives Own 

4.5 3.6 4.1 3.7 

3.8 .6 8.1 5.4 

4.6 4i8 4.3 5.8 
6.0 15.0 11.0 12.0 

1.7 1.2 2.1 2.0 

1.9 .7 2.4 3.8 

7.2 7.0 7.0 6.7 

1.8 1.8 1.5 1.7 
4.2 2.7 5.6 7.5 

3.4 2.1 2.8 3.5 

3.0 3.2 2.6 2.4 

6.0 8.0 10.0 12.0 



192 

247 



llabie ^-Staatori errors for the pereent (5f HS&B senlorB Oib received pclflal tyies of flnahdal aid In either of 2 
yews to attend a poBtsecondaty 9ch3ol, by race/ethilclty iand gender 



^e 



_.Sclp]atBblpe 

(2 of those In tace/geji 

category receiving aid 



Ml 

m 
n 

Sbdal Security 
telii 

V^K sirvi^^rs 

m 

State fcholarshin 
GQllege/uhiveisiiy 
Itlvate- Org^fiilzatlond 
SbcRehib. 

Warn Source 
Otter 

NiiAer lhat I^lved 
Sane Fom of Qiant 



5). 



ise JisHerlig l^re 
tatl^s R^ved 



Hlsp 


anic 


Blac 


i" 

k 


t-lhite 


Htspsnic 




QL\jL 






olroi 


oi-lK 














3.2 


M 4.2 


Jt f 








1.9 


2.0 


OA 0^ 
^.H Li 






- 




-.5 






^ 


3.5 


2.5 


3.2 


1 % 




2.5 2.6 


.4 


3.3 




.3 


.1 


.1 


.3 .6 


1.2 


1.1 






.6 


.9 


2.4 3.2 


.4 


.9 






.3 


.3 


.4 .2 


2.7 
4.2 


2.5 


2.4 


4.1 


2.0 


1.7 


2.4 3.2 


4.2 


3.1 


3.2 


2.2 


2.7 


2.8 2.4 


1,8 


1.6 


2.8 


1.2 


2.4 


2.1 


3.9 4.0 


4.9 


.8 


.6 


.9 


.6 


.5 


2.1 2.6 


1.2 




.8 


3.2 


1.4 


1.5 


.8 1.1 


4.8 


4.8 


4.0 


5.8 


2.1 


2.5 


2.5 2.9 


322 


274 


m 


304 


604 


5^ 


445 349 



698 



(3.7) 
6^ 



(3.0) 
875 



I^nale 



Black 



2.3 2.8 
1.1 1.3 
.2 



l.i 



.2 
1.8 
.6 
1.0 
.3 

1.3 1.8 



.8 



1.9 
2.3 
.2 
.8 



2.2 
1.1 
.5 
.9 



1.7 2.2 

60B 533 



983 



mte 



80-ffl ffl-82 80-ffl ffl-ffl 



1.9 1.2 

3.5 4.1 
.2 .4 

2.8 2.4 



.1 

1.6 
.4 
1.6 
2.3 
2.3 
.2 
1.9 
2.5 



.2 
1.8 
.4 
1.8 
1.2 
2.1 
.3 
.9 
2.7 



812 588 



(2,1 



^ of thise in race/geiBer 
category uslig loais 
used specific source) 

tBii 

Niirslil 
State 

(bll^e/Uersity 



Barents, Matlv@ 
Uikxm Source 
Other 

MerK deceived 
Some Ibnn of Ijoan 

k£::xirirg Where 
Im W.8 Becelvai 



8.6 


8,2 


5.6 


4.3 


2.2 


2.1 


5.9 


5.6 


2.8 


3.3 


5.1 


5.8 


7.8 


7.2 


5.8 


7«1 


2.8 


3^ 


7.2 


6J 


2.6 


3.1 


5.0 


5.1 


-.5 


1.1 






.1 




1.1 




i.o 


.6 




2.2 


2.1 


2.5 




2I2 


1.8 


y 


2.8 


3.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


2.5 


3.0 


1.9 


1.6 


1.2 


1.6 


4.2 


1.0 


1.6 


1.9 


3.5 


1.0 


2.9 


3.1 


6.4 


1.6 


2.1 


5.8 


5.1 


1.4 


1.6 


5.2 


2.1 


2.9 


6.7 
1.1 


2.6 


2.9 


1.7 


1.9 


2.3 


3.2 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 


2.3 


1.0 


2.0 


.4 


.6 


1.9 


2.3 


.8 


1.0 


3.7 


1.5 


6.5 


6.7 


• 2.4 


2.2 


.9 


.9 


3.9 


6.0 


1.2 


.9 


1.7 


1.5 


124 


118 


157 


134 


465 


465 


157 


125 


248 


250 


578 


29 



696 



651 



8a 



959 



(2i 
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m m mm m m mt m 



2.2 3.3 

-r 

3.5 3.4 



.8 .9 
.2 .4 
1.1 1.3 



1.4 2.3 
J .8 
2.0 3.9 



192 164 636 596 265 225 



1.3 2.3 
A '5 
3.3 2.9 



.2 .5 
1.1 1.1 



286 267 879 7S2 



593 



(L5) 
151B 



8t4 



916 



1870 



4.7 4.5 

4.8 S.2 
3.1 3.3 

.8 .6 

2.9 4.2 



(3.6) 
586 



2.0 2.2 

2.1 2.1 
1.0 l.i 

.3 .3 

1.9 2.3 



235 337 916 867 



(1.8) 
1498 



5.5 4.4 

5.5 4.8 

1.9 2.1 

.4 1.0 

6.0 5.0 

321 321 



(3.0) 
809 



4.1 4.3 

H ^'i 

4.8 4.7 

.4 .5 

5.0 2.7 

348 315 



(2.2) 

905 



1.7 1.7 

2.0 U6 

1.4 1,8 
.3 .4 

2.0 1.9 

1058 974 



(1.4) 
1840 



249 



ptdeoomky scbol, by family Incoie categoiy 



of finaiEt^ sid in eit!her of 2 yieiin to atteit) a 



Grants^ 

...ScfDiarsMps 

(2 of tlDse in Sly 7,eeWl,999 12,000-15,999 16,000-19,999 20,000-25,999 25,000-^7,999 %m 
Incdi cat^ rsielvlig 

aflite use specific mm mm MM MM MM MM Mm 

source) 

|.>«i. i 3:1 3 ^ 3:1 il d d d 4 1:1 1:§ I? 

}i i:l u li i!^ 2:1 li? i ;f i;| ;| I «;f g 

iSP - - .1 .2 .7 1.0 .2 ,3 .1 ,7 .1 .1 - 

State SchoJaiBHp 3.7 4.2 2.7 3.4 2.1 2.9 3.0 2.4 2.7 3.1 2.6 2.7 3.4 3.5 

SSfelL ' H H H H 2.7 1.9 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.6 3.9 3! 

Wv^teantotlDiB 2.3 1.7 2.9 .7 2.2 1.5 .8 1.8 3.7 2.8 3.4 3.3 4.8 3.0 

fe^f A A 'S 4 '3 '8 .7 .7 .9 .2 - - 

*«S»urce 2. . .4 . 1.0 .6 .8 ,4 1.2 1.9 1.3 1,6 2.3 2.6 

3.4 3.1 2.2 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.2 3.8 2.5 3.1 4.0 3.9 4.8 4.9 

g IWserJatMvSl 383 319 549 449 556 442 505 404 4S 354 398 314 237 209 
\fl ode roll ai Grant 

o«)r-~.-,^ M (2.3) (2.1) (1.6) (2,1) (2.2) (2.3) 

^wrin,*!*™. 856 935 1001 1012 1133 W 



Grant Reived 
loaiB 

{% of those In Wy lieaie 



used specific soocce) 

IGt 
GSt 



State 



Buents, Relatives 
U^OHti Soiree 
fther 

Kder Tiet, Received 
Scoie Fbm of Loan 



8.4 


6.6 


5.4 


5.5 


4.2 


4.6 


3.9 


4.0 
4.1 


5.3 


6^ 


4.7 


U 


4.6 


5.0 


4.6 


.7 
1.8 




.5 




0.0 


.4 


i.4 


.2 


ll 


.9 


3I 


2.0 


1.9 


3.2 


2.9 


i.7 

2.6 


i.7 
4.2 


3.0 


3.2 


2.1 


3.2 


1.8 


1.7 


3.2 


4.7 


3.6 


2.4 


1.7 


2.4 


4.6 


2.0 
1.4 


2.6 


3.2 


3.3 


3.8 


1.9 


2.4 
1.0 


1.5 


.5 


3.2 


.6 


1.5 


.8 


4.3 


1.3 


2.4 


1.4 


2.4 


2.3 


1.6 


2.0 


114 


117 


187 


160 


228 


213 


275 


248 



3.4 


3.3 


3.0 


3.7 


3.2 


2.7 


3.3 


1.6 


4.0 


3.0 


5.1 


4.4 


1.4 


1.5 


.3 


.8 




-.1 


2.3 


2.5 


2.2 


2.0 


U 


2.9 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


1.8 


1.8 


2.4 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


1.5 


2.0 


2.8 


3.1 


1.3 


1.5 


.8 


.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.6 
.5 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


.4 


274 


257 


301 


295 


276 


272 



W W (2-0) (1^9) (2.0) 

559 844 920 984 998 1119 1001 
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mt^ mm 



My or 
Mends 




(H,999 7,i-ll,999 x2,M,999 16,M,999 20,00O24,999 25,000-37,999 3,000f 



or frlenls 
^ iisS specific source) M M 



^xiase 
Other 



Sie Fbi of Aid 



^^^rltB iiete 

+ i-i — -- _ - - 

'.or 




3.5 5;9 
4.8 

4.8 5.3 

113 103 



532 



'M M M Ml 



3.g 3.5 
-.3 .4 

3.3 3.e 



2.4 3.3 
- 2.3 
3.2 4.0 



i.4 2.0 
J ...7 
2.6 2.6 



1.3 1.8 
-.5 -.1 
2.0 2.6 



1.1 1,4 
-.1 .7 
1.3 1.4 



'IP 



.9 1.1 
.1 - 

1.2 i.0 



219 216 2(2 243 345 307 414 385 494 443 26 495 



of titse In Mly 



c> tesources lit) used 
spedfitc SDurcej 




5.0 6.0 

4.6 6.4 

3.8 3.4 

2.2 2.3 

4.6 5.6 



3.4 4.8 

3.4 3.0 

3.9 3.2 

1.0 1.1 

3.9 3.0 



3.6 3.3 

4.2 4.7 

2.2 2.3 
A .3 

3.3 3.4 



2,6 2.2 

3,0 2.9 

2.D 2.2 
.5 .5 

3.4 3.2 



m fflsuerlig l^re 51B 
Resources flere 



778 



m 



3.0 2.7 

2.5 2.6 
2.2 2.5 
-.6 -.8 

2.6 2.7 



Ili^^||tferf{k 207 185 362 346 459 400 513 476 515 1 



955 



2.3 3.0 

2.8 3.3 
2.0 1.4 
0.0 .1 

2.9 2.8 



584 564 



3.5 4.2 

2.8 3.2 

1.0 2.0 
,2 .5 

3.0 3.6 

4ffi 458 



(2.7) 
947 
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HabJe A5-^taidatd errors fisr tlTe percent c£ HSSB seniors \4io received Sfjedfled types of financial 
aid In either of 2 years to attend a pdetsecortfaiy echDol, test qiartlle 



.._Scfelirshlp8 

bf th3se In t^t ggirtlle 
catepry receiving aid 
^ used specific source) 

Pell 

n_ 

Sodfd Secorlty 

Nurslig 

V.A. Survl\rorB 

vm 

State_Sdx)larEbitL- 
eoHege/tWverslty 
Private Otpilsatlotis 
%c. M)^, 
Wacm Source 
Otter 

IMer liat I^celved 
Sm Fbrm of (kmt 



^ 11i>8e_AewerjU]g t^rs 
&ant i^s Receivs] 



(? of tbse in test :tli;- 
cat^ry islrg loam Wh.> 
used specific source) 

mt 
est 

Nursing 
State ^ 

Ml^/lMveiBity 

l?^u3ar Ririt 

l^ents. Matlvss 
f^cma Source 
Otfer 

Nbdber Ihac Kecdved 
Sofie Pbm of teen 

Ofeni) 

Itese AtB^rlrg t^re 
Loan WEts Received 



l0» 2nd 







ixroL 






^ 7 




^7 


1.8 


1.8 
. .2 


1.6 


2.0 


2i3 


2.7 


.1 

2.1 


.2 

2.8 


.1 


.1 


1.0 


.7 


L3 


1.8 


.6 


.7 


2^ 


.2 

1.8 


.2 
1.9 


.3 
1.9 


1.3 


1.7 


2.6 


2.4 


.§ 


1.2 


2.2 


1.3 


.3 


.5 


.9 


.2 


.7 


.7 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


2.2 


2.8 


2.9 


604 




641 


522 



4.7 


4J 


3.0 


3.1 


4.6 


5.8 


2,7 


4.6 


.4 


2.1 


1.0 


1.0 


3.2 


1.9 


2.4 


2.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.8 


3.4 


3.2 


2.2 


2.3 


3.6 


4.5 


2.8 


3.2 


3.0 


3.0 


1.5 


2.2 


2.5 


1.8 


2.8 


2.7 


224 


189 


296 


267 



(2.4) (1.6) 
1353 1377 



QoartHe 



3rd ifigh 







(xrol 












2.4 

-.4 


2.4 
.6 


1.4 

-.5 


1.5 


1.7 


2.0 


1.4 


.8 


.8 


.9 


.2 




.7 


.9 


.9 


hi 


.4 


.2 


0.0 


.5 


2.0 


2.0 


1.3 


1.6 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.6 


1.6 


2.0 


lo8 


.6 


.6 


.4 


.6 


1.0 


1.0 


.9 


1.2 


2.9 


2.7 


2.0 


1.9 


717 


578 


995 


796 



3.0 


3.2 


2,5 


2,3 


2.4 


3.6 


2.7 


2.6 


1.1 


.6 


.5 


.3 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


1.9 


1.3 


1.5 


2.0 


1.2 


1.6 


1.9 


1.5 


1.5 


2.4 


2.5 


1.0 


1.2 


.8 


.3 


.5 


.8 


1.8 


1.4 


.6 


i1 


422 


391 


670 


659 



(ii6) (1.4) 
1584 1897 
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Table A5HS Contliued 



Eonlly or 

_Frlertil8 

(% of those in test qmrtiie 
categpty tttceMi?! aid 
froii fanlly or frlerds 
«to Uised specific sourc^ 

Patents 

Spouse 

Other 

Hflter Mt Recelvai 
Some Fbm of m_ 
Proa Family or Eriends 

ihose AiBweriiE^Wieie 
m Wm l^mLy or 
Friends Was Received 



Quartile 

lisw 2na 3ni iflgh 

80^81 80-81 81-ffi 80-a a-82 8^81 81^ 



1.7 


2.9 


1.5 


1.7 


.9 
.4 


.3 


.5 


.1 


1.0 


1.5 


1.9 


1.2 


2.1 


Li 


310 


286 


457 


399 


640 



'1.8) 



[338 



^1 


i8 


iJ 


1.5 


it 
1.0 


-.5 
1.5 


564 


ai 


871 



1544 



ri. 



00 



fesdtDTces 
of thbee In test 
qifirtlle categdiy uslig 
OKn_resourc^ ^ used 
spedffc aooroej 

Savligs fedn Before 
^mLtj^^m Befijre 
Gbll^ Wbrk Study 
AsslstaBtship 
Famiigs While aHoHed 

Nii^r lhat Ijged Own 



pne) _ 

those Answrii^ Hhere 

^ Resources Ifere 

Used 



3.1 
3.1 
1.9 
1.0 
2.9 



3.8 
4.4 
1.7 
1.3 
3.3 



423 386 



2.9 


3.8 


1.7 


2.9 


2.6 


3.4 


2.0 


2.4 


1.5 


2.0 


1.5 


2.0 


.2 


.1 


.1 


.1 


2.4 


2.5 


2.3 


2.5 


615 


574 


848 


787 



f2.0) 
1311 



B22 



1.5 
2.1 
1.5 
.3 
1.9 



1.8 
1.6 
1.3 
.5 
1.7 



1151 1101 
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table A5-7-«6tandari errors fo^the percent of jp seiilo Oib ra^vai siscifled types _bf firiarclal aid 
in eltlwr of 2 years to atterd a poatsecatiiary sciiDoi, liy type of schaol preferred 





Vocational 


Vbatibnsi 


Hear 


4-Year 


4-Year 


Hilt 


IsLe 




Pli)llc 


Prf 


vaLC 


PiibUc 




Private 


Wblic 




























Scholarships 




81-82 






Q\rOl 




oirot 


01 est 


otrot 


oi-oZ 


otrot 


8l-o2 


Ml 
SBOS 


5.5 


7i5 


9.4 


10.0 


3.5 


4,1 




2.2 










M 


3i8 




12,5 


2.0 

•if » 


1.7 


1.2 


1.5 


Jtl 


0 7 


9 1 


9 % 


TO 


M 


^8 


o.e 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


,4 


.7 


.5 


.5 


1.6 


1.9 


SbdaL Scurlty 

— - / 


5.9 


5.7 


5.6 


6.7 


2.5 


2.9 


1,6 


1.8 


1.7 


2.3 


2.8. 


2.7 


jteslig 


.3 


.8 


3.8 


5,2 


.9 


.1 


,2 


.1 


.6 


.5 


1.6 


1.1 


VA. SurvlvbrB 


2.6 


5.0 


0.0 


4.8 


1.8 


2.0 


,7 


.8 


.8 


.9 


1.3 


1.5 


G^Ii Bill 


0.0 


.8 


0.D 


0.D 


0.0 


.1 


,2 


.1 


0.0 


.5 


.4 


.4 


State SbhQlaiship 


i;6 


3;7 


5.4 


8,0 


1.0 


1.0 


i.8 


1.7 


2.5 


3.2 


3.2 


2.6 




.5 


1.0 


7.4 


10.3 


2.1 


2,1 


1.6 


1,8 


3.2 


3.0 


3.2 


3.0 


ftivate (k^mlzatlons 


3.1 


2.5 


6.0 


.8 


2.4 


1,4 


1.7 


1.2 


2.8 


2.2 


2.9 


2.7 


Vbc. 


.9 


1.5 


.6 


1,4 


.1 


0,0 


.4 


,5 


.1 


.1 


i.3 


1.0 


Vckxm Soaroe 


2.9 


6.0 


.8 


,9 


1.7 


1.6 


.9 


1.3 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


Clher 


4.5 


5.1 


5.2 


11.2 


2,2 


2.9 


1.7 


2.2 


2.9 


3.1 


3.0 


3.8 




(3.9) 


(4.8) 


(1.8) 


(1.8) 


(3.6) 


(2.8) 



Loans 



NDBL 


4.7 


4.1 


8.0 


4.8 


3,2 


3.7 


2.3 


1.8 


3.7 


3.9 


4.2 5.0 




8.1 


8.8 


6.1 


10.4 


7.0 


5,4 


3.0 


3.0 


4.6 


4.4 


6.2 5.2 


Niirsttg 


1.0 


0.0 


0,0 


6.0 


2.6 


1,5 


.3 


.1 


L0 


.5 


2 0 1.1 


Staije 


1,8 


7.0 


5,4 


5.4 


2.6 


2,6 


2.2 


1.9 


iB 


1.8 


5.4 3.2 


CbH^e/lMversity 


2.9 


.6 


2,6 


5.1 


1,6 


1,6 


1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


1.5 2.0 


!l£galar Bark 


4,1 


7.3 


8.5 


11.5 


2,7 


40 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


2,6 4.0 


droits, Mativs 


65 


5.8 


4,4 


5.3 


4.4 


3.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 


3,1 3.8 


ttiknKffi Source 


3.8 


4.4 


4.0 


6.5 


5.1 


1,6 


,4 


.5 


.1 


.1 


..2 1.9 


Other 


7.3 


4.8 


3,6 


0.0 


1.6 


,8 


.4 


.9 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 1.8 




(2.8) 


(3.9) 




(0.9) 


(1.6) 




(2.2) 


(3.1) 
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%kfM Gratiiued 



Vocatibnfi ^ttoni Mear *-Year Mtlpte 

W)iic I^irate PAlic Piillc Pirivate Billc 

Mafls.Or 

mtim 81-82 so^si si-s se-a m M m m a-a so-a i-62 



3.7 3.8 6.3 10.8 1.6 1.9 .7 1.1 1.2 1.5 i 2.7 

0.0 A .7 0.0 0.0 .6 .1 .5 0.0 .5 .8 .4 

^ 2.5 4.1 6.9 1.3 1.5 2.3 .9 1.2 2.0 2.0 2.2 2.6 

^) (3.3) (4.0) (1.9) a.4) (2.5) (2.2) 



Savligs firan Before 


4.7 5.3 


5.9 


7.2 


2.8 3.0 


1.8 2.3 


2.6 2.4 


3.3 3.5 


^iiligs&im Before 


5.5 5.1 


7.8 


6.2 


2.9 3.0 


1.7 1.9 


3.7 2.5 


4.2 4,3 




3.0 3.2 


.9 


2.6 


1.4 1.5 


1.7 1.5 


2.5 2.8 


2.6 2.4 




0.0 1.8 


.4 


0.0 


.4 .4 


.4 .5 


.5 .5 


0.0 .6 


OthEsr Gstnltigs 


5.6 4.1 


6.4 


7.7 


3.0 2.8 


2.4 2.2 


2.5 3.0 


3.6 3.9 


(None) 


(2.7) 


(4.6) 




(1.5) 


(1.5) 


(4.1) 


(2.1) 


(n) 


(517) 


(247) 




(1763) 


(2266) 


(936) 


(769) 
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